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In the soft glow of after-dark lighting, this is a magically 
beautiful room .. . intriguing, exciting, exquisitely designed. 

By day, it’s a warm, bright haven. This is a room that supplies 
what moderns seek. It’s airy, spacious, spirit-lifting ... 
thanks to light-living flooring of Dominion Linoleum. This 
versatile decorating material belongs with modern living. 

Linoleum flooring does much to lighten your daily work-load. 
A few minutes mopping preserves the soft lustre bestowed on 
linoleum by an occasional waxing . .. there are no dust-traps 
... “spilled things ” are no longer domestic tragedies. 

In every way, linoleum means lighter, more care-free living! 


Jaspe patterns J741 and J744. For a list of the furnishings used in this room write us at the address below, 


Comes by-the-yard, also in individual tiles 
in these 4 types.. .all inlaid ... 

MARBOLEUM • DOMINION JASPE 
HANDICRAFT • BATTLESHIP 

made only in Canada... sold by 
style-setting Canadian retailers 


Dominion Linoleum offers the largest 
decorating choice of any permanent flooring 
— over 70 different colours and patterns to 
personalize every room of your home. 

For free illustrated leaflets on installation, 
design and maintenance, write: Home 
Planning Dept., Dominion Oilcloth & Linoleum 
Co. Ltd., 2200 St. Catherine St. E., Montreal. 


DOMINION 

LINOLEUM 








fpAivflTHE BIG BARGAIN HOUSE OF THE WEST 


8-TON NORCO FARM TRUCK HOIST 


PRINCESS NYLON AIRCRAFT TIRE CHANGE OVER 


PRINCESS LOW PRICES ON MILITARY TIRES 


FREE-1951 PAM CATALOGUE-74 PAGES OF BARGAINS —FREE 


PRINCESS AUTO AND MACHINERY LTD 


ORIGINAL COST 

$149.00 

CASH PAYMENT 

$25.00 

BALANCE 

$124.00 

(Plus small 
carrying charges) 

PAYABLE IN 12 
EASY MONTHLY 
PAYMENTS 


PRINCESS 
“352” WELDER 


You’re wise to choose 


WESTCLOX 


One Year Mechanical Guarantee—10-Day Money-Back Guarantee. 


M ARCH. 1957 


Weather Forecast— 

by Dr. Irving P. Krick and Associates 4 
Under the Peace Tower— by Hugh Boyd 17 
Editorials _ 86 


Freight Extra 


ARTICLES 

Who, Me? Fly?— by Richard Cobb _ 

Hogs or beef . . . Which Will Be Better?- 

by D. T. McIntosh _ 

The Amazing Broiler Business— 

by Don Baron _ 

Ethiopia Farms by Hand— 

by Cornelius J. Jaenen _ 

The Plant That Seed Built— 

by C. V. Faulknor - 

Talk About Co-operation— 

by R . S. Staples _ 


Hi-Capacity Heavy Duty Model 

Hydraulic Hoist for all farm trucks—up to 84" Cab to Axle. 
12-foot box—easy to mount—comes with 12 / 6" channel sills to 
replace wooden sills on your box. Features Lowest Mount. No 
Hose or Tank—self-contained hydraulic 7" Heil Cylinder. Piston 
Rod 2" steel—steel rings—capacity 4 gallons full of oil. Gear- 
Tvpe pump with built-in valve—Bronze wearing plates, replaceable. 
Hoist complete with Drive Shaft and Universal Joints (Less 
Power Take Off). 

ONE YEAR GUARANTEE 


Cheaper to Buy Western Calves_ 

Build Your Own Pumping Jack— 

by E. McKinstry _ 

26-Year-Old Permanent Pasture .. 

He Invented an Implement— 

by M. K. Zieman ___ 

Where Jerseys Reign .. 

^Conservation on Poor Gravelly Soils 

'Science and the Farm .. 

Have You Heard These? 

by Don J. MacLeod _ 

Isolation Station for Potato Varieties 

Rocks Are His Interesting Hobby. 

Steers Fed the Year Round _ 

•The Winter We Fed the Birds— 

by Mary-Jo Buries _ 

Grass and Hay for a Beef Farm_ 

Spring Thaw of Many Years Ago— 

by Maud Strike __ 

F.C.L. Reports Successful Progress — 

Peace River Is Bee Country __ 

New Look at Reed Canary Grass..... 
Newfoundland Blueberry Crop— 

by D. W. S. Ryan _ 

Fancy Roping ..... 

Seed Cleaning Means Clean Seed— 

by Cam Kirk ..... 

You, Too, Can Get High Yields!.. 

Farming Near the Rockies _ 

Don't Give Yourself Away _ 

Quebec Salon d'Agriculture .._ 


CHECK THESE FEATURES 

• 12-ply Nylon equal to 36-ply Rayon. 

• Each tire guaranteed for one year. Regardless 
of load you haul, we will replace free of 
charge (not adjust), F.O.B. Winnipeg. No 
other tire anywhere carries this guarantee. 

• Installation time—10 minutes. 

• All tires aircraft quality newly recapped with 
“high grade materials/’ Full depth tread. 

• We supply heavy 2-piece wheel for extra load. 

• You still have your old tire, tube and wheel. 


DOUBLE YOUR 
TRUCK PAYLOAD 

with M/A/OffS 1 NYIOM 
AtRChAFr T//?£. 
CHAHG£OV£K/ k 


BIG BEN. World’s best known alarm 
clock. New modern styling. Quiet 
tick, metal case, non-breakable 
crystal. $7.95. Luminous $8.95. 
Electric—same style, same price. 


Tire size 6.50 x 16 12-ply, will re¬ 
place 6.00 x 16 — 6.50 x 16—6.70 x 
15. Beyond any doubt, the best 
change-over yet. Will allow you 
to carry twice the capacity of a 
%-ton truck without any trouble. 
Lock ring wheels as on 1-ton 
trucks. 

Price per set of 2 tires, tubes 
and wheels. 


To replace 7.50 x 17 same height 
or 7.50 x 16. Tire size 8.50 x 16 
— Nylon 14-ply super-traction 
tread design, as illustrated. A 
proven change-over that will 
give years of trouble-free service. 

Price per set of 2 tires, 
wheels with brand new natural 
rubber tubes. 


Item G30 
14-Ply. 


State Year, Model and Make of Truck and Number of Bolt Holes In Wheel 


FICTION 

9 Some Fish to Fry— by Steve McNeil - 14 


FARM 

Farm Notes . 

Get It At a Glance 

Livestock _ 

Field _ 

Horticulture _ 

Poultry _ 

What's New . 

Workshop _ 

Young People _ 


ORACLE. Electric wall clock. White 
case, choice of colored dial. 
Winner N.I.D.C. Award. $6.95. 
Chrome or copper finish case, 
$7.45. 


TRUCK 


SINGLE 


“PRINCESS SPECIAL” 

HEAVY DUTY 

For all Field and Road conditions, all 
around Farm work and off-highway service. 
Pad Type chains will give you good grip 
and traction plus twice the wearing capa¬ 
city of regular chains. Further, they can 
be built up by welding as they wear thus 
giving you additional service. Chain is 
Pad size %" thick, l%" squares. 

.$31.79 13 x 24 .$45.48 

. 36.08 13 x 30 . 50.05 

37.40 14x30 . 57.47 

. 39.90 14x34 63.58 

. 50.10 15x30 64.13 

. 56.21 15x34 77.27 

Write for Sizes Not Listed. 


HOME 

The Countrywoman— by Amy J. Roe 
Fair Lady Fashions—■ 

by Phyllis A. Thomson - 

Sweet Rolls and Fancy Breads— 

by Angela Field ____ 

Foods for Lent __ 

My Father and the Radio— 

by Georgina H. Thomson _ 

Brief Good-Byes Are Best— 

by Vera Fidler _ 

Sure and It's a March Party— 

by Ruth Gill _ 

Kindergarten of the Air _ 

Needlework _ 

Homemaking Ideas— 

by Blanche Campbell _ 

Suddenly It's Spring (Patterns) _ 

The Country Boy and Girl_ 

Sketch Pad Out-of-Doors—No. 61— 
by Clarence Tillenius____ 


TRUCK, DUAL 

700 x 20 . $24 

750x20 27 

825 x 20 _ 29 

900x20 . 32 

1100x20 . 36 


TOWN CRIER. Electric alarm. High 
fashion at a low price. Beige 
plastic case. Insistent alarm, non- 
breakable crystal. $5.95. Lumi¬ 
nous dial, $6.95. 


r 12-Ply Combat Tires T 
8.25 x 20 

Recommended for Low Speed 
Only, brute rugged strength 
.(equal to 20 ply), average 
wt. 140 lbs. Especially suit¬ 
able for dump trucks, water 
wagons, Redi-Mix trucks, 
dirt haulers, and all off- 
the-road work. Almost im¬ 
possible to break or cut 
through. 80% tread, no 
patches or repairs. 

Price.... $55 


BRAND NEW 
750 x 16 
GRIP TIRE 

New first line, 
national brand, 6- 
ply tires. A real 
oversize for 650 
xl6. Princess 
Spec. Price $25 
Same tire as 
above, slightly 
used. Like new. 
No repairs. 

Only - $18 


7.50 x 20 — 8 ply, plus 2 
shock pads (equal to 10- 
ply). Fresh stock, 70-80% 
tread, no patches or repairs. 
Will replace 7.00 x 20 if 
used in set. Grip tread, 
non-directional, can be used 
on front wheels. 

A real buy 


COVER: This month's picture by Foxcroft 
is timely and symbolic of spring. The 
seed cleaning plant at Stony Plain, Al¬ 
berta, is municipally owned and stands 
for good seed and better farming through 
co-operative community effort. 


(Tubes to fit. $4) 


COMBAT TIRES — 900 x 20 ^ 

Recommended for Low Speed only; brute, rugged 
strength (equal to 20-ply), average weight 150 
lbs. Especially good for dump trucks, water 
wagons, Redi-Mix trucks, dirt haulers, and all 
off-the-road work. Almost impossible to break or 
cut through. 80% tread, no patches <fcCrt ft ft 

or repairs. TIRE & TUBE.. 

4 Tires and Tubes $220.00 
COMBAT TIRES—900 x 20 (with tubes). “Take- 

Offs." 100% tread. _ $ 75.00 

4 for $285.00 


9.00 X 20 — 10-PLY MILITARY 

Slightly used 80% tread, no patches or 
repairs of any kind. Fresh stock. All 
first line tires. Q Pfl 

SPECIAL, each. WOiDU 

Same Tire (as above). Take Offs equal 
to a New tire, no mileage, removed 
from new equipment. CEO Afl 

Each . JjDOiUU 

Used Tubes to fit—clean, no QJ Aft 
repairs, each . 


Editor: H. S. Fhy 

Associate Editors: Lohne Hurd 

Richard Cobb 

Field Editors: 

C. V. Faulknor, Alta, and W. Sask. 
Don R. Baron, Eastern Canada 
Home Editor: Amy J. Roe 
Assistant Home Editor: Phyllis Thomson 
Contributing Editor: Ann Tillenius 
Extension Director: G. B. Wallace 
Advertising Sales Manager: R. J. Horton 


SETON. Shock resistant, anti- 
magnetic, .stainless steel back, 
Gold color case and metal expan¬ 
sion bracelet. $13.95. 

V WRIST BEN. Completely re-styled, 
7 Shock resistant, anti-magnetic, 
\$7.95. Luminous, $8.95. 


J. E. Brownlee, Q.C., President 
R. C. Brown, Managing Director 
J. S. Kyle, Business Manager 


1200 G.P.H. NORCO CENTRIFUGAL PUMP 


WESTCLOX 


No. PI I—Stainless Steel shaft. 5 blade impeller with one oilite bearing at each end. Cast 
ings made of rust-proof alloy. %" inlet. outlet (adaptable to garden hose). QC 

Requires 1/6 to 1/3 H.P. Replacement parts always available. PRICE ..... 


Subscription Prices in Canada —50 cents one 
year; $1.00 two years; $2.00 five years; $3.00 
eight years. Outside Canada $1.00 per year. 
Single copies 5 cents. Authorized by the Post¬ 
master-General, Ottawa, Canada, for trans¬ 
mission as second-class mail matter. 
Published and printed by The Public Press 
Limited, 290 Vaughan St., Winnipeg 2, Man. 


Western Clock Company Limited 
Peterborough, Ontario 

*Reg’d Trade Marks 


CONTENTS COPYRIGHTED 
Non-fiction articles or features may be reproduced 
where proper credit is fliven to The Country Guide. 


AJ2 Prices F.O.B. Winnipeg. Satisfaction Guaranteed or Money Refunded, 


136 FORT STREET 
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SUPER TRACTION 

ALL TRACTION 

h TON 






1 FOLLOWING -TIRES AS 

ABOVE - TIRES ONLY 

750 x 16—12-Ply ALL TRACTION. 4MO Eft 

UNCONDITIONALLY GUARANTEED Y^iivU 

Two for $80.00 

750 x 15 — 700 x 15 — 12-Ply NYLON (Aircraft). 
FULL RECAP. All traction tread. Eft 

UNCONDITIONALLY GUARANTEED vOJbOU 

Two for $75.00 

750 x 16—10-Ply ALL TRACTION. Same tire and 
guarantee as above, if tire fails d'QT Kfl 

within one year. Each.... 

Two for $70.00 

850 x16 — NYLON 14-PLY (Oversize 750 x 16). 

Full recapped tires, Super Traction. Guaranteed to 
carry any load you can put on a one-ton truck. 

Will replace 700 or 750 x 16 tires, or A T Eft 

900 x 16. SUPER TRACTION. Each.. V s * ■ i«U 

Two for $90.00 

650 x16—NYLON 12-PLY ALL TRACTION. Due 
to heavy ply, you must have lock ring wheels. 
Guaranteed as above. Can also supply Eft 

in SUBURBANITE type tread. Each 

Two for $60.00 

NEW TUBES FOR ABOVE $4.50 EACH 

EXTRA HEAVY-DUTY CHAINS 

| PAD TYPE TRACTOR CHAINS 
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Weather Forecast 

(Allow a day or two either way in using this forecast. 

It should be 75 per cent right for your area, but 
not necessarily for your farm. — ed.) 


Prepared by 

DR. IRVING P. KRICK 
and Associates 



AVERAGE WEATHER 

April, 1957 


Alberta 

Unusually cold weather is expected 
throughout the province, with mean 
temperatures everywhere below nor¬ 
mal. Temperatures will range from 
four to six degrees below normal in 
the southern sections, to more severe 
differences farther north. Coldest con¬ 
ditions are expected around the 8th 
and again around the 22nd. Preceding 
the first cold outbreak fast moving 
weather fronts are expected to pass 
through the region every two to three 


days, bringing with them much wind 
and minor fluctuations in temperatures. 
Following the cold outbreak indicated 
around the 8th, cooler air will predom¬ 
inate again around the 13th, with the 
next cold spell expected around the 
22nd. 

As to precipitation, moderate to 
large excesses can be expected in the 
foothill valleys from Calgary south¬ 
ward to the Canadian-U.S. border. 
From Edmonton on north, moisture 
prospects are not too good. V 


Ontario 

Temperatures are expected to aver¬ 
age below normal in western On¬ 
tario, but above normal in the central 
and eastern regions. Modified cold air 
will invade this province with reg¬ 
ularity. However, these cold spells 
will be followed rapidly by warmer 
conditions, resulting in much above 
normal temperatures, particularly in 
the southern sections. Sub-zero read¬ 
ings will be rare and generally con¬ 
fined to the northern sections. Highs 


in the 70’s will not be at all unusual 
during the month. 

Frequent passage of storms will 
result in an unusual number of cloudy 
days, as well as considerable precipita¬ 
tion. The entire province should enjoy 
above normal precipitation with the 
largest excesses occurring in the 
southern-most sections. The outlook 
appears favorable for forage crops and 
winter grains, but the wet conditions 
will impede any tillage or planting 
operations. V 
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Saskatchewan 

April temperatures will be very 
much similar to that of last year. For 
most of the province temperatures 
will average nearly four degrees colder 
than the normal. No prolonged periods 
of warm weather are anticipated. 
Day-time readings will be in the 40-50 
degree range, although occasionally, 
a day or two with readings in the low 
60’s are likely. Night temperatures 
into the low teens will still be com¬ 
mon in the first half of April. 


Moisture prospects are not too good, 
except in the southern-most sections, 
where fast moving cold fronts during 
the month are expected to result in 
above - normal precipitation. Else¬ 
where, particularly in the northern¬ 
most sections, moisture deficiencies 
are likely to be large. Snowfall looks 
to be about seasonal in the hilly 
country of the southwest, with the re¬ 
mainder of the province experiencing 
slightly below normal snowfall to this 
date. V 


Quebec 

Much warmer conditions than usual 
are expected to prevail in Quebec. 
Cold surges into the province will 
have been moderated considerably 
prior to their arrival, and as a result, 
nothing unusually low should be ex¬ 
pected during the indicated cold spells. 
The temperature pattern should be 
quite uniform, as the cloudy condi¬ 
tions expected throughout the month 
will result in moderate variations in 
day- and night-time readings. 


Days with storminess are expected 
to be numerous in April, resulting in 
much above-normal precipitation in 
most of the southern sections. In the 
northern-most sections, precipitation 
will be slightly below normal. With 
generally warm conditions anticipated 
for the month, runoff is likely to be 
appreciable. Fields are expected to be 
too wet to conduct any normal farm 
activity. However, cover crops should 
benefit from the rain and warmth at 
this season". V 
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Manitoba 

Cold weather in March will con¬ 
tinue into April this year, a condition 
not at all unlike the weather that pre¬ 
vailed in March and April of 1956. 
The month is expected to be char¬ 
acterized by rapidly moving systems 
which will bring frequent changes in 
temperatures. Consequently, while 
the month is expected to be cold, no 
prolonged cold spells or extremely low 
readings are likely. In the southern 
sections temperatures will drop into 


the low teens during the cold spells. 
Sub-zero readings will occur mainly 
in the northern-most sections of the 
province. 

Moisture prospects are better than 
for the other two prairie provinces. 
Precipitation will be especially abun¬ 
dant in the southern half, where storm 
systems are expected to be most active. 
In the northern half, precipitation will 
be adequate but subnormal. Most 
stormy conditions appear likely around 
the 8th and 18th. V 


Maritime Provinces 

April temperatures will average 
warmer than usual throughout the 
Maritime Provinces. With cloudy skies 
expected to be quite numerous, night¬ 
time readings generally will be rather 
high for this time of year. At the same 
time, unusually warm days will be 
few. Mildest weather is ' expected 
around the 5th, 14th and 26th, with 
coolest conditions occurring at the 
beginning of the month. 

Moderate to large excesses of pre- 

PRECIPITATION 

APRIL 

TEMPERATURE 


cipitation are anticipated for the New 
Brunswick-Nova Scotia area. Follow¬ 
ing the first week, stormy conditions 
are expected to be prevalent and, ex¬ 
cept for the Labrador region, precipi¬ 
tation will mostly be in the form of 
rain. With temperatures much above [ 
the seasonal average, snow cover in/ 
the area will diminish rapidly. Thjfe 
warm and wet conditions will be fav¬ 
orable to pastures and winter grains, 
but the wetness will limit farming 
activity considerably. V 
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FORD TRUCKS 57 


V-8 and SIX! 



F-600 Conventional! 


Styleside Pickup! 


The Ranchero! 



See how many ways Ford Trucks 
are modern ■, ■ with new models, 
new power, new features for 
every farm hauling fob! 


\! 


A/FU/ More than 300 brand-new models, with G.V.W. ratings up 
to 45,000 lbs.; G.C.W. ratings up to 65,000 lbs.! 

A/EM Five half-ton pickups in the line ... and only Ford has ’em! 

A/EM Sensational Styleside pickup bodies, standard at no extra 
cost—Canada’s biggest, with 25 % more loadspace! 

A/EM The fabulous Ranchero—more than a car—more than a 
truck—carries more than half a ton! 

A/SW Eight ultra-modern, super-efficient engines—V-8 and Six—• 
every one of them offering the long wear and gas-saving 
economy of true short-stroke, high-torque power—all with 
the newest engineering advancements! 


A/EM Fordomatic Transmission and a heavy-duty automatic 
transmission, as well as power steering and other options 
now available on many more models! 

A/EM Structural rigidity and positive sealing, with all-welded 
construction, makes cabs stronger, safer, more comfortable! 


A/EM 


Hi-Dri ventilation keeps out water, brings in cleaner, 
fresher air! 


A/EM Hydraulic clutches work like hydraulic brakes, make 
shifting easier, reduce maintenance! 


A/EM "Natural position” suspended pedals eliminate toeboard 
holes, keep cabs weathertight! 


For '57 and the years ahead FORD TRUCKS COST 

to own...to 

(<Certain features illustrated or mentioned are “ Standard ” on some models, optional at extra cost on others.) 

SEE VOUR FORD-MONARCH DEALER 


LESS 


run... last longer too! 


















FARM NOTES 



Qqf 2 COh 

heart failure 
-too! 


KEEP THE 
OUAUTY YOU BOUGHT 


* 



A Genuine Ford Fuel Pump is literally the 
heart of a car. It maintains the precise 
flow of life-giving fuel to deliver showroom 
new performance and economy. To keep 
the quality you bought... the satisfaction 
of driving a car with a sound fuel pump ... 
drive to your Ford-Monarch or Mercury- 
Lincoln-Meteor Dealer or any of the thou¬ 
sands of garages that feature Genuine 
Ford Parts. 

All Genuine Ford Parts are engineered to 
new-car quality standards by the same 
men that originally designed your car. 


INSTALLED BY 

GOOD SERVICE GARAGES 

EVERYWHERE 

made 

-TO FIT • 

rO CAST l-ONGE* 



PARTS AND ACCESSORIES DIVISION • FORD MOTOR COMPANY OF CANADA, LIMITED 


Loveridge Says 
Keep Production Up 

ONSUMPTION of milk and milk 
products in 1956 exceeded Cana¬ 
dian production for the first time since 
dairy statistics have been recorded. 
This fact was brought out recently by 
Gordon Loveridge, president, Dairy 
Farmers of Canada, at the convention 
of the Alberta Dairymen’s Association, 
in Calgary. 

Mr. Loveridge predicted that, while 
the existing difference between pro¬ 
duction and consumption was small, 
it could increase fairly quickly. Ac¬ 
cording to the Gordon Commission, 
Canada’s population is likely to in¬ 
crease by 60 per cent over the next 
25 years. Considering that it takes us 
four years to grow a dairy cow, there 
are not many cow generations left in 
which to develop the herds necessary 
to handle the anticipated rise in the 
demand for dairy products. 

With the prospect of a strong mar¬ 
ket in the offing, Mr. Loveridge sug¬ 
gested that dairymen had better take 
stock of themselves, before the de¬ 
mand outstrips their ability to pro¬ 
duce. V 

Market 

Prices for Beef 

TEERS have consistently brought 
higher prices per pound on the 
market than heifers of a similar 
weight, quality and finish, but the 
spread in prices at different seasons 
and on different markets varies 
widely. This was revealed from a 
study made by the Canada Depart¬ 
ment of Agriculture on eight years of 
sales records obtained from the main 
livestock markets. 

The Department states that there 
has been little apparent difference be¬ 
tween the relative prices for steers and 
heifers of different grades, the top 
grades showing as much spread in 
price as the lower grades. Over the 
eight years, the price differential in all 
grades varied from instances when 
heifers outsold steers of the same 
grade, to instances when steer prices 
averaged five cents more per pound, 
than the same grade of heifers. The 
records show that on the Toronto 
market there has been a noticeably 
smaller spread than in Montreal. Mar¬ 
kets at Calgary and Winnipeg have 
ranged between the other two, with 
Calgary closest to the Toronto level. 



Dr. J. A. Anderson, who is to receive 
an award for distinguished service. 



Gordon Loveridge addressing the 1957 
Alberta dairy convention at Calgary. 


The study also revealed the seasonal 
character of heifer marketings. During 
the past three years, sales of heifers 
reached a peak in the November- 
December-January period, when they 
made up 30 to 38 per cent of the 
total. In the May-June-July period, 
heifer marketings declined to only 20 
to 25 per cent of the total. The spread 
in prices widened, or narrowed, in 
relation to the volume of heifers mar¬ 
keted. 

Reasons given by the trade for pay¬ 
ing less for heifers than for steers, in¬ 
clude: lower dressing percentages, 
(proportion of carcass weight to live 
weight); more wastage in cutting up 
carcasses; and a smaller percentage of 
the total carcass going into high- 
priced cuts. 

However, Department records sug¬ 
gest that there is a wider variation in 
dressing percentages between indi¬ 
vidual animals, even within the same 
grade and weight range, than there 
is between steers and heifers. The 
Department suggests that the carcass 
rather than the live weight of a beef 
animal is a much more reliable guide 
to the amount of meat the animal pro¬ 
vides. 

Meat specialists in the Department 
of Agriculture at Ottawa are continu¬ 
ing their studies. V 

Cerealist 
To Be Honored 

T HE American Association of Cereal 
Chemists will award its highest 
honor, the Thomas Rurr Osborne ’ 

Medal, to Dr. J. A. Anderson, chief 
chemist, Board of Grain Commis¬ 
sioners for Canada and director, 

Grain Research Laboratory, Winni¬ 
peg, at the annual meeting of the As¬ 
sociation, at San Francisco, in May. 

The Medal has been awarded only 
nine times previously, during the 31 
years of its existence. It is given for 
distinguished contributions in the 
field of cereal chemistry. J 

Dr. Anderson enjoys an enviable / 
reputation as an administrator, re-/ 
search worker, writer and lecturer/. 
Under his direction the Grain Re¬ 
search Laboratory has gained world¬ 
wide acclaim. His research contribu¬ 
tions have markedly assisted Canada 
in establishing and maintaining high i 
standards of quality for hard red J 
spring wheat, durum wheat and malt- * 
ing barley. V J 
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AUREOMYCIN. You’ll want to continue feeding this 
wide-range antibiotic all the way! North American 
Cyanamid, Ltd., Farm and Home Division, 5550 Royal- 
mount Avenue, Town of Mount Royal, Montreal, Quebec. 


♦Trademark 


c rAJVA jvt x » 


“Get him going 
fast with a good 
pig starter now!” 


Keep a good pig starter in front of them every day 
until they’ve hit 35 pounds. And be sure it contains the 
right amount of the right antibiotic: AUREOMYCIN. 


Ask your feed manufacturer, or feed dealer, for a pig 
starter containing the right amount of AUREOMYCIN. 
Ask him, also, about GROWING feeds that contain 


i 

Keep all your pigs doing well... growing fast and uni¬ 
formly ... at less cost per pig! 




This is the profit way to protect your pigs against 
enteritis and stresses. It’s the profit way to guard against 
invisible sub-clinical diseases. It’s the profit way to stop 
losses from atrophic rhinitis. It’s the profit way to get 
those low-cost, early gains that lead to fine, sturdy 
weanlings. 


Get all these advantages from a 
quality pig starter containing 
AUREOMYCIN 

(100 grams per ton) 

More pigs saved. 

Uniform litters, no runts. 

Fewer losses due to scouring, 
atrophic rhinitis and invisible diseases. 
Fast, low-cost early gains. 
Sturdy, big-bodied weanlings. 
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gives you the most for your money! 
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LOW PRICE tOO 

is standard equipment 
in the ’57 Chevy 



CHEVROLET 



A GENERAL MOTORS VALUE 


The exclusive quality and styling 
beauty of Body by Fisher . . . plus 
the greatest ride and performance of 
’em all . . . are standard equipment 
on Chevrolet! 

PAY NOTHING EXTRA —and you get Body by Fisher 
luxuries and conveniences many other cars can’t 
give you, even as extra-cost options! Important 
luxuries — like full double-wall steel construction, 
leg-room for six adults, higher-volume high-level 
ventilation. A host of sensible conveniences — 
like single-key locking, centre glove box, crank- 
operated front window ventipanes, a low 1" trunk 
loading sill. 

PAY NOTHING EXTRA —and you get the most copied, 
most easy-to-handle ride on the road! You get 
Ball-Race steering ... it feels almost like power 
steering. You get Anti-Dive braking control . . . 
virtually eliminates passenger-pitching nose-dive. 
You get famous outrigger rear suspension . . . 
nailed-to-the-road stability. You get modern oil- 
hushed hydraulic valve lifters ... in the quietest, 
most responsive V8 or 6 engines in the field. 

THAT'S JUST A SAMPLE of what’s STANDARD on 
the one car that has ALWAYS given you more 
for your money. Year in, year out. It’s a matter 
of pride with Chevrolet. And from your point of 
view, it’s a matter of value . . . you get more good 
things than any other car can afford to give you. 

Chevrolet sales leadership proves Chevrolet 
value! Month after month since its introduction, ; 
Canadians have bought more '57 Chevrolets 
than any other car. 


SEE YOUR 


CHEVROLET DEALER 
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Who 


Me? 


The airplane is bringing farmers closer to their 
neighbors and helping out with farm operations 


by RICHARD COBB 


\ FTER the canoe, the horse, the wagon, the 
/ % sled and just plain footslogging had opened 
* up the trails of North America, the steamer, 
the automobile, the truck and the tractor helped to 
make the dreams of the trail-blazers come true. 
Now it may be the turn of the airplane. Already an 
increasing number of farmers, with a wide range 
of incomes, are setting out to prove v it, through the 
Flying Farmers of America. 

These men believe that the F.F.A. can change 
the pattern of farming and farm living. They know 
that by taking to the air they can visit with their 
friends and make new acquaintances more fre- 
) quently. They can reduce the hazards of isolation 
when sickness, injury, or other disasters strike. 
They can cut the chore time on farms, and do some 
of the jobs more thoroughly and with less help. 
They can see their farms spread out as on a map 
beneath them, and figure out how they are measur¬ 
ing up to the needs of their land, how they can 
meet particular problems, and what others are doing 
about them. They see the airplane as an indis¬ 
pensable tool. It makes life a lot more fun, too, and 
need not cost much more than a car. 


See how the idea has spread! It started during a 
field day at the Oklahoma College of Agriculture in 
1944, when ten farmers arrived in their aircraft. 
They began then and there to talk of forming a 
club, and by the following spring had organized the 
Flying Farmers of Oklahoma. The press seized on 
it, and the idea spread like wildfire. The result was 
the Flying Farmers of America. They had formed 
chapters in 32 states by 1946, and now there are 
5,000 members in 37 states, and three Canadian 
provincial chapters with more than 300 members. 


The Alberta chapter started in 1955, closely fol¬ 
lowed by Saskatchewan, and then came Manitoba 
in 1956. The prairies, spread out like one vast land¬ 
ing field, and with great distances to cover, are 
ideal for this kind of development. But it is be¬ 
lieved that eastern Canada will find a use for it 


too, just as the New England states are hoping to 
do in the near future. 

Canada is in the F.F.A. on terms of absolute 
{ equality. For example, a Saskatchewan farmer, 
i Gerald English of Grayburn, is the director for a 
Region comprising his own province and Alberta, 
Vyyoming, Colorado and Montana. Farmers from 
. so'uth of the line are showing great interest in flying 
into Canada for hunting and fishing trips, tours, 
and just to visit with their Canadian neighbors. On 
the other hand, prairie farmers know that they al¬ 
ways get a big welcome whenever they attend 
Flying Farmers’ gatherings in the States. 


Naturally, they all talk among themselves of 
airplanes and the problems involved in flying, but 
they are going beyond that. These farmers from 
the two countries are becoming interested in one 
another’s farms. Their emblem is the windsock, 
and where there is one of these displayed on a 
farm, they know that a welcome awaits them. 

A LL this sounds fine for the farmer, but how 
about his family? F.F.A. organizers are not 
aiming to provide an excuse for flying farmers to 
take off into the blue and widen their horizons 
while the family exists as a kind of airport staff. 
Kenneth Butler, of Hutchinson, Minnesota, who is 
national president of F.F.A., says that they are 
emphasizing family membership. Each member of 
the family can take part as he does on the farm, 
where each has his duties, and husband and wife 
usually make the major decisions together. 

Take the case of Eileen Merrihew, the attractive 
wife of a Nebraska farmer. She has been elected 
“Queen” of the Flying Farmers of America, and as 
such she is responsible mainly for encouraging 
wives and children to attend fly-in meetings, pic¬ 
nics, pot-luck dinners and national tours, and to 
persuade the wives to learn to fly, too. 

Eileen Merrihew’s own experiences confirm the 
importance of the airplane in her life. She and her 
husband farm 70 miles, from the nearest big town, 
and because they can fly, they can make quick 
shopping trips as often as they wish. Last summer, 
one of their children fell into some water on the 
farm and was nearly drowned. They were able to 


Their three airplanes enable them to make a daily 
check of the yearling heifers, to ensure that bulls 
from other herds are not among them. This takes 
about an hour, which is better than six men with 
saddle horses could do. Also, cattle frequently pick 
up bones, which may lodge in their throats, and it 
was practically impossible to save cattle from chok¬ 
ing to death, before aircraft made frequent inspec¬ 
tions possible. 

At round-up, the cattle can be identified easily 
from the air, because their left ears have been lop¬ 
ped off. Aircraft can reduce a week’s work to a 
single day, and do the job more thoroughly, by spot¬ 
ting the hidden cattle, and co-operating with the 
men on the ground to bring them in. 

Their father, George Ross, took up flying in 1916, 
served with the old Royal Flying Corps, and was a 
pioneer airline pilot. He started to use aircraft 
extensively on the ranch about ten years ago, and 
now they are an essential part of it. Walter’s wife, 
Margaret, is also a keen flyer and is “Queen” of the 
Alberta chapter, which has more than 100 members. 

T HE Manitoba president, Peter Thompson, is 
another who uses an airplane to handle cattle, 
flying over his Brandon farm to spot sick animals or 
broken fences, and for other routine jobs. He is a 
keen advocate of the broader use of aircraft in rural 
life, and hopes that municipalities will see their 
way to maintain grassed strips at central points, 
which planes can use in emergencies, such as sick¬ 
ness in the community. (Please turn to page 58) 


fly him to a doctor within minutes, 
and were told that the child prob¬ 
ably would have died if they had 
not got there so quickly. 

Bob Merrihew, her husband, claims 
he uses his airplane more for farming 
than for pleasure trips. Among other 
things he checks the series of wind¬ 
mills pumping water for his farm, and 
inspects livestock frequently from the 
air. Both these jobs would be heavy 
time consumers but for his plane. 

In Alberta, there is a striking 
example of how the airplane has 
become a part of the farm equip¬ 
ment. Walter Ross, president of the 
Alberta chapter, and his two brothers 
ranch in the shortgrass country east 
of Milk River. It extends over ten 
townships and a half-share in two 
others, with a total of nearly 300,000 
acres, and distances up to 70 miles. 



fGuide photos 

F.F.A. leaders: Walter Ross, Alta.; Gerald English, Sask.; 
Kenneth Butler, national president; and Peter Thompson, Man. 
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HOGS OR BEEF. . . 


Which 

Will Be Better? 


This is a thinking-ahead article. The writer is qualified to offer 
an opinion, but farmers themselves must make the decisions 


by D. T. McINTOSH 



Market hogs like these, over the next few years, may offer eastern farmers 
a more profitable outlet for purchased feed grains than do beef cattle. 


I N recent years eastern Canadian farmers have 
been leaving the land in greater numbers than 
ever before, and turning to more remunerative 
occupations in a rapidly expanding industrial 
economy. Their main object has been to attain a 
higher standard of living for themselves and their 
families, than they were able to achieve as agricul¬ 
tural producers. Those farmers who remain on the 
land have been taking careful stock of their posi¬ 
tions. They are searching for answers as to the kind 
of production that will keep them in business, and, 
at the same time, provide them with a standard of 
living at least somewhat comparable to those en¬ 
gaged in non-farm occupations. 

A review of the current livestock and meat situa¬ 
tion leads to the following two conclusions: First, 
Ontario or eastern farmers, who plan on buying 
grain to feed livestock for meat production, will 
stand a better chance of making a profit from pigs 
than from beef cattle. Second, western farmers, 
particularly those in Alberta’s chinook belt, will 
have a big economic advantage over eastern pro¬ 
ducers when it comes to raising beef cattle by turn¬ 
ing grain into meat. Here is the reasoning behind 
these conclusions: 

Background of Livestock Markets. It should be 
understood that Canadian livestock prices reflect 
the demand and supply situation in the United 
States market. This is so because there are no 
embargoes on the cattle and beef trade between 
the two countries, and because it is possible to 
export Canadian produced hogs and pork products 
to the United States. (However, it is not possible 
for the U.S. to export hogs and pork products into 
Canada at the present time, owing to the incidence 


of hog cholera and vesicular exanthema in the hog 
population of that country.) 

The U.S. has become Canada’s main export out¬ 
let for livestock and livestock products. At the same 
time U.S. livestock prices are the highest that are 
available to Canadian producers. As a result of 
these conditions, U.S. livestock prices tend to act 
as a floor for Canadian livestock prices when we 
have a surplus, and, conversely, as a ceiling for 
Canadian prices when we have a shortage. 

General Price Prospects. Meat prices are not 
likely to improve much in the next few years, unless 
the western U.S. drought gets even more severe 
than it is, and moves into the Canadian prairies. 

The U.S. is now experiencing the worst drought 
in recorded history. In seven of the hardest hit 
states from Nebraska to Arizona, 530 of the 637 
counties in the region have been declared emer¬ 
gency drought relief counties. These states have 
about 53 per cent of the planted winter wheat acre¬ 
age, 37 per cent of the beef breeding herds, and 
32 per cent of all sheep and lambs in the U.S. 
While it is true that not all of this production 
potential is in the drought areas of these states, 
bad drought in parts of other states would more 
than make up the difference. Hence, the percent¬ 
ages quoted are a fairly accurate reflection of the 
amount of production affected by the drought. If 
the drought does not ease, herds may be reduced 
to the point where higher prices for livestock may 
result. 

Nevertheless, present livestock population is 
relatively high; there is an increasing number of 
big feedlots being established; and production of 
broilers and turkeys is heavy. It would appear, 


therefore, that North America will have enough 
meat in the next few years to prevent prices from 
climbing much beyond present levels. 

The Population Factor. Eastern Canada is a defi¬ 
ciency livestock area in relation to human popula¬ 
tion. It has 74 per cent of the people, but markets 
only 38 per cent of the cattle and 57 per cent of 
the hogs. Ontario’s human population and livestock 
marketings are about in balance. It has 33 per cent 
of the people and markets 32 and 37 per cent of 
the cattle and hogs, respectively. The Atlantic , 
provinces and Quebec are the large deficiency areas 
in the East. The four most easterly provinces, taken 
as a unit, have 11.2 per cent of the Canadian 
people, but only 1.4 per cent of the total cattle 
marketings and 2.1 per cent of the total hog 
gradings. 

In contrast, only 26 per cent of the Canadian 
population live in the West, where 62 per cent of 
the cattle and 43 per cent of the hogs are mar¬ 
keted. Alberta produces the greatest livestock sur¬ 
plus among the western provinces. It has only seven 
per cent of the population but accounts for 31 per 
cent of cattle marketings and 26 per cent of hog 
gradings. Since British Columbia is a livestock- 
deficient province, it can be readily seen that the 
prairie region is the main surplus producing area 
in Canada and is especially dominant in beef 
production. 

Production, Feed and Transportation Factors. 

However, in spite of the distribution patterns of 
human and livestock population, eastern farmers 
can still buy western feed grain and maintain an 
advantage in pork production. Here are a number 
of the reasons for this statement. 



Readily available feeders, lower feed costs and relatively equal steer and carcass transportation costs, are 
factors combining to give western stockmen an advantage over the eastern producers in beef cattle raising. 


Eastern farmers, on the average, have a higher 
grading type of hog than have western farmers. 
This advantage is particularly noticeable where hog 
quality in Ontario and Alberta is compared. In 
the East, feeder pigs are raised on the home farm ) 
in barns already standing. In the West, farmers/ 
normally would have to build accommodation to/ 
expand their hog production. Eastern carcasses ar#e 
worth a little more in the fresh pork trade than 
those which are slaughtered in the West and ship¬ 
ped down. This is because western carcasses 
must be split for grading and, during transit to 
eastern markets, the exposed bones along the back 
tend to dry out and turn a grey color. Hence, the j 
loin cuts from the western carcasses usually cannot 
be sold in the East as “fresh loins,” and must be 1 
made into “backs.” (Please turn to page 80) j 
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What will it mean to farmers other than poultry pro¬ 
ducers? Here is the story of one hold-out against the 
big swing to company financing of broiler production 


[Guide photos , 

The Amazing Broiler Business 


by DON BARON 

B ECAUSE Len McQuay couldn’t get a milk 
contract on his Galt, Ontario, farm, he is 
raising broilers now. This probably means, 
also, that he is now engaged in the fastest-growing, 
most competitive, and most efficient kind of food 
production. 

Like the poultry industry, his own farm has gone 
through an astonishing development in its short 
existence. He has boosted his original capacity of 
6,000 birds at a time, in 1951, to 40,000 birds now. 
He is growing birds in 10 weeks that required 11 
weeks five years ago. Likewise, his feed efficiency 
has been raised from 3.3 pounds of feed per pound 
of bird, to only 2.7 to 2.8 pounds. Furthermore, 
while he turned out over 600,000 pounds of 
broilers in 1956, he is still an independent hold-out 
in a business fast coming under control of big and 
well-financed companies. 

Efficiency of production seems to be the single 
important factor in this business. 

One U.S. poultry specialist recalled recently that 
in 1939-41,—the early days of the U.S. broiler 
business—, it took most growers 13.6 weeks to 
grow their birds to a three-pound market weight. 
The feed conversion was 3.95:1. 

Today, no grower could survive with such a 
feed-gain ratio. 

The same scientist went on to predict that within 
a few years, we may be producing four-pound 
birds at six weeks nf age, using only a pound of 
feed to grow a pound of bird. Since broilers have 
such a high water content, he even saw the possi¬ 
bility of beating that and making a pound of bird 
on less than a pound of feed. 

That is the kind of business Len McQuay is in. 
It is true that his story isn’t an ordinary farm 
story, but it was not extraordinary until he got into 
broilers. 

This graduate of the Ontario Agricultural Col¬ 
lege, worked as an agricultural representative for a' 
few years, then managed a well-known Jersey farm, 
before deciding to go farming for himself. He 
bought a 200-acre farm in 1951, found he couldn’t 
get a fluid milk contract, and sold the few cows 
already purchased. He then hired carpenters to 
remodel his barn into a broiler house, and has been 
turning out poultry meat ever since. He wasn’t a 
poultry enthusiast even then. He simply saw in the 
birds a chance to make farming pay. 

G ROWTH of the industry has been remarkable. 

John Summers, O.A.C. broiler specialist, points 
out that it almost doubles itself every two years. 
There seems no end to the appetite of people for 
this meat. For the first six months of 1956, the kill 
\in Ontario was up 61.6 per cent over 1955, to 
Jdmost eight million birds. In the last half of 1954, 
fiess than 200,000 birds a week were killed. In 
April, May and June, 1956, the weekly average 
kill in Ontario was up to 343,000 birds. 

'J’.he unusual part of the McQuay story is that 
Len 5 McQuay is still an /independent operator. 
John Summers estimates that 75 per cent of the 
, broilers grown in Ontario now are being grown 
under contract to processors, feed companies, or 


other interested concerns. The companies own the 
birds and the growers raise them for a fee, or salary. 

The business is becoming so streamlined that in 
some cases, a single company may own the hatchery 
(thus owning the birds that are hatched), the feed 
firm, and finally the killing plant. In short, they 
own the birds from egg to carcass. The grower is a 
paid employee. 

A far cry from the farming we used to know? 
Yes. But it is of interest to every farmer, because 
while no one seems quite sure just what effect 
broilers will ultimately have on the beef and pork 
market, it can’t help but affect it to some extent. 
That is the kind of thing farmers who raise meat 
animals must compete against today and to¬ 
morrow. 

The biggest job facing Len McQuay is to main¬ 
tain his independent position. He wasn’t backed 
by big finances when he started, and his operation 
has had to pay its own way. Shrewd management 
has probably made his survival possible. 

He says that buying chicks, arranging to have 
shavings ready at the right time, keeping propane 
tanks full, selling the birds, and keeping track of 
his expenses and receipts, force him to spend much 
of his time behind his desk in the house, or on 
the road. 

Since he disclaims “any close relationship to a 
hammer and nails,” he has paid for carpentry work 
when converting his barns. But- he has built 
cheaply (there is little weight to a floor of broilers), 
developed his business as a three-man unit (two 
hired men), and kept a sharp eye on every detail 
around the farm. 

H IS original barn was converted into a four- 
storey broiler house with a capacity of 11,000 
birds at a time. He sold his first batch of birds for 
32 cents a pound, the highest price he has ever 
received. 

“Today, with better feed and better birds, I can 
do as well selling for 26 cents,” he says. 

In the fall of 1953, he built a new broiler house, 
well away from the first barn, so that if he ever 
decides to sell out, he can dispose of them separ¬ 
ately. It measured 130 feet by 40 feet when fin¬ 
ished, was two storeys high, and had a capacity 
for 10,000 birds. 

Then, in the spring of 1955, he bought a neigh¬ 
boring farmyard with house and barn, and con¬ 
verted the 52- by 80-foot barn into a four-storey 
building handling 17,000 birds. 

To make use of the 200 acres of land, which has 
been pushed to high fertility with heavy applica¬ 
tions of poultry manure, he is now developing a 
flock of purebred Suffolk sheep. It numbers 65 
ewes, and he plans to build it to 150 ewes, because 
he estimates that the farm will feed that many. 
The sheep, and the active family of four young 
McQuays, provide adequate proof that this is a 
real family farm. 

T HE business end of the project requires con¬ 
tinuous attention. He buys his feed in a normal 
manner for the industry. It is provided by the feed 
company, and paid for when the birds are sold. In 
this business, chicks, too, can be bought on a 
deferred-payment plan. And Len states that it has 



Len McQuay uses hanging feeders, which can be adjustei 
as needed. A larger size is used as the broilers grou 


been possible to finance the steady expansion of 
his enterprise, because of profits from his broiler 
operations. 

Because he refuses to contract birds to any 
processor, preferring to take whatever the market 
price may be when his broilers are ready, he 
arranges his program so that regularly each month 
a group of birds reaches market weight. This means 
that he hits high and low markets alike. 

Each year he puts four lots of birds through 
each pen, except the main floor of the original barn, 
which is converted to use by the sheep each winter. 
The birds are sold at ten weeks, leaving three 
weeks to clean up, disinfect, and make ready for 
a new lot. 

Propane brooders are used. Water is piped to 
each pen under pressure. He has done without 
mechanical feeders, to keep down costs, and to 
justify his three-man unit. Crumb-type feed is 
hauled to the farm in (Please turn to page 61) 



broilers, and also sheep on the lower floor in wint 








ETHIOPIA 
Farms by Hand 

The soil is fertile, spade and rake are unknown, and 
the peasant farmer doesn't worry about the future 

by CORNELIUS J. JAENEN 

The peasant demands little from life, 
and can produce more than he requires. 


F ARMERS in Canada worry about 
marketing their grain, the effects 
of dumping on foreign markets, 
foot - and - mouth disease, and other 
problems. Perhaps a little look at how 
“the other half of the world” farms 
will make us a bit more thankful for 
the privilege of farming in this half. 

In Ethiopia, the oxen plod along 
slowly, followed by a crude wooden 
plow, and a ragged peasant shouting 
imprecations and encouragement. His 
wife, clad in a dirty and tattered 
cotton dress that reaches to her ankles, 
follows close behind, methodically, if 
somewhat slowly, breaking up the 
muddy clods of rich, red earth. This 
is Ethiopian agriculture at its best. 
This is a wealthy Christian farmer, 
who lives in the highlands. Down in 
the lowlands, the methods are more 
primitive; in fact, the lower one goes 
toward sea level, the lower the stand¬ 
ard of living becomes. 

Farming is the chief occupation of 
this isolated country, and it is still 
carried on much as it was when the 
Queen of Sheba ruled the highlands. 
Except for breaking the soil on the 
highlands with a crude wooden plow, 
all work is done with hand imple¬ 
ments, such as plowing stick, sickle 
and hoe. The spade, rake, scythe and 
flail are still unknown: the wheel is 
scorned. The present enlightened 
Emperor, Haile Selassie I, commonly 
styled as Jan Hoy, is aware of the 
agricultural potentialities of his em¬ 
pire; and he is always reminding the 
few educated men grouped around 
him that agriculture is still the most 
necessary of the world’s principal 
forms of production. But he is unable 
to effect a real agricultural revolution 
at this stage; an enlightened leader 
must be sure he is being followed. 

Ethiopian agriculture is essentially 
a self-sufficing, garden type of farm¬ 
ing. It is not undeveloped, because it 
permits the support of about ten mil¬ 
lion people. This type of subsistence 
agriculture will have to continue, 
until markets for surpluses (when 
these are produced in sufficient quan¬ 
tities) are found, suitable methods are 
introduced to improve peasant farm¬ 
ing, and transport facilities are greatly 
improved or introduced. 

A significant future promise lies in 
the fact that the soil is particularly 
fertile. The Emperor has been con¬ 
vinced by F.A.O. experts that sec¬ 
ondary industries, which require raw 
materials, have to be built up in a 


country which is 80 per cent agricul¬ 
tural, if modernization is to follow. 
He has welcomed the aid of foreign 
technical experts and research workers. 
A Development Bank of Ethiopia has 
been established to provide assistance 
to enterprising farmers. Just a few 
members of the ruling classes have 
availed themselves of this opportunity; 
land tenure is too insecure to permit 
the country landlords to embark on 
experiments. Two cattle-breeding sta¬ 
tions, four experimental centers and 
an Oklahoma-staffed agricultural sec¬ 
ondary school and college are now 
operating. But even the casual visitor 
to Ethiopia is soon aware of the fact 
that the work of the experts is not 
reaching, or impressing, the peasants. 

Land is fertile, nature is generous, 
and proyision does not need to be 
made for the future, so the peasant 
sees no need for surplus production. 
The peasants are the most conserva¬ 
tive element in the country. Some of 
the agricultural experts in Ethiopia 
(several Canadians!) have realized 
this, and have insisted that the first 
step should be to introduce better 
methods among the villagers. The vast 
majority of “the literate few” despise 
manual work, so the hope for an agri¬ 
cultural revolution lies with the vil¬ 
lagers and peasants. 

A IR transport preceded rail serv¬ 
ice, because of the rugged relief 
of much of the country. The absence 
of good roads has not only made com- 
'munication difficult, and surplus pro¬ 
duction useless, but it has accentuated 
the isolation of the country, so that 
even ideas diffuse slowly. Customs 
and municipal departments do a great 
deal to discourage progress, and gov¬ 
ernment regulations seriously hamper 
foreign investments. Foreign invest¬ 
ments are always invited, but terms 
for concessions are far from attractive. 
Climate and labor supply are very 
favorable to plantation agriculture. 
Still, Ethiopia, which is the home of 
coffee, is an inconspicuous producer 
on the world market. 

Coffee plants grow wild in the 
forests of Kaffa province: it was the 
Arabs who introduced this Ethiopian 
berry to the Turks. Europeans got it 
from the Turks, and the Dutch intro¬ 
duced the plant to Brazil, which is 
now the world’s greatest producer. 
Ethiopia’s coffee forests flourish on 
volcanic soils consisting of recently 
decomposed lavas and ashes. Besides, 
the plateau topography provides 


essential water drainage and air drain¬ 
age. Convectional rains allow much 
sunshine and make cultivation not too 
difficult. Even subsistence crops could 
be grown between rows of coffee trees. 

The long dry season peculiar to this 
region is most favorable for preparing 
the coffee for market. Ethiopian coffee, 
with the exception of Harar coffee 
which is grown on plantations started 
by the Italians, is used as a “filler,” 
but it could be developed for select 
markets. A good labor supply, good 
growing and harvesting conditions at 
intermediate elevations and signs of 
improving transport facilities make a 
renewed interest in Ethiopian coffee 
sound practical. Ethiopia needs coffee 
for cash. 

Cotton is also needful to the de¬ 
velopment of the native economy; its 
cultivation on a large scale could cut 
down the present heavy imports. The 
extensive methods with unskilled labor 
in the highlands of British East Africa 
should be suited to Ethiopia. Small 
farms using hand tillage could serve 
the purpose, as long as modern ma¬ 
chinery were used in ginning. 

There is a distinct advantage, to my 
mind, in having cotton grown by 
natives in small plots scattered over 
the country. This system assists in 
preventing the serious soil erosion ex¬ 
perienced in some of the cotton-grow¬ 
ing countries. Ethiopia has very heavy 
seasonal rains, but to date, vegetation 
is found, to the very tops of most of 
the mountains. The present fibre is 


short and of only medium quality, 
suitable only for low grades of cloth. 
Cotton is being advocated as a sound 
crop by all the experts, because the 
chestnut-brown soils of southern Ethi¬ 
opia are a good seed bed. Labor is 
cheap for weeding, cultivating and 
picking. Cotton clothing is most suit¬ 
able for the natives, as it is easily 
washed; it is cheap and not subject to 
destruction by moths. 

I N the growing of other crops the 
Ethiopian peasant has already 
proved his ability. Oilseeds are the 
country’s second chief export. Millet 
and sorghums, of which there are' 
many varieties in the country, are the 
favorite cereals. They are exception¬ 
ally drought- and pest-resistant, but 
they seem inferior as human foods. 
Their presence does suggest a long 
dry season such as is typical of 
Ethiopia. 

Corn, Cayenne peppers and sweet 
potatoes have spread since their intro¬ 
duction in the sixteenth century by the 
Portuguese. Citrus fruits and the en¬ 
tire group of temperate fruits and 
vegetables can be grown, as the 
Italians demonstrated, but the Ethi¬ 
opian has no desire to grow these. 
Even the educated classes who study 
about vitamins do not believe in eat¬ 
ing them. 

On the lowlands all tropical fruits 
and sugar cane do extremely well; 
again, the natives are not particularly 
(Please turn to page 64) 



While tfonkeys are frequently seen carrying heavy burdens like these, the 
mules are owned and ridden by important rural and provincial dignitaries. 
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That Seed Built 

The three-unit seed-cleaning plant on the Franklin Mohler 
farm at Maymont, Saskatchewan, signifies his belief that 
specialization, in the long run, is more rewarding 

by C. V. FAULKNOR 



[Guide photos 


R EGISTERED seed growers are 
dedicated men, who strive 
constantly to improve the 
quality of their product and their 
methods of handling it. In this regard, 
Franklin Mohler of Maymont, Sas¬ 
katchewan, is no exception. It would 
be rather surprising if he was, since 
Franklin is the son of pioneer farmer 
and seed grower George Mohler, who 
was elected a Robertson Associate ai 
the annual convention of the Cana¬ 
dian Seed Growers’ Association when 
he retired from active farming in 
1949. This honor, given for outstand¬ 
ing contributions in the field of seed 
production, has been bestowed on 
only 80-odd growers in the whole of 
Canada. 

The elder Mohler was one of the 
first settlers in the Maymont area, 
coming north from the United States 
in 1904. In 1906, Franklin arrived on 
the scene, thereby earning a place in 
the annals of the district as the first 
white boy born north of the railroad. 
Like most farm-raised boys, young 
Mohler learned the business the hard 
way. By 1930, he was able to assume 
most of the responsibility. That, too, 
was the year his father decided to 
become a grower of registered seed 
grain. 

For their initial planting, the 
Mohlers obtained enough top-grade 
Hannchen barley to seed 60 acres. 
In both quality and quantity that 
first crop was an outstanding success: 
the seed was large enough to pass a 
No. 0 fanning mill screen, and it ran 
over 50 bushels to the acre. Finan¬ 
cially, however, the crop was some¬ 
what less successful, because 1930 
was also the year when the very 
bottom fell out of the grain market. 

“We sold our first carload at 22 
cents a bushel,” Franklin recalls 
ruefully, “making only about $100 
over and above the cost of the seed.” 

\ A preference for established, proved 
Varieties has become characteristic 
olf the Mohler enterprise. His two 
main seed crops today are Hannchen 
barley and Thatcher wheat. Unlike 
, many other growers, Franklin has 
refrained from climbing onto the 
Selkirk bandwagon, his experience 
with the new rust-resistant variety 
having been that it needs very favor¬ 


able conditions to produce a sample 
as good as Thatcher will produce 
under normal conditions. 

“For our area, Thatcher is still the 
best wheat,” he maintains, “but I 
agree, that growers might be wise to 
plant a little Selkirk, in case of another 
rust epidemic.” 

W HEN the Mohlers first started 
growing seed, the cleaning pro¬ 
cess involved a great deal of back 
work. Grain had to be lifted into the 
hopper of their 30-year-old Viking 
fanning mill, and considerable hand 
picking was also needed to ensure 



The Franklin Mohler family near the 
shelterbelt that protects their home. 

that their product would meet the 
exacting qualifications for registered 
seed. Now, cleaning is a three-machine 
affair, which takes care of most chaff, 
imperfect kernels, and weed seeds 
found in the crop, without so much 
muscular effort. Wild oat seed, how¬ 
ever, still has to be removed by hand, 
because it varies so widely in size 
and weight. 

The three-unit cleaning plant was 
built so that seed brought in from the 
fields could be lifted from the truck 
by elevator, and conveyed to a hopper 
located over the first machine (a 
Carter disk). From there, a built-in 
wooden elevator carries the grain to a 
Link-Aero fanning mill that provides 


a strong air blast, to remove lighter 
seeds that escape the first machine. 
Another elevator then takes it to the 
old Viking mill, where it gets a final 
going - over before bagging. The 
reason for this arrangement is that 
barley screenings from both the Link 
and Viking machines can be marketed 
as No. 1 Feed, because the Carter 
disk has already taken out weed seeds 
and cracked kernels. 

“However, if I had to confine my¬ 
self to one machine I’d choose the 
Link-Aero,” Franklin confided, “but 
the Carter disk and Link make a 
wonderful combination.” 

The staunch old Viking mill is 
thrown in for good measure, to make 
the seed cleaning job just that much 
better—a bit of extra care which 
marks the careful seed grower. This 
unit has been in use for 30 years, the 
only alteration being an extra sprocket 
that was installed to increase fan 
speed and give a heavier blast of air. 

W HEN The Country Guide called, 
Franklin Mohler and two of his 
neighbors were busy enlarging and 
modifying the cleaning plant. Under 
the new set-up, a scalper was to be 
located above the Carter disk. Grain 
coming in from the fields would be 
drawn up a 32-foot elevator, to a 280- 
bushel hopper located in the cupola 
of the building. From there, it would 
feed by gravity to the scalper, Carter 
disk, and the Link-Aero, then through 
the final grader—the Viking. From the 
latter, an elevator would take it to 
any one of four elevated bins (two of 
270-bushel capacity, and two of 140- 
bushel capacity), which could be 
emptied by gravity feed to waiting 
trucks. A gravity feed-line from one 
of the larger bins would lead to a 
sackholder so that seed could be 
sacked and weighed at any time with¬ 
out too much hand labor. 

“We should be able to handle from 
80 to 85 bushels a day now,” Franklin 
estimated. 

In addition to the seed bins, there 
is a 300-bushel bin for screenings 
which is filled by an electrically 
powered auger. All bins were being 
re-inforced with plywood so they will 
be easier to clean—usually with an 
ordinary household - type vacuum 
cleaner. 


But separation is only one of the 
cleaning jobs necessary on a farm 
growing registered seed. Trucks and 
harvesters, as well as grain bins, must 
be thoroughly gone over when chang¬ 
ing from one crop to another. This 
often involves a two- or three-hour 
halt in the midst of harvesting opera¬ 
tions. 

A look at Federal government 
regulations governing the various 
classes of seed will demonstrate the 
care a seed grower must exercise to 
enable his product to qualify. Regis¬ 
tered No. 1 wheat seed must contain 
no primary, or secondary, noxious 
weed seeds, and not more than three 
weed seeds of any type, per pound. 
It must contain no Tartary buckwheat, 
only 0.5 seeds per pound of any 
other crop, and seed germination 
must not fall below 85 per cent. In 
comparison, No. 1 Commercial seed 
can contain one primary, or secondary 
noxious weed seed, and 25 other weed 
seeds per pound. 

I N addition to his registered grain, 
Franklin grows a little Elite class 
Thatcher. Only growers whose seed 
qualifies as Elite stock for three years 
running are accepted as Elite pro¬ 
ducers by the Canadian Seed Growers’ 
Association. Elite stock is specially 
selected seed, eligible to produce first 
generation registered grain. Although 
Elite seed is foundation stock of extra 
high quality, and brings a premium 
price, requirements are so high and 
quantities grown so small, that it is 
not considered a money-making pro¬ 
position. A Plant Products „ Division 
official described it aptly when he 
termed Elite seed growing a labor of 
love as far as seedmen are concerned, 
and further proof of their dedication 
to better seed production. 

The average farmer might well 
wonder if all the extra time and cost 
of producing registered seed pays 
dividends. The evidence would indi¬ 
cate that it does. Registered seed 
growers generally have a bit more 
ready cash to meet current expenses 
than the commercial grower, who is 
bound by the limitations of grain 
quotas and storage space. Apart from 
a more stable market, the seed grower 
gets a better price for his grain, and 
(Please turn to page 63) 
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Some Fish To Fry 

There was more to running a fish hatchery than planting the 
eggs and sitting around while they hatched. Jerry liked to 
imagine he was the plant superintendent when Ted was away 


by STEVE McNEIL 


J ERRY watched Kathy 
walk across the fish 
hatchery lawn. He tried 
to hoist a smile to let her 
know that he was glad she 
was comirjg, but he couldn’t. 
He stopped the power mower 
and looked at her with ill- 
concealed resentment. 

Kathy said, “Hi!” 

It was hard to keep from 
answering her with the same, 
light camaraderie. She was 
carrying lunch for them both 
and for a moment Jerry de¬ 
cided to forget all that had 
been said before and go with 
Kathy to Falls Creek. They 
would dangle their feet in 
the water and eat sandwiches, 
then lie on the bank and look 
at the sky and talk—just like 
old times. But those days 
were behind them, and in be¬ 
tween were the harsh words 
and the quiet antagonism be¬ 
cause of Lee Manners. 

Jerry said, as Kathy walked 
up to him, “Well?” 

“Well! Aren’t you going to 
eat lunch?” 

“I thought you’d be eating 
with Fancy Pants.” 

She frowned for a moment, 
as if she were either trying to 
think who Fancy Pants was 
or trying to figure why Jerry 
was letting the break between 



H£PT. Of 
'i IfiSMf &!«•$ 


“All this I love and have loved since I 
startedhe said to Kathy. “I am going to 
take the examination and get an appoint¬ 
ment.” 


“Okay. I cleaned the 
troughs. I’ll flush out these 
raceway ponds and pick the 
loss. I cut the lawn.” 

“Things are going good,” 
Ted said. “They’re going so 
good I’m going to take five 
days of that leave I’ve piled 
up. Friend of mine in Seattle 
has an airplane with floats. 
We’re going to see if Canada 
is kidding about all that fish- 
.ing up there. There won’t be 
much to do here. Transfer 
those steelhead fingerlings 
and take care of the routine 
mail and the other stuff. 
Things are quiet.” 

“They always are,” Jerry 
said, “unless the boss leaves.” 

“Another thing. I want you 
to see that Bagley overseer 
and tell him we’re going to 
fell that fir.” 

Jerry nodded. “About half¬ 
way up the line?” 

“That’s the one. Get Bub 
Caldwell to help you for a 
day. I want it down. First 
windstorm and the fool thing 
will go right across the pipe¬ 
line.” 

J ERRY frowned. He kicked 
at the grass and then he 
looked up at Ted and said, 
“Do we hafta get that Bagley 
timber guy’s permission to 
fell that fir?” 


them become wider, and wouldn’t pany, maybe. Too bad I don’t have ing and dying without water. It was a Ted grinned at him. Ted knew how 


accept her peace - making gesture. 
“You mean Lee?” she asked. 

“I mean Fancy Pants—the new Bag- 
ley overseer,” Jerry said. “Lee Man¬ 
ners—yes.” 

ATHY sighed. “We went all 
through that, Jerry. Just because 
I went riding with Lee doesn’t 
mean—” 

“And just because I’m a guy who 
works for a government fish hatchery 
and haven’t a big-shot job with a 
1 timber company, making a lot of 
money. Go eat lunch with Lee Man¬ 
ners. All we got is fish! Just fish! We 
went over all that before, too—when 
we talked of getting married.” 

“We went over what?” 

Jerry waved an arm, encompassing 
the hatchery grounds. “All this,” he 
said. “I love it and I’ve loved it since 
I started—two years ago—and I’m still 
going to take the Civil Service exam¬ 
ination and get a permanent appoint¬ 
ment. I still feel the same way about 
it.” 

“But I didn’t mean that, Jerry. All 
I said was that we could get married 
sooner if you had a job that paid 
more. A job like—” 

“Like Lee Manners,” Jerry said 
quickly. “Overseer for a timber com- 

Illustrated by J. H. Petrie 


smooth manners and a slick way of 
talking.” ' 

“You’ve been around here so long 
you act like a fish!” Kathy snapped. 
She walked away, her back straight 
and uncompromising. 

For a moment Jerry had an impulse 
to run after her—to tell her he was 
sorry, to take her in his arms and with 
kisses and soft words patch up the 
thing that was between them but he 
didn’t. He started the mower and 
doggedly began mowing the lawn. 

After lunch he told himself that he 
would forget Kathy and Lee Manners 
and everything not connected with 
his job. He remembered that he hadn’t 
taken the water temperature, so he 
read it, noted it on the chart and then 
flushed the head trough and cleaned 
the small troughs. When he finished, 
he stood inside the hatchery, listening 
to the sound of the water as it ran 
into the troughs from the head trough. 
He listened for the funny gurgling 
sound that this particular head trough 
sometimes made, heard it and smiled. 
The running water was music to 
Jerry. With the water turned off, after 
they planted the fish, the hatchery 
sounded like a morgue. It frightened 
him to see the troughs empty. He 
always imagined that there were mil¬ 
lions of little fish inside, and in the 
big pools outside the hatchery, gasp- 


hatcherymans nightmare. 

Not that Jerry was responsible. He 
wasn’t the hatchery superintendent. It 
was Ted Lawrence’s job, but it made 
Jerry nervous just to think of it. There 
wasn’t much you could do. If the 
pipeline broke you could try to fix it, 
and if you couldn’t do that, you had 
to open the gates and release the fish, 
giving them a fighting chance in their 
native waters. But it was a poor fight¬ 
ing chance. 

T HERE was more to running a 
hatchery, Jerry thought as he 
looked at the troughs, than planting 
the eggs and then sitting around while 
they hatched. Kathy used to think so, 
too. She used to sit with Jerry and say, 
“The important thing is that you’re 
creating instead of tearing down. The 
loggers are eatiftg up the forests, the 
miners are digging the resources out 
of the ground, and they are putting 
nothing back. You are!” 

Jerry smiled ruefully as he thought 
of what she had said. That was before 
Lee Manners came to town. And that 
was before they had tried to budget 
for two on his salary. 

Jerry walked out of the hatchery 
and met Ted coming up the walk. 
“How’s it going, Jerry?” Ted asked 
him. 


it was. “Personally I don’t care. But 
officially, yes. We have only water 
rights through their timber.” 

Jerry looked at Ted as if his boss 
were asking him to mow the lawn 
with his teeth and said, savagely, “All 
right—I’ll ask him.” 

“Better send him a memorandum, 
too,” Ted said. “Just for the record.” 

Jerry watched Ted walk away. Nor¬ 
mally he was glad when Ted was 
gone. Not that he didn’t like him. He 
did. Ted was aces. But he liked to 
imagine that he was hatchery superin¬ 
tendent and when Ted was gone, it 
was easy to put on the cloak of re- 
(Please turn to page 35) 
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This smart service station is part of a successful enterprise operated by the Sherwood Co-operative Association Limited of Regina. 



C O-OPERATIVES save money. 
They help to control monopoly. 
They serve to reduce price 
spreads. But what other contribution 
■ do they make? Do they strengthen 
’ society in ways less apparent? Have 

they unusual significance in the 
'x human search for peace and plenty? 

These are not simple questions and 
they have no simple answers but it is 
certain that if people had learned to 
get along together; to emphasize their 
} common interests rather than their 
differences; and to value the welfare 
of others as highly as their own—in 
short, to co-operate—this world would 
be a safer habitation. 


Those who learn to co-operate are 
following principles which have their 

* basis in equity and social justice, and 
which have proved to be sound guides 
for the operation of commercial enter¬ 
prise. 

Perhaps the fundamental nature of 
the co-operative movement should be 
established. One of the best definitions 
of co-operative enterprise is this one: 
“A co-operative enterprise is one 
which belongs to the people who use 
its services, the control of which rests 
. equally with all the members, and the 
gains of which are distributed to the 
members in proportion to the use they 

* make of its services.” 


Co-operatives are not based on self¬ 
ishness. They exist for service. No one 
can gain at the expense of his neigh¬ 
bor members through the operation 
[of a proper co-operative. 

Co-operatives do not reflect the 
^ower of wealth. The member has one 
? vot\e, regardless of the size of his in- 
jvesf/nent in the enterprise. 

Co-operatives place full responsi¬ 
bility on the membership. They are 
entirely free—free to fail as well as 
jto succeed. 


About Co-operation 


What does co-operation mean, and why is there so much talk 
about it? The Co-operative Union of Canada, through its 
president, answers the question in this article 

by R. S. STAPLES 


Co-operatives have nothing to gain 
through offering merchandise of 
doubtful value, or entering on high- 
cost merchandising methods. The 
member’s interest lies in good quality 
at reasonable cost. 

C O-OPERATIVES give experience 
in economic community organiza¬ 
tion, but more than this by federating 
and joining together to serve common 
purposes, co-operatives themselves 
co-operate. Their members conse¬ 
quently gain skill in the democratic 
operation of large-scale enterprises 
essential to modern mass-production 
methods. Incidentally, and perhaps 
more importantly, they gain skill in 
the use of the very principles on which 
good relationships between all groups 
and peoples must ultimately depend. 

Co-operatives are little democracies. 
They apply the principles of democ¬ 
racy to economic operations over a 
wide range of activities—credit, finan¬ 
cing, purchasing, marketing, housing, 
insurance. They are the means 
through which people can take res¬ 
ponsibility-direct and complete—for 
providing themselves with the services 
they need. Without co-operatives 
people can never acquire the skills 
necessary for economic democracy. 
Without those skills and the confi¬ 
dence engendered by their possession, 
they can never achieve full stature as 
a people truly free. Herein lies the 
real social significance of the co-oper¬ 
ative movement. 

The need for co-operation between 
people always has been present. 
Throughout most of his history man¬ 


kind was kept busy finding food for 
his young and a place to sleep at night. 
There was undoubtedly a large ele¬ 
ment of co-operation in these efforts, 
but the wider problems and dangers 
we experience didn’t exist. 

In the course of thousands of years, 
many new problems have emerged. 
In the old days it often concerned an 
acceptable division of the day’s kill. 
Who actually got the bear? The man 
who killed it because he happened to 
be standing behind the right rock, 
or the members of the tribe equally, 
though some were mending their 
canoes at the time? Was credit due 
only to those who took part in the 
chase; and if so, what of those who 
could never take part? What about the 
man who just seized the dead bear 
and took him home? In these days, 
our problems concern anti-colonialism, 
nationalism, racial prejudice, interna-, 
tional communism, trade routes, oil 
reserves and the like, in addition to 
the primitive problem of food distri¬ 
bution. 

One can wonder, however, if the 
real nature of the problem has changed 
so much. Maybe, after all these ex¬ 
amples and lots more like them are 
just expressions of man’s suspicions, 
lack of confidence, fear and doubt. 
Do the same principles, that apply in 
relationships between individuals, also 
apply in relationships between na¬ 
tions? Are we concerned about Russia 
or Egypt really because we know that 
selfishness is pretty generally distrib¬ 
uted within the human race? Are we 
humans dividing ourselves off into 
assertive groups, because we live in a 


competitive society and will be at a 
disadvantage if we don’t. 

Few people are naive enough to 
suggest that these unfortunate atti¬ 
tudes can be changed quickly, or that 
classical human reaction is not based 
on necessity to some extent. It may be 
a long time before mankind develops 
the kind of confidence which will be 
necessary before aggression, whether 
military or economic, can be effect¬ 
ively controlled. 

But having agreed on the goal,— 
and humanity is on record as having 
agreed time and time again the desir¬ 
ability of a happy, friendly and peace¬ 
ful world—, the question is to decide 
what next should be done about it. 

A chicken - or - the - egg argument 
would prove unprofitable here, but 
certainly the attitudes and capabilities 
of individuals, as such, are very im¬ 
portant to the successful evolution of 
the human race, and perhaps to its 
survival. Not only do individuals set 
the tone for community living, but 
they establish the framework of 
thought into which social progress 
must fit and thus determine to a great 
extent the pattern of international rela¬ 
tionships. 

U nfortunately perhaps the 

ability of a people to establish 
satisfactory relationships does not 
depend entirely on knowledge. If it 
did, the task would be much lighter, 
for knowledge can be acquired with 
relative "ease. The great truths on 
which good relationships must be 
based have been known, nevertheless, 
for many centuries. They have been 
on record since the earliest books were 
written. Most of us who follow the 
Christian faith know, or know of the 
Ten Commandments and the Sermon 
on the Mount. Without seeming to 
(Please turn to page 81) 
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set your 
sights on 


U. I I 

Savage 340 


superb accuracy, year-’round use 


It’s always “open season” with the Savage 340 . . . 
chambered for 2 great varmint cartridges and 
America’s most popular deer caliber. Stock has 
medium-high comb and trim lines for steady handling, 
fine balance and streamlined appearance. 

This rugged bolt action repeating rifle has a ramp 
front sight and rear sight with elevation adjustment 
. . . drilled and tapped for popular receiver sights 
and ’scope mounts. Available in 3 great calibers: ' 

.222 Remington 50 grain bullet— A flat-shooting 
extremely accurate cartridge. The advanced design of 
the 340 brings out the ballistic potential of this high 
velocity cartridge. 

.22 Hornet 45 grain bullet— High velocity and 
fine accuracy make the .22 Hornet a favorite varmint 
cartridge. An economical cartridge that delivers peak 
accuracy in the Savage 340. 

.30-30, 150 and 170 grain bullets— The most widely 
known and used high power cartridge in America. 

For more than 50 years it has proved its effectiveness 
on deer and medium-sized game. 

The 340’s exclusive head space control and 
specialized Savage manufacturing methods give 
you extreme accuracy- at a price so low 
you can buy the 340 complete with 
’scope for less than you might expect to 
pay for the rifle alone. See it at your 
dealer’s now. 

There is a complete line of Savage, 

Stevens and Fox shotguns and rifles 
for every shooter and every kind of 
shooting. Write for free rifle or 
shotgun catalog. Savage Arms 
Corporation, Chicopee Falls 31, Mass. 


$61.50 


Savage 

SAVAGE • STEVENS • FOX FIREARMS 


ALL PRICES ARE SUGGESTED RETAIL, 
AND SUBJECT TO CHANGE 


When Writing to Advertisers Please Mention The Guide 




For Complete Blackleg Protec 


Immunize with 

Clostridium Chauvei Septicus Bacterin 

Each dose combines full protection against both 
Blackleg and Malignant Edema. The long time 
untarnished record of dependable immunity with 
one dose makes the FRANKLIN brand first choice 

FRANKLIN SERUM CO OF CANADA LTD. 

East - Calgary, Alberta 




Local Drug Store Dealers 


GET IT AT A GLANCE 


Farm cash income in 1956 was 13 
per cent higher than in 1955, accord¬ 
ing to preliminary D.B.S. estimates. 
Boosted by larger returns from sales 
of grain, cattle, hogs, poultry and 
eggs, and by increased participation 
payments on prairies grain crops, cash 
income rose in 1956 to $2,656,000,000 
from $2,353,000,000 in 1955. All 
provinces except British Columbia and 
Nova Scotia shared in the increase. V 


Feed grain supplies in 1956-57, as 
reported by the D.B.S., are running 17 
per cent higher than a year ago and 
39 per cent above the ten-year (1946- 
55) average. The net supply, (gross, 
less estimated exports and seed re¬ 
quirements), is calculated at 1.17 tons 
per grain - consuming animal unit. 
Grain consumed per animal unit in 
recent years has rarely exceeded .8 
tons. V 


The Ontario Farm Products Mar¬ 
keting Act is going to be streamlined 
in conformity with the Supreme Court 
of Canada, judgment which was 
handed down in January. The Honor¬ 
able W. A. Goodfellow, Minister of 
Agriculture for Ontario, said, in mak¬ 
ing the announcement, that amend¬ 
ments to the Act will be introduced 
at the present session of the Legisla¬ 
ture. The Ontario Government in¬ 
tends to do everything possible to 
provide farmers in the province with 
legislation required to handle the sale 
of their produce. V 

U.S. wheat exports in the first half 
of the 1956-57 crop year were twice 
as large as for the corresponding six- 
month period a year ago. Exports in 
the period just closed amounted to 
225 million bushels of wheat and flour. 
The corresponding Canadian export 
for the period is 157 million bushels, 
which is 40 million bushels ahead of 
the same period a year earlier. The 
principal markets for Canadian wheat 
have been the U.K., W. Germany, 
Japan, the Iron Curtain countries, 
Belgium, the Netherlands and Swit¬ 
zerland. V 

Chick production in registered 
Canadian hatcheries reached an all- 
time high in 1956. More than 100 
million chicks were produced for the 
first time in a calendar year. Of this 
total, the chicks were, by breeds: 41.3 
per cent crosses, 18.5 per cent White 
Plymouth Rocks, 9.8 per cent White 
Leghorns, 9.1 per cent Light Sussexes, 
8.5 per cent Barred Plymouth Rocks, 
6.3 per cent New Hampshires and 
6.3 per cent miscellaneous breeds. 
Production in 1956 was about 26 per 
cent higher than in 1955, and the up¬ 
ward trend is expected to continue 
into 1957. Undoubtedly much of the 
increase is due to Canada’s increase 
in broiler production. V . 

A 

Manitoba Federation of Agriculture 
and Co-operation delegates, at the 

close of a one-day special meeting 
held in Winnipeg, turned down, by a 
vote of 634 to 491, amalgamation 
terms with the Manitoba Farmer’s 
Union. The majority of those present 
favored unity within the farm move¬ 
ment, but did not want amalgamation 
of the two organizations on the basis 
of the terms placed before the meet¬ 
ing. - ‘ V 

Lamps that flood cold storage 
lockers with ultraviolet rays are being 
tested in the shipment of Australian 
chilled beef to the U.K. market. The 
ultraviolet rays protect the meat from 
decay, and are cheaper than the car¬ 
bon dioxide system now in general 
use, which requires special airtight 
lockers. Trade officials hope the new 
system will give Australia an edge in 
competition. V 


Field crop acreage treated with 
2,4-D and M.C.P. in western Canada 
reached an all-time high in 1956. A 
total of 16,347,000 acres received ap¬ 
plications of these herbicides in the 
last crop year, an increase of 2,345,- 
000 acres, or 17 per cent, compared 
with 1955. Sprays were used on 96.5 
per cent of the treated acreage, and 
dusts on the remainder. The percent¬ 
age of acreage treated by aircraft was 
2.2. V 

An Australian has invented a radio- 
controlled tractor which has been suc¬ 
cessfully demonstrated in Sydney. 
Radio waves transmitted to the 
tractor, make it stop and start, con¬ 
trol speeds and direction, and raise 
and lower tractor attachments. It is 
claimed that the radio waves can do 
everything that a driver can do when 
sitting on the machine. V 

New Zealanders are the world’s top 
meat eaters. They consumed an aver¬ 
age of 216 pounds per person during 
1955. Per capita consumption of 
meat (pounds) in some other coun¬ 
tries was: Uruguay, 199; Argentina, 
187; United States, 161; Canada, 146; 
U.K., 128; France, 125, and Sweden, j 
107. V 


The French government plans to in¬ 
crease production in agriculture. To 
accomplish this, it proposes to provide 
family-size farms with favorable terms 
for credit and taxation. At the same 
time, it is proposed to establish an 
agricultural stabilization fund to sta- ^ 
bilize both farm income and farm 
prices. The fund would buy stocks 
when supplies are excessive and sell 
when supplies are short. It would also 
give financial aid to farmers who en¬ 
counter disasters in the course of pro¬ 
ducing crops or livestock. V * 


Stilbestrol, a hormone-like chemical 

that has been used successfully to put 
weight on beef cattle, did not in¬ 
crease, or otherwise influence, milk 
production of dairy cows in recent 
tests made by U.S.D.A. dairy scien¬ 
tists. V 


A Canadian-led expedition t o 
Mexico has uncovered evidence of the 
world’s first known farmer. Dr. 
Richard S. MacNeish, Chief Archae¬ 
ologist, National Museum of Canada, 
and his co-workers, made- the dis¬ 
covery in a Mexican cave. They found 
a collection of plants and seeds, re¬ 
markably preserved and easily identi¬ 
fied, which are estimated to be 85 
centuries old. It included a lima bean 
pod, a squash and a rind of gourd, j 
Other evidence brought home shows] 
that Indian farmers some 52 centuries 
ago were increasing their corn /by\ 
cross-breeding, and were cultivating/ 
cotton. About 200 A.D. their descend -f 
ents were smoking filter-tip cigar ! 
ettes from their own home-growi 5 
tobacco. V / 
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Under the 
Peace Tower 


by HUGH BOYD 

A PART from the extension of the 
/A Canadian Wheat Board’s term 
of life with no diminution of its 
powers, and the increase in payments 
under the Prairie Farm Assistance 
Act, the past month in Parliament has 
not seen much in the way of new 
legislation of special interest. Interest 
is now focussed on the approaching 
budget, with the usual speculation as 
to its contents. 

The general expectation is that Mr. 
Walter Harris will wind up the 1956- 
57 fiscal year with a surplus of the 
order of $400 million, of which $100 
million has already been earmarked 
for the forthcoming Canada Council— 
the plans of which institution are 
awaited here, as elsewhere in the land, 
with mingled curiosity and hope, and 
perhaps just a dash of suspicion. 

So, assuming that the finance min¬ 
ister is left with a net surplus of $300 
million in round figures, that would 
still be far in excess of the $113 mil¬ 
lion which he budgeted for nearly a 
year ago. He is already under sharp 
attack, especially outside Parliament, 
for being such a poor guesser. His 
potential error is of the order of six 
per cent of the total budget revenue 
estimates, which is sizable enough. 
But if the critics are mad at Mr. 
Harris for under-estimating his intake 
so badly, what would they be saying 
today if he had misjudged it by an 
equal amount in the other direction? 

Booms are chancy things to chart 
in advance. If this one had turned 
even slightly sour, Mr. Harris wouldn’t 
be pictured by sections of the Tory 
press as a greedy Mr. Moneybags, 
piling up surpluses, while the thread¬ 
bare provinces go in want. He did 
provide-himself with a $ 113-million 
cushion which, in case of a down¬ 
turn, might have been most useful. 

I N the event, the boom accelerated 
at a pace that nobody really 
thought likely in the early spring of 
1956, not even by the finance min¬ 
ister’s most indignant critics of early 
1957. So he will wind up with a fat 
surplus. This is a prospect that might 
have been found not wholly embar¬ 
rassing by a minister of finance in 
the last Conservative government at 
Ottawa. 

It does at least afford an oppor¬ 
tunity to pare the public debt, which, 
during the last couple of years, has 
been creeping upward again after the 
impressive series of cuts brought 
about by Mr. Harris’s predecessor. 
The annual charges for servicing the 
public debt, partly because of higher 
interest rates, have climbed to a point 
in excess of $500 million, which is 
hardly small change even in relation 
to Canada’s present prosperity. True, 
much of the interest is payable to 
^Canadians and may be regarded in 
The nature of bookkeeping, yet it’s a 
Considerable item in the national 
,idget just the same. 

favorite guessing game now and 
some weeks past, is how Mr. 
ris will chart his course for the 
ahead. It won’t be easy. There 
| inflationary pressures. These sug- 





gest that there shouldn’t be too much 
spending money handed back to the 
Canadian people. There is also an 
election just over the horizon, suggest¬ 
ing that it would be fitting to do 
something nice for the Canadian 
people, or at any rate for some of 
them. 

The favorite guess is that Mr. Harris 
will do less for the taxpayer by way 
of relief, than for some of the most 
financially harassed sections of the 
population, especially the aged. This 
seems a fairly reasonable deduction. 
The big question remains—how much? 
Perhaps we will know by the time this 
is read. 

A NOTHER question that is intrigu¬ 
ing bystanders is how the Con¬ 
servatives will fare in the approaching 
general election. Victory for that party 
is regarded as a very long shot indeed, 
but substantial gains could hearten it 
greatly in its efforts to regain national 
stature. Not including caretakers, the 
Conservative party now has its fifth 
leader in 20 years, and it is in danger 
of almost total eclipse in the federal 
arena. 

Mr. Stanley Knowles of the C.C.F. 
was predicting at a meeting the other 
day that this is just what is going to 
happen. The Conservatives, he said, 
will never again form a government 
at Ottawa. His idea is that the C.C.F. 
should dig in at the coming election 
and return as many candidates as pos¬ 
sible, so that that party, might have a 
chance of becoming the official op¬ 
position. 

There are others who feel that if 
the Conservatives do fall asunder 
nationally, their place will be taken, 
not by the C.C.F., but by Social 
Credit, which has waxed fat largely 
at their expense, in two of the western 
provinces and has been casting long¬ 
ing eyes on Ontario for some time. As 
long as Leslie Frost runs things at 
Queen’s Park, the Social Crediters 
probably would be wasting their time 
in this province, but even he cannot 
afford to be complacent. It is doubtful 
whether the present strange pattern 
of a strong party provincially and a 
weak one federally (as found in On¬ 
tario and a few other provinces) can 
last indefinitely. 

Much will depend on the extent to 
which the provincial Conservative 
organization goes to work for Mr. 
Diefenbaker’s candidates, about which 
there have been conflicting reports. V 




Does "Doing-it-Yourself" 
give you 

Sore aching 
muscles? 


Here’s relief—fast! 


• If those weekend chores have 
overworked your muscles, let 
Absorbine Jr. soothe away the pain. 

A stand-by for trainers of top 
athletes for over 60 years, 
Absorbine Jr. gives safe, fast, 
long-lasting relief from pain at 
the point of application. 

So effective is this famous 
Absorbine Jr. treatment, 
you’ll say it’s “like a 
heat lamp in a bottle.” 
Get a bottle of 
Absorbine Jr. 
today—wherever 
drugs are sold. 


W. F. Young, Inc., 
Montreal 19, P.Q. 


ABSORBINE JR. 


THE CANADIAN 
BANK OF COMMERCE 

OFFERING 

OF 

ADDITIONAL CAPITAL STOCK 

Canadian Bank of Commerce shareholders of record February 15, 1957, have 
received “Rights” to purchase additional shares on the basis of one 
new share at $30 per share for each five shares held. “Rights” ex¬ 
pire on May 17, 1957. 


We offer our facilities to investors who wish to 

V SUBSCRIBE FOR ADDITIONAL SHARES 

V BUY SHARES OR “RIGHTS” ON THE MARKET 

V SELL ALL OR PART OF THEIR “RIGHTS” 

We recommend that shareholders exercise their “Rights” and subscribe for the 
additional shares to which they are entitled. 


Investors who are not now shareholders of the Canadian Bank of Commerce 
might be well advised to purchase “Rights” on the market and sub¬ 
scribe for shares, thus obtaining a financial interest in one of 
Canada’s leading banks. 



Established 1857 


James Richardson & Sons 

Serving Investors Across Canada 

Montreal, Toronto, Winnipeg, Calgary, Edmonton, Vancou¬ 
ver, Victoria, Lethbridge, Medicine Hat, Regina, Moose Jaw, 
Swift Current, Saskatoon, Prince Albert, Brandon, Portage 
la Prairie, Kingston, Galt, Chatham, Kitchener, Simcoe, St. 
Thomas, Leamington, Windsor. 
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15 features assure better spreading, longer life. 95-bushel ground driven spreader. No. 17, 
popular with farmers. Spreads better because of slanted rear arch, bigger upper cylinder, 
scientifically shaped paddles. Lasts longer because of full length steel flares, stronger A-hitch, 
steel endgate, pine box treated with water-repellent Penta preservative. 


Finest you can buy 

New Idea engineering, with latest 
design and severe field testing, has 
made possible the finest quality ever, 
yet has succeeded in keeping costs 
down. 

FIRST inPerformance. The 
spreaders that do the job best. Let 


— yet cost no more 

us prove it to you. 

FIRST in Value. Longest life—• 
full year guarantee — better trade- 
in prices. 

FIRST in Sales. F armers buy 
more New Idea spreaders than any 
other make. 


Cuts spreading time. Giant 125-bu. 
No. 19 New Idea spreader has fully 
shielded PTO. Throw-out clutch per¬ 
mits conveyor to operate independently 
for easy cleanout. Torque-limiting slip 
clutch prevents over-load damage. 


New Idea spreader farmers have 
been asking for. Newest New Idea 
spreader (95 bu. PTO, with cleanout 
clutch) has all the features that make it 
spread best, plus the long life features 
that give greater value at trade-in time. 


Grand Champion Value — lowest 
cost, high quality New Idea spreader. 
The 70-bu. No. 18 can be purchased 
with new or used rubber—or buy it on 
hubs and use wheels from your New 
Idea one-row corn picker. 


4-wheel New Idea spreader. This 
75-bu. spreader is available with horse 
hitch or tractor hitch, or with steel 
wheels or rubber tires. Has the original 
widespread and long life features of 
other New Idea spreaders. 


i FARM EQUIPMENT COMPANY, DIVISION 

Coldwater, Ohio, U.S.A. 


Please send FREE literature checked, 

□ 125-bu. PTO spreader 

□ 95-bu. PTO spreader 

□ 95-bu. spreader 

□ 75-bu. 4-wheel spreader 


□ 70-bu. spreader 

□ Hydraulic loader 

□ Fertilizer spreaders 

□ Booklet on manure handling 


Name. 


Addresi 


WINNIPEG, MANITOBA 
Allied Farm Equip. Co., Ltd. 
Sutherland Ave. at King 


REGINA, SASKATCHEWAN 
Grain Belt Farm Equip., Ltd. 
1348 Halifax St. 


CALGARY,ALBERTA 
Northwest Farm Equip., Ltd. 
Cor. 7th Ave. and 6th St. E. 
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The development of calves on milk replacer is excellent, says Dr. Milton 
Bell of the University of Saskatchewan. Growth rates are above average. 


More Milk 
To Sell This Way 

M ILK replacer, fed directly to more 
than 125 dairy calves after they 
had nursed their dams for only two 
days, has proved successful without 
the feeding of any fresh, salable milk. 
These trials at the University of Sas¬ 
katchewan, reported by Dr. J. M. 
Bell, head of the animal husbandry 
department, show that growth rates 
have exceeded standards for the 
breed, and no mortality was experi¬ 
enced. 

The replacer included 50 per cent 
skim milk powder, 20 per cent dried 
whey, 19 per cent oat flour, five per 
cent emulsified, stabilized lard, with 
antibiotics, iron sulphate, riboflavin, 
and vitamins A and D. Manufactured 
replacers cost under 20% cents a 
pound in the Saskatoon area, which is 
about half the value of fresh whole 
milk. 

Calves at the university were fed 
one pound of dry replacer with eight 
pounds of water at body temperature 
twice daily, as a maximum. But small 
calves should be fed three times daily 
to avoid digestive upsets or scours. It 
is recommended that Holstein calves 
should be “weaned off” the replacer 
over a period of a few days, when 
they weigh 150 pounds rather than at 
a specific age. There is no data on 
other breeds, but Jerseys could be 
weaned at 100 to 110 pounds, Ayr- 
shires and Guernseys at an intermedi¬ 
ate weight between the Holsteins and 
Jerseys. 

Calves on replacer should have 
access to calf starter meal, green 
legume hay and water by the time 
they are two weeks old, with free 
access to the starter until they are 
eight to ten weeks old. After this a 
grower of good dairy cow mixture can 
be fed to a maximum of five pounds a 
day per calf in the case of Holsteins. V 

Stilbestrol 

Can Be Used Sooner 

CHANGE in the regulations for 
the use of diethylstilbestrol has 
been approved by the Department of 
National Health, reducing the weight 
of cattle which can be fed this hor¬ 


mone to a minimum of 400 pounds. 
Formerly the lowest permissible 
weight in Canada was 600 pounds. 

The department is satisfied that the 
edible flesh of cattle weighing 400 
pounds or more does not contain resi¬ 
dues of stilbestrol, after receiving it in 
feeds at a level of ten milligrams or 
less per two pounds of feed per ani¬ 
mal per day. The gains the cattle 
make are within the same range as 
those made by the larger animals, 
averaging increased gains of ten per 
cent, and reducing feed required per 
pound of gain by about eight per 
cent. V 

Ewes Need 
More Than Silage 

G RASS silage should not be the 
only source of food for pregnant 
ewes in winter, but it is a useful 
roughage if hay or grains are fed with 
it, according to two years of tests at 
the Lennoxville Experimental Farm, 
Quebec. 

The four rations tested were silage 
alone, silage with half a pound of oats 
and bran mixture daily, silage and 
hay free-choice, and hay alone. 

Ewes had eight pounds of the 
silage alone daily, but lost body con¬ 
dition and weighed four pounds less 
at lambing than they did at breeding. 
They averaged 1.4 lambs, but did not 
have sufficient milk to raise them. 
When meal was added to silage after 
the lambing, the situation was cor¬ 
rected to some extent, but lamb mor¬ 
tality was high. 

Half a pound of meal mixture with 
silage throughout the winter kept the 
ewes in excellent condition. Their 
weight increased by an average of 18 
pounds from breeding to lambing, 
and they had no difficulty in raising 
lambs. 

The ewes with free access to silage 
and hay took an average of five 
pounds of silage and three pounds of 
hay, and those on hay alone averaged] 
four pounds daily. Their performance] 
was similar to that of the ewes roJ 
ceiving silage and meal. A 

The silage used in the tests was® 
mixture of grasses and clovers, a:H 
contained about 25 per cent dry m]H 
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New “sprinkle-on-feed” form of Aureomycin* 



CHLORTETRACYCLINEI 


For healthier, more profitable cattle, swine, calves and sheep. 


If you are not already using a feed containing wonder¬ 
working AUREOMYCIN it will pay you to immediately 
investigate these money-making facts about new, easy-to-use 
AUROPEP CRUMBLES: 

AUROPEP CRUMBLES have an alfalfa base and 
Contain 2 grams of AUREOMYCIN per pound. 

AUROPEP CRUMBLES can be administered to your 
animals at any time by simply sprinkling on any kind of feed! 

AUROPEP CRUMBLES aid in the prevention of 
specific, profit-consuming diseases — and help control the 
invisible “sub-clinical” diseases that hold animals back. 

AUROPEP CRUMBLES are unequaled for increas¬ 
ing growth and weight gains, and improving efficiency of 
feed conversion. 

AUROPEP CRUMBLES help you produce healthier, 
faster-growing animals at lower cost; they reduce mortality 
and give you earlier marketing, better carcasses, animals 
with “better bloom,” better coats, “brighter eye”— the kind 
l buyers prefer! 

In Cattle AUROPEP CRUMBLES mean less scouring; 


prevention of “sub-clinical” disease and respiratory prob*» 
lems; increased weight and growth gains. 

In Swine AUROPEP CRUMBLES mean maintenance 
of growth gains in the presence of atrophic rhinitis; less 
enteritis, protection., during castration, vaccination and 
other stress periods. 

In Sheep AUROPEP CRUMBLES reduce losses due to 
enterotoxemia (over-eating disease); increase weight gains 
and improve feed efficiency. 

In Calves AUROPEP CRUMBLES aid in controlling 
bacterial scours; increase weight gains; promote healthy 
vigor and feed efficiency. 

Try AUROPEP CRUMBLES today —and see for yourself! 
Available from your veterinarian, druggist or feed dealer. 
Write for free literature. North American Cyanamid Ltd., 
Farm and Home Division, 5550 Royalmount Avenue, 
Town of Mount Royal, Montreal, Quebec. 

♦Trademark 
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YOUR SH DEALER IS 
MAN TO SEE 


HARVEST 


BUILT TO POWER the operation of average-size prairie 
farms and save you the real money. Priced at less money per 
horsepower than the famous International W-6 sold for six 
years ago! You’ll never drive a better bargain than the 
Wheatland Special. 

It brings you all that’s productively new in farm power, for 
greater farm efficiency, greater farm profits. International 
Torque Amplifier drive is standard equipment on this great 
tractor. 

A full line of options include Diesel engine, 1, 2 or 3-valve 
Hydra-Touch hydraulics, power steering and many more farm- - 
easy features to fit the Wheatland Special to your special jobs. 
But buy on proof. Have the Wheatland Special demonstrated 
on your own farm— using your present W-6 (or equivalent) 
implements if you like. Just tell your IH Dealer that you wish 
to prove to yourself the Wheatland Special, then 

YOU BE THE JUDGE 

Get all the facts, get a demonstration. Weigh all the Wheat- 
land Special evidence before you buy any tractor. You’ll be 
glad you did! 


INTERNATIONAL 


WHEATLAND SPECIAL 


for 


the 


New International 
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There is usually a limited supply of manure, so do not use it on the more 
fertile soils, and spread it lightly so as to cover the largest possible area. 


THE ONE-MAN 
HARVESTER 


The McKee Shredder Harvester 

brings your hay in at | the cost of the baler method 


Pick Tractor 
To Suit the Job 

W HEN you buy a tractor, make 
sure that it can pull the present 
machinery at the most efficient and 
recommended speed, says F. W. 
Bigsby of Swift Current Experimental 
Farm. It may be that the new tractor 
has the same power, or even more 
than your old one, but it may not be 
able to pull machinery in the same 
gear because of a difference in speed, 
and you will be dissatisfied. 

It often happens that a tractor will 
barely handle a load in one gear, but 
when it is operated in the next lower 
gear, the engine is not loaded effi¬ 
ciently. It is important that you 
should be able to select a gear ratio 
which allows the engine to run at its 
rated speed. 

A tractor with small speed change 
between gears and a large selection 
of gears is to be preferred, because 
it is possible to adjust the speed to 
suit the tractor power available. Re¬ 
member this when you’re buying, and 
you’ll find that you can do your work 
more easily and more efficiently. V 

War on 
Late Blight 

S PRAYS and dusts can control late 
blight disease in potato crops, but 
in years of heavy infection, even as 
many as ten spray treatments have 
not been able to check it. To avoid 
the uncertainty and high cost of these 
methods, the Canada Department of 
Agriculture continues the search for 
material to breed resistant varieties, 
but often they have found resistance 
at the cost of potato quality. 

Breeding for late blight resistance 
began at the Fredericton Experi¬ 
mental Farm, N.B., in 1934, and some 
progress was made in combining re¬ 
sistance with a desirable plant, de¬ 
spite the fact that it takes 10 to 15 
t years to produce satisfactory new 
varieties. More than 124,000 seed- 
igs were produced, and eventually 
vo new varieties, named Keswick 
id Canso. were introduced in 1951. 
^fortunately, the project was only a 
{tial success, because further re- 
rch showed that new races of the 
^ht were appearing, and these new 
Pieties were not resistant. 


Permanent blight resistance seems 
like a remote prospect now, but the 
work goes on. Meanwhile, the use of 
varieties resistant to some races of 
late blight, and the application of 
dusts and sprays, must continue. V 

New Oats 

For Ontario and Quebec 

S HIELD, a new variety of oats de¬ 
veloped at the Kapuskasing Ex¬ 
perimental Farm, Ont., has been 
licensed for sale in Canada. It re¬ 
sulted from crosses involving Victoria, 
Banner, Hajira, Roxton and Ajax, and 
it is almost a week earlier in maturity 
than Ajax, has better rust resistance, 
stronger straw and a more attractive 
kernel. It is also resistant to smut, and 
has shown adaptability in north and 
east Ontario, and west and northwest 
Quebec. 

Because of adverse weather in 
northern Ontario last year, seed stocks 
of Shield are limited to 500 bushels 
of Registered No. 1 and 180 bushels 
of Registered No. 2 for distribution. 
There is no foundation or elite stock 
available this year. 

The first distribution will be limited 
to north and east Ontario, and west 
and northwest Quebec. Order forms 
are available from the Experimental 
Farm, Kapuskasing, or the Cereal 
Crops Division, Central Experimental 
Farm, Ottawa, or from agricultural 
representatives. Orders will be re¬ 
ceived until March 15, or until all the 
seed is sold. V 

Doubt About 
The Nurse Crop 

I S the nurse crop a curse? W. L. 

Pringle, agronomist at the Range 
Experimental Farm, Kamloops, B.C., 
says that some farmers are finding 
that it doesn’t pay to seed alfalfa with 
a nurse crop. He seeded alfalfa and 
oats together, and the yields in the 
first year were no greater than from 
an adjacent field, which was seeded 
to alfalfa alone. In the second year, 
the yields were higher from the alfalfa 
field than from the alfalfa-grain field. 

Mr. Pringle points out that the idea 
of seeding alfalfa under grain is to 
crowd out the weeds. Oats and barley 
are large-seeded annuals which grow 
rapidly and use any available moist¬ 
ure, while alfalfa is a small-seeded 


With the McKee Shredder Harvester, you handle hay, grass silage or straw easily by 
yourself! You save the high costs of extra help. You go right ahead when the time is 
right and put in as much as 20 tons per day! 

Bulk Handling Costs Far Less 

Actual figures from buyers’ records have proved that the McKee Harvester takes hay 
from windrow to barn at a cost of 97 cents per ton—as against $2.54 per ton for baler 
method of handling. (Labour at $1.00 per hour included for both methods.) 

It’s the only machine that loads in the field and unloads at the barn with no additional 
blower needed. The McKee Harvester travels to and from the field with the tractor and 
wagon. You feed hay into it for about 10 minutes every half hour . . . and the machine 
does the rest! 

Produces More Palatable Hay 

The McKee Shredder Harvester doesn’t chop the hay, but shreds it for better feeding 
and easier handling. 

Canadian-made and Proved 

The McKee Shredder Harvester is Canadian-made by men who know the Canadian farmer’s 
needs. That’s why more McKee Harvesters are being sold on Canadian farms than any 
other make! Find out how its low cost and fast, one-man operation can save you money 
right down the line! 


NEW 


For the first time this year a farm-proven CORN ATTACHMENT 
for your McKee Harvester 


Send coupon lor ALL the facts! 
FREE Big discounts on oil-season orders! 

McKEE BROS. LIMITED 
Elmira, Ontario 

Sales-service depots throughout Canada 

Please send me information on 

-The McKee Shredder Harvester 

-Farm Improvement Loans 


FREE 


WESTERN DISTRIBUTORS 

Sisson Bros. 

Elm Creek, Manitoba 
Saskatoon Warehouse wiU open after 
April 1st. In the meantime send all 
enquiries to McKee Bros., Elmira, Ont. 

-New Corn Attachment 

_Time Payment Plan 


NAME. 


ADDRESS. 

I own.acres 


.R.R., 


CG-2-57 


1 

McKEE BROS. L 

IMITED So 



Weigh with out scales 

with the new 


WEIGHBAND 


Put a Weighband around the girth, 
pull taut and read off the weight. 

That's all there is to it. Guaranteed 
accurate to within 3 %. the Weigh¬ 
band is easy to read, can be carried 
in your pocket, and will last for years. 

SEND FOR YOUR WEIGHBAND TODAY 
MONEY SACK IF NOTSATISFIED WITHIN 7MYS 


Gives both live and 
dead weight with 
equal accuracy^ 


$ 

400 

o0i 

LI post 


■ PAID 



CANADIAN ORGANIC DEVELOPMENTS LTD. 

(Sole N. American Dtbrs.) BURNS BLDG., CALGARY, ALTA . 

Please send me-.-Weighband* at $4 00 each ■ 

Enclosed is M.O./Cheque for____ Send CO.D. Q I 

NAME___| 

ADDRESS____ | 


When Writing to Advertisers 
Please Mention The Guide. 


Top Quality LANDRRCE 

All from imported stock at reasonable 
prices. Weanling sows and boars, four- 
month-old sows and boars, bred sows. 
Folder. 

TONRA STOCK FARM 

R.R. No. 3, Holland Centre, Ontario 



SEND 
FOR THIS 


TREE' 


Make money. Know how to break and 
train horses. Write todav for this bool 
FREE, together with special offer of 
a course In Animal Breeding. If you 
are Interested in Catting and Riding the saddle 
horse, clieek here ( ) Do U today — now. 

BEERY SCHOOL OF HORSEMANSHIP 
Dept. 573 Pleasant Hill, Ohle 
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Oliver wide discer in your choice of 12- and 15-foot lengths, 


Oliver seedings take you 

a big step towards lower costs 


Big seeding jobs really get done fast and easily 
when you prepare the ground and seed in a single 
operation. But that’s only one of the ways Oliver’s 
wide discer helps you cut production costs. You get 
bigger yields, too, without increasing per-acre costs. 

You handle more acres every day with fewer 
stops for service and refills. The big bushel-to-the- 
foot seed hopper requires only one refill per ten 
acres. Changes from transport to field position take 
only a few minutes. Permanently lubricated disc 
bearings require no service. And lifting the disc 
gangs is as easy as the touch of your hydraulic 
controls. 

Precision seeding pays off with big yields... cuts 
your per bushel cost. Four flexible disc gangs are 
suspended independently, providing uniform depth 
of tillage and seeding. A crank adjustment on each 
wheel gives positive leveling control. Oliver’s fa¬ 
mous positive feed and multiple rate selector puts 
on exactly the amount of seed you want. 

Before you seed another crop, see the new Oliver. 
See how you can save more this year with a new 
wide disc harrow and seeder attachment. 



High gang lift and narrow over-all width make the 
Oliver easy to handle in transport. 


The Oliver Corporation 

6th Avenue and Halifax St., Regina, Saskatchewan 


Buy your new tractor on the 

"Pay as you Produce” 

purchase plan 
Ask your Oliver Dealer 



OLIVER 


"FINEST IN FARM MACHINERY’• 


BRANCHES: Regina • Calgary • Edmonton • Saskatoon • Winnipeg 
DISTRIBUTORS: La Cooperative rederoe de Quebec, Montreal, 
Quebec • Goodison Industries, Ltd., Toronto, Ontario • Barker Equipment 
Company, Fredericton, New Brunswick • Atlantic Equipment, Ltd., 
Truro, Nova Scotia • Pacific Tractor and Equipment, Ltd., Vancouver, B.C. 
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perennial, is slow to start, and is sus¬ 
ceptible to drying out in the early 
stages. He figures that when you sow 
alfalfa and grain together, it’s just as 
if you added weed seeds to alfalfa, 
which is frequently robbed of needed 
moisture and nutrients. 

He claims that when alfalfa is 
seeded alone in a carefully prepared 
seedbed in the spring, and topped 
once to cut off weeds, the crop will 
be vigorous enough to offer strong 
competition for weeds. If you want 
to control weeds with a grain crop, he 
recommends that you cut the oats or 
barley green in August, and then 
work the ground and seed alfalfa, 
which will then have time to establish 
itself before winter. V 


More Rapeseed 
And More Disease 

S TEM rot of rape, already reported ' 
from several parts of Saskatche¬ 
wan, was found in a rapeseed crop 
for the first time in Alberta last year, 
according to Dr. A. W. Henry, pro¬ 
fessor of plant pathology at the Uni¬ 
versity of Alberta. 

This is not a new disease, nor is 
rape its only host. It affects a variety 
of plants, including lettuce, cabbage, 
cauliflower, carrots, sow thistle and 
the mustards. Clean land and clean 
seed are the best defence. 

The main effect of this stem rot is 
to cut off the plant’s food supply. The 
plant is stunted, preventing the nor¬ 
mal development of the seed, and as 
the plant matures, the tissues at the 
base of the stem become shredded. 
Hard bodies, known as sclerotia are " 
formed, first appearing' white and j 
darkening later. These are similar to / 
the hard black sclerotia of the ergot 
fungus often seen in the heads of rye. 

The increased acreage of rapeseed 
leads one to expect an increase in the 
diseases of this plant, says Dr. Henry, 
and there is no cause for alarm. Re- I 
member that clean seed and clean / 
land are the best precautions. V 


Evergreens 
For Shelterbelts 

W ELL planned and well grown 
farm shelterbelts provide com¬ 
fort and beauty. Broadleaved trees, 
such as ash, elm, box elder and cara- 
gana, are usually the first plantings 
in the prairie region, but these shed 
their leaves and don’t provide the 
same protection and beauty in the 
winter. 

The answer is to plant evergreens 
like the Canada, white or Colorado 
spruces, or the Scots pine. These are 
more difficult to establish and grow 
more slowly, but if sufficient space 
is left within the broadleaved shelter- 
belt, one or two rows of evergreens 
can be planted inside them. Wait 
until protection is established by the 
broadleaved kinds, and then space thej 
first row of evergreens at least 16 t^ 
20 feet from the inside row of tlj 
broadleaves. 

Seedling spruce and pine for fai; 
planting can be obtained from 
Forest Nursery Station at In| 
Head, Sade, for only a dollar per 
but they should be ordered at lea 
year in advance. 
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Feed the soil that feeds your crop 
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NORTHWEST 

(11-48-0) 
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NORTHWEST 

(16-20-0) 



NORTHWEST 

(33.5-0-0) 


Also available., NORTHWEST (27-14-0) 

Ammonium Nitrate-Phosphate 

FREE FLOWING! 

High density, low moisture NORTHWEST 
FERTILIZERS do not lump or cake. Soil gets 
uniform distribution of vital plant food materials for 
better yield, improved crop quality, more nutritious 
cattle feeds! 


Farmers. Ask your local distributors for free literature 
and samples. 


Sturdy growth requires steady 
nourishment. That is why 
modern farmers know 
the importance of a good cropping 
system —supplemented by a good 
fertilizer to improve productivity. 
Nitrates and Phosphates are 
the plant food materials 
supplied by new NORTHWEST 
FERTILIZERS . . . and, for the 
Western farmer, the words, 
“all water soluble” on the bag 
are reassuring. They tell him 
that even in low moisture areas, 
nutrients supplied the 
NORTHWEST way are readily 
assimilated for use by plants. 
Ask your distributor about new 
NORTHWEST products ... he has 
the right one for your soil. 


NORTHWEST 

FFRTllIZift 


NORTHWEST 

N i t r o-C h e m i c a I s Ltd. 

MEDICINE HAT. A1BERTA. CANADA 

. DISTRIBUTORS: 

• PIONEER GRAIN COMPANY LIMITED • NATIONAL GRAIN COMPANY LIMITED 
• FEDERAL GRAIN LIMITED • CANADA PACKERS LIMITED 
• THE ALBERTA PACIFIC GRAIN COMPANY (1943) LIMITED 
• UNITED GRAIN GROWERS LIMITED 
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WHEREVER CROPS GROW. THERE'S A GROWING DEMAND 
FOR JOHN DEERE FARM EQUIPMENT" 


JOHN DEERE PLOW COMPANY, LTD. 
Calgary, Regina, Hamilton, Winnipeg 

Please send me information on the tractors 

I checked below: 

O '‘620" Standard □ "720" Standard 

□ "820" Diesel 


□ STUDENT 


Working with big-capacity payloads like this 
No. 650 Series Tool Carrier, the new John 
Deere 5-plow "720" Standard Diesel greatly 
increases your daily work output. 


The new John Deere 4-plow “620” and 
5-plow “720” Standard Tractors are out¬ 
performing the field when it comes to 
work capacity and operating economy. 
Designed especially for grain growers, 
both of these tractors offer every modern 
feature to make your work easier and 
more enjoyable than ever before. These 
features include new Custom Powr-Trol 
with up to three completely independent 
hydraulic circuits, new Universal 3- 
Point Hitch with exclusive Load-and- 
Depth Control, new Independent Power 
Take-Off, Advanced Power Steering, and 
new Float-Ride Seat. See your John 
Deere dealer soon and arrange to drive 


A Word About Fuel Economy 

The new “620” Standard Tractor fea¬ 
tures the same engine which set a new 
drawbar fuel-economy record for gaso¬ 
line tractors in official Nebraska Tests. 
The new “720” Diesel set a new all-time 
tractor fuel-economy record at Nebraska 
—the fourth John Deere Diesel to hold 
this record in unbroken succession since 
1949. These impartial test results mean 
that more of your fuel dollars will be 
turned into profit dollars when you 
choose a new John Deere “620” or “720” 
Standard Tractor. 


a new “620” or “720” Standard Tractor. 


' a- ' W"* ^ 


The new John Deere “820” 
Diesel Tractor offers you 5-6 plow 
power, outstanding fuel economy, 
and every modern feature. It’s the 
fuel-economy leader in its class, 
second only to the new “720” 
Diesel in official tests. 


SEND FOR FREE LITERATURE 


Performance Hits an 

All-Time High 

in These New JOHN DEERE TRACTORS 

! 
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A constant hazard in modern commercial crop production is the rapid in¬ 
crease in the number of plant diseases. Virus diseases are a case in point. 


Virus-Free 

Strawberries 

NE of many attacks on the large 
group of virus diseases of plants 
is being made at the Experimental 
Farm, Charlottetown, P.E.I., where it 
has been found that strawberry yields 
can be doubled, or more than doubled 
by the use of virus-free plants. Three 
varieties were grown in sufficient 
volume for fruiting, and of these, 
Catskill yielded 13,369 quarts on 
virus-free stock, as compared with only 
5,837 quarts on ordinary plants, per 
acre. The increase with Sparkle was 
from 9,318 quarts to 13,006 quarts; 
and for-Premier from 8,832 to 12,614. 

Prince Edward Island appears to 
be out of the peach growing area. 
Some growers have been trying to 
establish peach trees on the Island, 
but attempts made to grow peaches 
at the Charlottetown Experimental 
Farm have been unsuccessful. All 
varieties tested during the winter of 
1954-55 were completely killed out. V 

Insecticides 
May Affect Flavor 

ESEARCH workers at the Univer¬ 
sity of Wisconsin say that vege¬ 
table canners may run into some un¬ 
desirable flavors, following the use of 
some insecticides and methods of ap¬ 
plication. 

Neither the insecticides nor the 
type of treatment seem to affect the 
flavor of canned snap beans or to¬ 
mato juice, in the opinion of some 200 
people who served as tasters. Neither 
was there much trouble with canned 
carrots, onions and potatoes, though 
Lindane in the soil gave a poorer flavor 
to all three vegetables when canned; 
and Lindane applied to the foliage 
gave canned potatoes a different taste. 
Chlordane, as a soil treatment, altered 
the flavor of potatoes when canned, 
while Chlordane applied to the foli¬ 
age gave canned onions an off-flavor. 
Undesirable flavors in canned squash 
Resulted from soil applications of 
■ieldrin and Endrin, as well as from 
M&ge applications of Endrin and 
Haane. 

^» 5 umpkins, sauerkraut and beets 
^Bc the most sensitive of the canning 


crops tested. All three were affected 
by soil applications of Endrin; but ap¬ 
plied to the foliage, Endrin changed 
the flavor of beets only. Lindane on 
either foliage, or in soil, detracted 
from the flavor of beets and sauer¬ 
kraut. 

Chlordane on either soil or foliage 
injured the flavor of canned pumpkin, 
as did Aldrin or Dieldrin on the foli¬ 
age. Neither soil nor foliage treat¬ 
ments with Toxaphene had any effect 
on any of the vegetables tested. V 

Chemical Control , 

Of Woody Vegetation 

HE Saanichton, B.C., Experimental 
Farm explains that unwanted, 
woody vegetation can be quite suc¬ 
cessfully controlled by chemical sprays 
during the winter, or early spring 
months. 

One of the advantages of spraying 
at this season is that the gardener is 
generally not particularly busy and 
will perhaps do a little more careful 
job. In addition, there is less danger 
of injury to other plants, or crops, 
from spray or vapor drift. 

It is necessary to use oil as the 
diluent, because only oil seems to 
carry the chemical through the bark 
into the inner tissues, where it exerts 
its killing effect. The use of oil in¬ 
creases the cost of the spray. Its 
efficiency is increased, of course, if 
the woody growth is in a dense stand, 
where less of the material will be 
wasted. V 

Windbreaks for 
Peace River Region 

A N attractive publication has re¬ 
cently appeared from the Canada 
Department of Agriculture, entitled 
“Windbreaks for the Peace River 
Region.” Prepared by V. Chanasyk 
and E. C. Stacey of the Experimental 
Farm at Beaverlodge, Alberta, this 
small, concisely written, 12-page bul¬ 
letin is about one-half devoted to 
short, practical, descriptive notes on 
various fruitbearing, and non-fruit¬ 
bearing trees and shrubs suitable for 
windbreak purposes. A few short notes 
are also provided about a small num¬ 
ber of unsuitable types. V 






Save money, increase crop yields with 
ALDMER. Sure, safe protection against 
wireworms AND seed-borne diseases. 


Ask for and insist on ALDMER from your local Dealer. 


CHIPMAN CHEMICALS LIMITED 


Montreal • Toronto * Hamilton • Winnipeg * Saskatoon • Edmonton 







CANADAS 
EARLIEST, 
HARDIEST SEEDS 

SEEDS 


Dept. C.G., Winnipeg 2, Man. 


JUST CLIP THIS ADVT. AND 
MAIL WITH NAME AND ADDRESS 


Highest Grade Fiower and Lawn Seeds 

EXHIBITION VARIETIES OF GLADIOLI, 
DAHLIA, GLOXINIA and BEGONIA BULBS 

TREES, SHRUBS, FRUIT TREES, 

NEW BIG EARLY HYBRID TOMATOES 


Sutton's quality 
bedding snapdragon 


We will be glad to send you a copy of our new catalogue. 

I 

| NAME....... 

I 

I ADDRESS.... 

! PATMORE NURSERIES LTD. - Brandon, Man, 


DOMINION 

GIANT ASTERS 

WILT-RESISTANT TYPE 

VALUE—25c 1 

seSM mm 


GET ACQUAINTED OFFER 

Finest of all Asters. Four loveliest colors: BLUE, 
CRIMSON, ROSE, WHITE. Our finest seed in four 
full size packets (value 60*), all 4 sent postpaid for 
only 25tf. FREE—Our Big 164-page Seed and Nursery 
Book for 1957. Send today. 79W 

DOMINION SEED HOUSE, GEORGETOWN, ONTARIO 


GROW STRAWBERRIES! 

Write today for details and learn how you 
too can enjoy your own delicious British 
Sovereign strawberries, the berries with 
the wonderful flavor. 

BERRYLAND FARMS, Royal Oak, B.C. 


When Writing to Advertisers 
Please Mention The Guide. 


"BEST FOR THE WEST" SEED 

for FIELD, GARDEN, LAWN 

write for 

Vegetable and Flower Catalogue □ 
Farm Seed List (ready soon) - □ 

STEELE BRIGGS SEEDS 

LIMITED 

Winnipeg - Regina - Edmonton 
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HOW MANY EGGS 
IN A HY-LINE LAYER? 
250 ? 275 ? 300 ? 

164 TOP POULTRYMEN AVERAGED 
253 EGGS PER HEN HOUSED. HIGHEST 
FLOCK AVERAGED OVER 300 EGGS! 

Egg records of these 164 poultry raisers 
best answer the question. In the Master 
Egg Producers' Program—conducted yearly 
by the Hy-Line Poultry Farms—538 farmers 
topped 225 eggs per hen housed from 
their Hy-Line layers during the last two 
years. 164 of them got 240 eggs or more 
per bird housed. These 164 top poultrymen 
averaged 253 eggs per Hy-Line layer—the 
highest among them averaged over 300 
eggs per bird. 

In per cent rate of lay, they averaged 
77% production during the 1st 6 months— 
held 70% during the last 6 months. For 
the 12 months, they averaged 73% pro¬ 
duction . . . for about 40,000 Hy-Line layers 
—under a variety of management condi¬ 
tions, over a wide geographical area. 

Write now for full information about 

HY-LINES 

BRETT-YOUNG SEEDS LTD. 

Winnipeg 13 


Alberta's Largest Hatchery 





Hambley No. 126 

Working with Canadian R.O.P. Breed¬ 
ers we can supply this New 3-Way 
Cross No. 126 backed by years of 
selective R.O.P. Breeding on three 
proven Breeds. 100, $42; 50. $22; 25, 
$11.50. Supply Limited. Rush your 
order now. All leading breeds and 
Cross Strains. Write for Free Colored 
Catalogue with Calendar. 


I. I. Hambley Ha’eheries Ltd. 


Winnipeg - Brandon - Regina - Saskatoon 
Edmonton - Dauphin - Portage - Swan Lake 


IF YOU WANT 

More Income On Less Cost 

BUY ANY OF THE FOLLOWING 

For maximum egg production, Ames In-Cross series 
400. Tweddle Lay More series 100, 110. 120 and 
130. Shaver White Leghorn. Warren Rhode Island 
Red. White Leghorn X Rhode Island Red. Cali¬ 
fornia Gray X White Leghorn. Five special dual- 
purpose breeds. Special broiler breeds. Turkey 
Poults. Broad Breasted Bronze, Thompson Large 
White, A. O. Smith Broad White. Beltsville. 
Catalogue. 

Tweddle Chick Hatcheries Limited 

FERGUS ONTARIO 


R.O-P. BREEDERS' HATCHERY 

the originators of M-Group Barred 
Rocks, White Leghorns and Light 
Sussex also producing New Hamp- 
shires, Columbian Rocks and intro¬ 
ducing this year Barwhite 21 ’s and 
Barwhite 33's, two new crossbreds 
developed to meet prairie conditions. 
All of our hatching eggs are pro¬ 
duced on R.O.P. breeding plants. 
Free catalogue. 

R.O.P. BREEDERS' HATCHERY 

533 LOGAN AVE. WINNIPEG 2, MAN. 
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Give poultry good, clean housing and a balanced ration, and they serve you 
well. Cold, damp housing and spoiled feed have the opposite effect. 


Avoid 

Those Egg Slumps 

T HE Brandon Experimental Farm, 
Man., has these suggestions for 
avoiding slumps in egg production. 
Strike a happy medium between rate 
of production and body weight, so 
that the birds gain a little each month 
from the fall until March. The rate 
of production can be controlled largely 
by adjusting the proportions of' mash 
and grain—more mash for more eggs, 
or more grain for body weight in¬ 
creases. 

Faulty management, such as sud¬ 
den changes in feed or temperature, 
or exposure to draft, can cause egg 
slumps. Lowered water and feed con¬ 
sumption indicate a coming slump, 
and supplementary feed can either 
check or reduce its effects. Pellets for 
supplementary, feeding can be pro¬ 
vided at three to four pounds per 100 
birds per day. Wet mash can be fed 
at four to five pounds per 100 birds, 
but it takes extra labor to mix it. 
Continue supplementary feeding until 
the weather breaks in the spring. V 

Goose Eggs 
Are Different 

OU can’t incubate goose eggs in 
quite the same way as chicken 
eggs. They require the same temper¬ 
ature, but goose eggs should be turned 
at least three times a day during the 
28-day incubation period, and should 
be turned over completely each time. 
They should also be wetted about 
three times a week by spraying with 
a watering can or by dipping them 
in water, using water at about the 
same temperature as the eggs. 

Keep the humidity at about the 
same level as for chicken eggs, or 
slightly higher it possible. 

E. S. Merritt of the Central Experi¬ 
mental Farm, Ottawa, who recom¬ 
mends these turning and wetting pro¬ 
cedures for goose eggs, says that 
proper care should be taken in gather¬ 
ing and storing the eggs for incuba¬ 
tion. Gather frequently to avoid chill¬ 
ing in the nests, clean them, and store 
them at about 55 degrees F. The 


shorter time in store, the better the 
incubation results, so don’t hold them 
much longer than two weeks. V 

End of 

Dual-Purpose Bird 

T HE dual-purpose bird appears to 
be on the way out, replaced by 
light breeds for egg production, and 
heavy breeds for broiler and meat 
production, according to T. M. Mac¬ 
Intyre, of the Nappan Experimental 
Farm, Nova Scotia. 

In two years of experiments at the 
station single-comb White Leghorns, 
and Hy-Lines, produced more income 
when kept on lay for 300 days, than 
did the Barred Plymouth Rocks. In 
fact, allowing for the higher mortality 
of the lighter birds, and the smaller 
carcasses left for salvage, the Leg¬ 
horns still yielded $340 more than the 
Barred Plymouth Rocks, and the Hy- 
Lines $827 more than the Rocks. 

The main factor in this advantage 
is the better egg-feed ratio for the 
lighter birds. 

The swing to light birds for egg 
production will be slower in the Mari- 
times than in some other areas in 
Canada, because of the good demand 
for heavy fowl there. V 

Curtains 

Save You Money 

’V7"OU can cut the operating cost of 
J- your infra-red lights in half if you 
put side curtains on chick brooders. 
The U.S. Department of Agriculture 
and Purdue University have experi¬ 
mented with this, and claim that the 
saving is about two cents a chick. 

No great differences in gain or feed 
efficiency were found when brooders 
were used with and without curtains 
during the 11-week brooding period. 
But the brooders without side curtains 
used almost 93 per cent more elec¬ 
trical energy than those with curtains. 
The best materials for the curtains 
were vinyl plastic, either white or 
clear, and aluminum sheeting. V 



A RIGHT FILES 
make handsaw 
|| sharpening 
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USE 


6" Slim Taper or 
7" Extra Slim Taper 


6" Slim Taper or 
7" Extra Slim Taper 


Slim Taper or 
Extra Slim Taper 


6" Slim Taper or 6" 
Extra Slim Taper 
or 8" Double Extra 
Slim Taper 

6" Extra Slim Taper 
or 7" Double Extra 
Slim Taper 


5" Extra Slim Taper 
or 6" Double Extra 
Slim Taper 


When you pick the right file for 
your saw’s number of points 
(teeth) per inch, you’ll find that 
saw sharpening is quicker and 
slicker — and saws cut wood in 
much less time. Just be sure 
you select long-lasting Black 
Diamonds. They more than re¬ 
pay you in satisfaction. At good 
hardware stores everywhere. 

Write for “Fites for the Farm.” 

48 information-packed pages. FREE . 

NICHOLSON FILE COMPANY 
, OF CANADA LTD. 

Port Hope, Ontario 


BLACK 

DIAMOND 

FILESO 

FOR EVERY PURPOSE 

Made in Canada for more than 50 years 


FAST RELIEF FOR 



WHY FEED LICE? 

Cattle Oiler $37.50; Five gal. 
over-post tank kit automati¬ 
cally soaks Oiler $21.00 extra; 

Winter use $16.00 gal. Lice 
Warble Killer; Summer $1 LOO 
gal. Fly Killer. Mix each 
with 20 gal. Fuel Oil. 

Pamphlet Stockman Supplies. 

AGENTS WANTED: 

HAND'S. Swift Current, Sask.j 
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WHAT'S NEW 


"A Thousand Bales without a Miss" 


This is a utility shelter, closed at 
one end, to be used as a range shelter, 
implement shed, machine shop or 
feed store. It is 18 feet wide by nine 
feet high, and is claimed to be easy 
to assemble, expand and move. (But¬ 
ler Manufacturing Co.) (164) V 


"I baled about 200 tons this 
summer ... and have gone as 
high as 1,015 bales without 
a miss .”—Len D. Elliott 


New 


Attached to a garden hose, this 
chemical applicator gives either a 
mist or jet of any emulsion or liquid. 
It is designed to screw onto a Mason 
jar, which can be used to hold the 
chemical. Mixing is controlled by a 
thumb hole. (Bete Fog Nozzle 
Inc.) (163) V 


Big-Tonnage Balers 
with New 
More Powerful 
Air-Cooled 
Engine 


This new bulk milk cooler is claimed 
to have a better pouring height be¬ 
cause it is six inches lower than pre¬ 
vious models. Agitation is completely 
automatic and it is said to have a 
faster cooling unit. Capacities range 
from 100 to 700 gallons. (Wilson Re¬ 
frigeration Inc.) (162) V 


. . . with 
Sensational 
Sure-Tie 
Kn otter 


New Farm-Size PTO Baler brings big-baler features . . . such as 
overhead feed ... to the economy-priced lightweight class. The new 
Case 133, shown above with 3-plow 300 Case tractor, has full 26- 
inch stroke for fast baling in heavy hay ... six hay dogs for big, 
firm bales . . . knotters and other working parts shielded from trash 
to cut down field delays. Case knotters beat anything you ever saw 
for tying hundreds . . . sometimes thousands ... of bales without 
a miss. You save time and you save hay! You save more of the 
protein-rich leaves, too, because Case balers handle hay fewer times 
from windrow to bale chamber, and handle it gently all the way. 
Bigger Case balers shown below give you still greater capacity. See 
them at your Case dealer’s, and arrange for a demonstration of the 
size that suits you best. 


Case 140 baler makes 14x18 bales of uniform length, adjustable 
over a wide range. Built in both twine and wire models. Shown 
here on PTO of big 4-plow Case 400 record-breaking tractor. 


Double plunger of 140 and 160 
balers slices between compressing 
strokes, splits peak load to save 
power and boost capacity. Wire-tie 
knotters make only one twist per 
tie, lock twist against bale, leave no 
loose clippings. Strong twist holds 
bale tight, yet is easy to untwist 
for feeding. Both the 140 and 160 
are available with choice of Case 
axial-flow air-cooled engine, V-type 
engine or PTO drive. Case balers 
are easy to adjust and run, easy to own. 


Case 160 baler makes big 16x18 bales up to 12 tons an hour. Choice 
of twine or wire tie. All Case sure-tie knotters are mounted on rigid 
unit-frame that holds alignment in roughest fields. 


New Case-built 
axial-flow air-cooled 
engine, optional on 
140 and 160 balers, 
gives you greater 
power, pushes out 
extra tonnage, holds 
costs down. 


Buy your baler now for full-season savings. New 
Case Crop-Way Purchase Plan and optional owner¬ 
ship plan make it easy. See your Case dealer. 


More Bales Per Twine Dollar I 


With high-strength, full-measure Case baler I 

twine, treated to resist rodents, insect and mildew z 

damage. For catalogs, check items that interest | 

you. J. I. Case Co., Dept. CG-37, Racine, Wis. 

B □ 160 Balers, 16x18 □ New 133 Baler, 14x18 ■ 

I □ 140 Balers, 14x18 □ New Case Crop-Way 

Purchase Plan 

| Name_ | 

| Address_ | 

L___I 




With a rating of over 40 h.p., made 
possible by a new-fuel pump and in¬ 
jection system, this Diesel tractor is 
also said to start easily in cold weather 
owing to a low compression ratio of 
16:1, and to use full engine power at 
the drawbar. (David Brown (Canada) 
1 Ltd.) (165) V 


jFor further information about any item 
mentioned in this column, write to 
W hat’s New Department, The Coun- 
tfry Guide, 290 Vaughan St., Winnipeg 
2i, giving the key number shown at 
tme end of each item, as—(17). 


J. X. CASE 

I. I. CASE COMPANY • RACINE, WISCONSIN 

You make farming a more profitable business when you 
choose and use full-line Case tractors, balers, combines, 
and other machines. 
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non-fading ...washable 


CiL Stylist Colors 



Color Fresh is the way non-fading, washable 
C-I-L Stylist Colors will look in your home! For 
that ‘just-painted’ look that stays and stays, make 
sure you paint with C-I-L Stylist Colors. 

• Non-fading—and dirt washes off. 

• Easy to apply—flow freely from brush or roller. 

• Free of irritating paint odor. 

• Paint in the morning—entertain that evening. 

• Truly economical—with one-coat magic. 

• A wide range of beautiful shades. 



Available in Ciltone Alkyd paint (Flat, Semi-Gloss, 
Gloss) and Speed-Easy Satin iatex-base paint. Get 
your tree copy of Celia Linton's 


"Simplified Guide to Home 
Decorating" from your C-I-L 
Paint Dealer. See him today! 




Useful Ideas 

For Easier Farming 


Readers tell about some of the things 
they have devised for everyday jobs 


Keeping harrow even. A length of 
2" pipe, slotted at 
.i* *** 0 *}/ each end to take 
S the chains of a 
harrow or drag, 
ff will hold the 
f~f chains level and 

-■yi ac t as tile per- 

feet evener. The 

't pipe with slotted chain will remain 
ENDS TO HOLD CHAINS ^ position? with . 

out any slipping, and you will find 
this a great help.—J.J.A.E., Alta. V 

Diesel fuel filter. To make a filter 
for diesel fuel, cut the bottom out of 
a four-pound honey can, drill holes in 
the lid, and in¬ 
sert a filter be- zs lb. grease pail 

the can. Solder lljl~. '■ 

this arrangement JM 

to the bottom of 

a 25-pound grease mgr—iff/ 

pail, after making IBl ;»/ 

a hole, about 5" -iM f 

diameter, in the 

bottom of the yS§2aggj*s=&ffl 

pail. Set all this honey pail filter soldered 
in the top of a to bottom of pail filters 
r , 1 DIESEL FUEL 

tunnel, pump the 

oil into the pail, and it will filter 
through. We have found this about 
the best assurance of clean fuel that 
we have had, and not even water can 
pass through the filtef. With constant 
use the filter pad needs to be changed 
only about once a week.—E.S., Sask. V 

Easier sanding. Various sanding jobs 
can be done smoothly and quickly by 
wrapping a short 
sandpaper /ff"" piece of sand- 

finger E for° / i/' paper around the 

smaeL-Job s.J/ index finger, and 

fdbjjT holding it there 

with a small bull- 

(E 2V (shfr d°g dip, as you 

can see in the 
illustration.—R.L.C., Ont. V 

Paper Roller. To make a quick, 
simple roller for paper products, such 
as towels, use a wire clothes hanger. 
Take the hanger apart, slip the roll 
over the wire, and splice the hanger 
together again. To make the roll turn 
evenly, shim up the wire by wrapping 
heavy paper around it. Hang it up on 
a nail, and it makes an ideal dispenser. 
—E.O., Alta. V 

Wheel puller. Taking the wheels off 
Jftapk outmoded farm 

(5 /equipment need 
jm | not be so difficult 

if you use this im- 

Jj/ 1 1 V - provised wheel 

use jack aIvd chain hydraulic jack 

To remove wheel and a short length 

of chain, which is held in place by 
opposing wheel lugs or bolts as shown 
in the drawing. The jack presses 
against the shaft, and off comes the 
wheel.—H.M., Pa. V 


Electrical safety device. This applies 
to a wide range of farm appliances 
that may give 

i-Vfr—cl trou hl e > enabling 

\| I you to catch the 
| JL | flaw or the possi- 

| pnn/w-J bility of danger 

. rw va—J before it goes too 

battery^ 111 far. Thread (A) 

HI ^ ^ Q j j s a b rass 

ALARM BELL strip (B) away 

from an electrical 
contact point. In the case of trans¬ 
mission belts, the sketch shows a belt 
on a flanged pulley, with the belt be¬ 
ginning to cling to one of the flanges. 
As soon as the belt starts to climb 
over the edge, it will rub against the 
thread, breaking it, and releasing the 
brass strip (B). This makes a closed 
circuit through wire (C). The bat¬ 
teries will then ring a bell shown on 
the circuit. This furnishes the idea, 
but it need not be exactly like this. 
You can adapt it to other machines.— 
W.F.S., N.J. V 

Make your own snow plow. You 

need two pieces of boiler plate, four 
feet high, set as shown and strongly 
braced. Use grader blades bolted to 
the boiler plate for cutting edges. 
From the main cross-brace behind the 
blades, two 8" by 8" beams and 
heavy, flat iron braces make the frame 
to hold the push pole, which extends 
from the blades to rear of tractor. The 
beams act as skids. The push pole is 
bent and is attached with brace and 


BLADES ARE / 
STRONGLY 1 
BRACED /£/ 


PLOW BLADE IS OLD 
, BOILERPLATE WITH 
k GRADER BLADES FOR 
CUTTING EDGES 


HEAVY 

CHAINS 


HEAVY FLAT IRON BRACES 


kjii RODS-WITH SPACERS- I 
m , THROUGH POLE AND BEAMS I 

PUSH-POLE BENT j 

BRACE AND CLEVIS On "" ^i 
C FRONT AXLE V^*! 


PUSH-POLE BENT TO FORM 
CLEVIS FOR TRACTOR HITCH 

clevis to the front axle of the tractor, i 
and the rear -end of the pole is formed J 
into a clevis, drilled with a %" hole to} 
take pin. Crossed chains from the re a/ 
end of the skids to the front axle pr/e- 
vent side swing. If the rear points (of 
the blades are bent 4" out from t’he 
skids, they will prevent snow from 
piling between the skids. — A.A.|\ T ., 
Alta. V 


The premium paint at regular prices. 
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Introducing... f he all new 


Aktcwy PayoffP/efaps 

designed to pay off in extra load space, 
greater comfort and cost-cutting economy 





New Mercury Pickups lead the field with Payoff- 
Design. New Styleside design pays off with 
amazing extra load space. New wider cabs pay 
off in safety and comfort with convenient 
suspended pedals, deep comfort seats and 
“lighthouse” visibility. And only Mercury offers 
modern Short-stroke, low friction design in both 
Six and V-8 engines..Here’s Canada’s top lineup 
of pickups—designed to pay off in economy, 
comfort and dependability. Move to mighty 
Mercury trucks now. 

See your Mercury Truck Dealer now. 



















If you need a new tractor on your farm, but haven’t the 
ready cash to buy one... FIL may be the answer to 
your need. 

A B of M Farm Improvement Loan can put you at 
the wheel of the latest model very quickly. And there’s 
nothing that saves money, time and work on a farm 
quite so much as a modern tractor. 

If your proposition is sound, you can get a B of M 
Farm Improvement Loan for any type of equipment you 
need on your farm. Why not talk to your nearest B of M 
manager? He’ll gladly show you how a Farm Improve- 
n • in it, ment Loan can help you in your operations 
rill 111 Is ...and how little it costs. 


The crow, welcome herald of spring, feeds on insects but raids nests of birds, 


spite of sub-zero temperatures at Ed¬ 
monton, they remained there through¬ 
out the winter. 

Dr. Rowan was attempting to prove 
that the twice-yearly migration jour¬ 
neys of birds was brought on by the 
shortening of days. He emphasized, 
however, that such experiments would 
have to be repeated many times under 
many different conditions to prove his 
point. V 


The Riddle 
Of the Crow 


O NE of the most welcome sounds 
of March is the raucous “Caw! 
Caw!” of the crow. 

The economic status of the crow is 
questionable. The crow is condemned 
as an egg eater and young bird de¬ 
stroyer, feeding on them before grass¬ 
hoppers are plentiful. From an agri¬ 
cultural standpoint, the case is not so 
black for the crow. He does not seri¬ 
ously affect grain, but does help to 
control some of the worst insect pests 
the farmer has to contend with. Cases 
have been reported where land fre¬ 
quented by numerous crows escaped 
serious damage from grasshoppers 
while adjoining localities where crows 
had been systematically shot were 
devastated by the pests. Some sport¬ 
ing organizations attempt to control 
the crow since it raids the nests of 
ducks and other game birds. How¬ 
ever, the crow is wary, intelligent and 
adaptable and even though attempts 
are made to eradicate him he sur¬ 
vives. 

One of the most interesting experi¬ 
ments attempting to explain the mi¬ 
gration of birds was undertaken with 
crows by Dr. Wm. Rowan of Edmon¬ 
ton, Alberta. In August of 1929 and 
again in 1931 he and his students 
trapped hundreds' of crows and 
housed them in large flying cages. 
Each crow was banded with a num¬ 
ber tag and placed in one of two 
groups, the “control birds” which 
were kept under normal conditions 
and the “experimental birds” which 
were subjected to daily increasing 
doses of artificial daylight. Instead of 
being under the influence of the short¬ 
ening days of winter as were the con¬ 
trol birds, the experimental birds were 
subjected to ever-leqgthening hours of 
light, in other words to an artificial 
spring. 

When the crows were released in 
November, the experimental crows 
flew off in a northward direction—not 
one crow turned toward the south. 
Later reports indicated that many of 
them had flown as far north as Lesser 
Slave Lake and west to Chauvin, Sas¬ 
katchewan. 

The control birds appeared more 
hesitant, they hung about in the trees 
near the cages, the urge to migrate 
south had apparently been lost. In 


TO 2 Million CAMADIAMS 


J FIL the fixer... 

his full name is Farm Im¬ 
provement Loan. Give him a 
chance to help fix up your farm . . . 
he’s economical, convenient, versa¬ 
tile. He can do almost anything in 
making your farm a better farm. 


Distinguished 
Club Record 

G eorge r. greenlees, Cam P - 

bellville, Ontario, a Halton County 
4-H calf club member has been 
awarded the W. H. Duffray trophy 
as the outstanding Guernsey 4-H club 
member in Canada in 1956. George, 
a 17-year-old student at Burlington 
high school has taken part in grain, 
swine, tractor and calf club projects. 
This year his swine team won the 
inter-club competition at Guelph. At 
the 1956 Royal Winter Fair he was 
a member of the winning livestock 
judging team and second highest in¬ 
dividual in the competition. George 
is keenly interested in school sports, 
has held offices in various clubs, serves 
as pianist and teacher in his church 
and was a member of the Junior 
Farmers debating team which won the 
provincial contest last year. V 


Bank of Montreal 


WORKING WITH CANADIANS IN EVERY WALK OF LIFE SINCE 1817 


UNPRECEDENTED OFFER! 


Lady's Schick electric shaver valued at 
$15.95 with any one of the following items: 


GENT'S SCHICK "25" 

ELECTRIC SHAVER 

Reg. $31.95. QE 

OUR PRICE . 

LADY'S 17-J WATCH 

Swiss precision movement. Unbreakable mainspring, anti- 
magnetic, 10-kt rolled gold-plated case, white or yellow. 
Stainless Steel Back. 

Reg. $29.50. COA QE 

OUR PRICE ... 

GENT'S 17-J WATCH 

Fine Quality Swiss Movement, anti-magnetic, unbreakable 
mainspring, shock-proof, sweep second hand. Available in 
white or yellow case. Stainless Steel Back. 

Reg. $32.50. COA QE 

OUR PRICE .. 

ONLY ONE DEAL TO ANY ADDRESS 
Offer good for limited time only. 

SAVE EXTRA $4.00 ON ANY ONE OF THE ABOVE DEALS— 

Trade in your old watch, electric shaver or plain razor in 
any condition and get our extra $4.00 trade-in allowance. 


Bursaries 
For Students 

T HE diploma course offered at the 
School of Agriculture, University 
of Saskatchewan is designed to meet 
the needs of young men who plan to 
make farming their career. 

Recently a number of bursaries 
have been awarded diploma students 
to assist them'in their studies. Dennis 
H. Bartel of Drake, David W. Conev 
of Gainsborough and G. Reginald 
Winny of Sovereign were recipients of 
bursaries valued at $150 provided bv 
the T. Eaton Co. Bursaries of $100 
provided by the Winnipeg Grain Ex-; 
change for second year students were( 
awarded to Alfred G. Simpson off 
Young, Alfred Weiler of Carlton ar/d 
Gerald A. Busch of Superb. A $j/50 
bursary made available by Mr. Gordon 
Smith of Whittome was granted ;John 
K. Gronsdahl of Congress. [ V 

(Please turn to page 32) ! 


ALL MERCHANDISE GUARANTEED FOR ONE YEAR 
If not completely satisfied—money refunded within 
14 days. 


TERMS: Money Order or C.O.D. ONLY. 

OUR NEW 1957 GIFT CATALOGUE UPON REQUEST. 
DEALERS INQUIRIES INVITED. 


GUARANTEE WATCH & SALES CO 


637 Craig St. W., Dept. 602A, Montreal, Que, 
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Look to 


Buy Canadian BuyCockshutt 



The only tractor line 

made in Canada by Canadians 

for Canadian farming 




for record breaking performance 





Perfect partners—Cockshutt Deluxe "50" tractor and Cockshutt "225" One Way Disc Harrow 




You’ll never know how fast—and at what little cost—you can 
handle your big tractor jobs until you try a great new 
Cockshutt. The secret lies in the extra usable power engineered 
into these unmatched Cockshutt machines. 

Cockshutt lugging power, for instance, takes you through the 
heaviest going without that troublesome down shifting that 
steals time and fuel. 

Cockshutt handling ease lets you maneuver quickly, surely, 
safely to produce more work out of each hour. 

Cockshutt rugged construction provides a perfect balance of 
chassis strength to engine power to give you the most efficient 


operation possible. These and many more are.the big features 
that enable you to enjoy record-breaking performance and 
savings every time you "take to the field” with a brand new 
Cockshutt. Put a Cockshutt to work in your fields—You’ll 
save time! You’ll save labor! You’ll save fuel! 



Farm Equipment Ltd. Brantford, Ontario 


YOUR PRESENT TRACTOR IS WORTH MORE NOW! SEE YOUR COCKSHUTT DEALER FOR THE BEST TRADE IN TOWN 






4-5 PLOW "50’ 
(2 MODELS) 


3-4 PLOW "40” 
(3 MODELS) 


3 PLOW PLUS "35" 


1-2 PLOW "20 
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W0N EVERY MAJOR AWARD AND CHAMPIONSHIP in both 

P*r «g i Male ami Female classes with but very lew exceptions—in All of 
Canada's Major Shows—including the TORONTO ROYAL—1956. 
lllp lBW BW From this production will be selected by J. Chas. Yule, international 
Beef Judge, all registered Uerefords in 1957 sales listed below. This is 
your assurance of Alberta's finest Hereford production, unsurpassed for— 
TYPE, SIZE, QUALITY and BREEDING 
9 CALGARY BULL SALE— Largest of its Kind in the World- 
18-23. 1957—600 Reg. Hereford Bulls. 

_ j • EDMONTON BULL SALE, also Canada’s largest Fat Stock Show 

and Sale and Alberta’s Fifth Futurity Show — March 25-29— 
250 Reg. Hereford Bulls and 50 Reg. Hereford Females. 

-April 3—100 Reg. Hereford Bulls. • CEREAL BULL SALE —May 18. 
mi ca.c Anril in- Female • H,GH R,VER BULL SALE-June 1. 

>n L k iLrifnr/nnn« • LETHBRIDGE BULL SALE and Fat Stock 

10 Total 2o0 Reg. Hereford Bulls. Show and sale—June 5-6—150 Reg. Hereford 

1ULL SALE— April 18—100 Reg. Bulls. 


-March 


ALBERTA HEREFORD ASS’N 


L. W. BOND, Secretary 

1729—12th St. West, Calgary 


STUART FENTON, President 
Irma, Alta. 



YOUNG: PEOPLE! 


Spelling Match 
Provincial Style 

M ARY TOEWS, 14-year-old Grade 
8 student from Horndean school 
has been named spelling champion of 
Manitoba. In the final competition 
held in Winni- 
p e g , Mary 
spelled down 

■F" testants to win 

ously she had 
; won spelling 

matches at 
VAAA -y Rosenfeld, Al- 

tona and Mor- 
< d e n. Another 

>_HI F Mil rura l student, 

Mary Toews 13 - year - old 

Maureen Hay 
of Maple Lake school placed second. 

Mary spelled the word “quagmire” 
correctly (after Maureen had mis¬ 
spelled it), and then went on to spell 
“racial” to win the championship. 

Mary lives with her parents, Mr. 
and Mrs. D. Toews, four brothers and 


a sister on a mixed farm near the vil¬ 
lage of Horndean. She attends a three- 
roomed school where her teacher, Mr. 
Hardy Kehler, helped her train for the 
spelling competition. Mary enjoys 
sewing and knitting which she learned 
in 4-H club work. She is interested 
in sports and makes a hobby of col¬ 
lecting pictures of the Royal Family. 
She plans to take a nurse’s training. 

More than 600 schools participated 
in the spelling bee which was organ¬ 
ized by the Manitoba School Trustees’ 
Association with the co-operation of 
school inspectors and teachers. Elim¬ 
ination contests to determine regional 
and area winners have been in prog¬ 
ress throughout the province since 
last October. Miss Gertrude McCance 
was official pronouncer for the final 
competition. Hon. J. S. McDiarmid, 
Lieutenant-Governor, presented a gold 
watch to Mary and pen and pencil, set 
to Maureen in recognition of their 
achievement. 

Here are the words contestants mis¬ 
spelled in the final competition: bea¬ 
con, caricature, centrifugal, clandes¬ 
tine, deterrent, epitaph, ejaculate, 
fossil, genealogy, herbaceous, justifi¬ 
able, olfactory, parochial, pharmacist, 
quagmire, racial. V 



BANK 


Efficiency 

Competitions 

W INNERS of the efficiency compe¬ 
titions, one of the major 4-H 
contests, are. announced by Herb 
Clark of the Extension Department, 
University of Saskatchewan. Bay Trail 
poultry club, whose leaders are Ben 
and Len Hiebert, took first place with 
377 points out of a possible 400. 
Second place went to Maple Creek 
poultry club. Bay Trail-Hillsley club 
placed third and Colonsay-Elstow and 
the Cory (Saskatoon) club tied for 
fourth. 

In the tractor efficiency competition 
Duval club, the oldest tractor club in 
the province having been in operation 
for seven years, won 357 points out of 
400 possible. Club leader is A. D. 
May. Second place went to Englefield 
club under the leadership of Merril 
Stevenson and Wallace Hanson. V 

Cheaper to 

Buy Western Calves 

tT’S good-bye, cow herd, for John 


cow 

Wolfe at Pinkerton, Ontario. He 
has found that he can buy calves 
out of the West cheaper than he can 
raise them, so he plans to sell his 
remaining 20 beef cows and 10 Hol- 
steins, and gear his 1 250-acre farm 
to a straight feeder proposition. 

This grain and grass farmer has a 
partnership with his son, and tries to 
reseed each field every 10 years. They 
run up to 300 head of cattle, buying 
western calves. He keeps them for 22 
months without heavy feeding, and 
aims at a gain of 800 pounds. They 
get good baled hay and one and one- 
half pounds of grain daily during the 
first winter, and three pounds of grain, 
along with one of beef concentrate 
the second winter, but no corn silage. 
He sells them off grass in early Sep¬ 
tember, and on the last 67 steers 
shipped last fall, got 59 brandabW 
carcasses. }V 


If you think of your farm as a business 


At Toronto-Dominion we consider running a farm much the 
same as running a business. From time to time capital is 
needed to expand, to take advantage of an opportunity, to 
buy needed equipment. 

Farm Improvement Loans can be applied to almost anything 
that will improve your farm and increase its efficiency. Any 
Toronto-Dominion manager will be happy to discuss a F.I.L. 
loan with you ... on a straightforward, business-like basis ... 
and with a sound understanding of your problems. 


TORONTO-DOMINION 


The noise from good toast should 
reverberate in the head like fjie 
thunder in July.—Edward Verr^dl 
Lucas. . 
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Ease down your toe and watch this eager new Dodge V-8 show its stuff... leaving ordinary cars far behind, handling any 
situation confidently. Dodge has the biggest, most powerful standard V-8 in the low-price field ... 215 horsepower strong! 



You’re always a step ahead in cars of The Forward Look 


New 


stop-power to match new go-power! 



This is the push-button that buttons up new 
SCAT and SIZZLE in a dazzler named Dodge! 

For this fully proved push-button control 
triggers into action the fastest, smoothest, 
thriftiest automatic transmission on the road 
today—new Torque-Flite drive! 

There’s Torsion-Aire Ride, too, that flattens 
the bumps, lets you stop without “nose-dive” 
and corner as sway-free as a sports car. Plus a 
lower centre of gravity that makes your Dodge 
cling to the road like part of the pavement. 
And—what a dream to park in your driveway! 
From flight-inspired fins to glamourous “twin 
lights”, Dodge gives you the freshest styling in 
its field. Get a look at these better-built beauties 
today. We’ve got a hunch you’ll join the big 
swing to Dodge for ’57! 


Dodge outshines ’em all—with new high-torque 
engines, V-8 or Six ... new Torque-Flite drive with push 
button controls . . . new Flight-Sweep ’57 styling 
. . . new Torsion-Aire Ride ... 

new Total-Contact brakes! YOU GET MORE IN A 


DODGE 


CHRYSLER CORPORATION OF CANADA, LIMITED 


THE BIG BEAUTIFUL BUY IN THE LOW-PRICE FIELD! 
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PERFORATED PIPE 


For an economical and trouble free septic tank disposal bed use 
"NO-CO-RODE” Perforated Pipe. Long, light lengths make 
installation fast and easy. Perforations assure even distribution 
of effluent... thus no wet spots. Snap couplings maintain neces¬ 
sary alignment of lengths. Tough and flexible "NO-CO-RODE” 
is not affected by freezing. .. stands up to ground settlement 
and resists breakage. 

From house to septic tank and from septic tank to field, use 
"NO-CO-RODE” Root-Proof pipe. 

For a modern, trouble-free disposal system at low cost and for 
other farm drainage installations, 
genuine "NO-CO-RODE” Pipe 


Another Alexander 

product MURRAY 

•old by & Company, Limited 
AVAILABLE AT PLUMBING AND BUILDING SUPPLY DEALERS...COAST TO COAST 

Manufactured by No-Co-Rode Company Limited CG 57-3 





SAVE GAS 


WITH THE NEW 

THUNDERBOLT 


IGNITION UNIT 


Truck, Tractor and Auto Drivers: Install the New 
THUNDERBOLT Ignition Unit with Built-In RESISTOR* on your Engine 


DESIGNED TO GIVE: 3. Better Engine Performance—Less 

1. More Power, Pep and Pickup Plug Fouling 

2. Easier Starting—Increased Mileage 4. Longer Life of Plugs and Points 

Easy to Install—Pull Out High Tension Cable from centre of Distributor and Plug In 
THUNDERBOLT and Replace Ignition Cable. The Built-In Resistor* Controls the Spark. 
Voltage starts building up in the ignition system and delivers a Super Spark to ignite 
the fuel for Quick Starts, Smoother Performance and Gas Savings. 

Only $3.00 Postpaid: Cash, M.O. or C.O.D. 


State Make and Age of Vehicle 


UNITED ENGINEERING CO.. P.O. Box 132, Edmonton, Alta. 

“Every THUNDERBOLT Is Sold With a Written Money-Back Guarantee” 
♦Approved by Leading Spark Plug Manufacturers and Automotive Engineers 


FARMERS -you (an provide your 

own Retirement Pension through a 

CANADIAN GOVERNMENT 

ANNUITY 


MAIL 
COUPON 

today 



FOR FULL INFORMATION 


THE DIRECTOR, CANADIAN GOVERNMENT ANNUITIES. 
DEPARTMENT OF LABOUR, OTTAWA (POSTAGE FREE) 


CG 3 


PLEASE SEND ME INFORMATION SHOWING HOW A CANADIAN GOVERNMENT 
ANNUITY CAN BRING ME RETIREMENT INCOME AT LOW COST. 


MY NAME IS.. 

(Mr./Mrs./Miss) 


I LIVE AT. 


PLEASE PRINT 


DATE OF BIRTH.. 


AGE WHEN ANNUITY TO START.TELEPHONE... 

I understand that information given above will be held confidential. 


Build Your 

Own Pumping Jack 

A lot of the materials are ready to hand on the 
farm if you need an automatic pump for a deep well 

by E. McKINSTRY 



This is an inexpensive method of building a deep well pump jack, using a tilting 
beam operated by a motor to provide a 9-inch stroke at 40 times a minute. 


T HIS deep well pump jack, of the 
tilting-beam type, will pump a 
100-foot well with a h.p. 
electric or % h.p. gas engine, without 
any jerk or jar on the pump. 

The main beam is 4 x V\ I-type, or 
can be made of two pieces of car 
frame welded back to back. It tips 
on a short shaft, mounted on two old 
combine cylinder bearings. Two pieces 
of wagon wheel tire are welded to 
one end of the beam, so that one is 
on each side of the pump rod. The 
other end of the beam carries a 
weight box. 

From the wheel tires, yT'cable pulls 
the pump rod both up and down. 
A pump with iron rods may not need 
to be pulled down, but wooden rods 
do. The supports to carry the beam 
must be solid and well angle-braced. 

The engine block is bolted down 
to the 6" x 6" base. The starter gear 
is welded to a %" shaft, which runs in 
ball bearings mounted in flat plates 
bolted to starter motor holes and 
timing gear cover holes. Bearings for 
a John Deere combine grain elevator 
will do. The gears must mesh properly 
or the teeth will cut off. A fly-wheel 
cut in half makes the counter-weights. 
These are mounted on arms opposite 
to the two center crank throws. Cut 
two connecting rods in half and 
lengthen them with %" pipe so that 
they reach from the two center crank 
throws to wrist pins welded to the 
beam. 

A pump head is not needed with 
this jack. Use a T-joint to fasten the 
discharge pipe to the pipe, and a 
reducer bushing in the top of the 
pipe around the pump rod. 

Add just enough weight to the box 
on the beam to allow the motor to 
work equally on both up and down 
strokes. Most deep well pumps call 
for a 9" stroke, and a speed of 40 
strokes per minute. A handy man 


with a welder can build this in two 
or three days, or a man with $500 
can buy a factory-built jack working 
on the same principles. V 


T HE closest thing to perpetual 
motion on the Amos Tattrie farm 
at River John, Nova Scotia, is 
the ten acres of permanent pasture 
that he seeded and top-dressed with | 
fertilizer 26 years ago. It has been 
growing bumper crops of grass ever 
since, with the help of annual appli¬ 
cations of fertilizer. Now, divided into 
two fields for rotational grazing, it 
provides pasture all spring, and most 
of the summer for the 13-cow Jersey 
herd. Normally, it makes enough 
early growth for a cut of hay, and 
when summer aftermath from the hay- 
fields forces a short rest in late season, 
it sends out another mat of green for 
fall grazing. 

Mr. Tattrie knows a good thing 
when he sees it, and says the ten acres 
of pasture is the most valuable crop 
on his 130-acre farm. It also provides 
some grazing for the 30 ewes, at 
times; and despite its marathon pro¬ 
ductivity, still produces a good quality 
of grass, without too many weeds. 

The good Jersey milk produced on 
the Tattrie farm, in a district where 
some of Canada’s best Jerseys graze / 
its water-margined and picturesque [ 
farmland, is separated, and the / 
cream goes to the Scotsburn Co-opera- ( 
tive Creamery. This leaves skim milk ) 
for the hogs, to round out the Tattrie/" 
farm program. j 

Mr. Tattrie runs about 30 head /of 
cattle on the farm, keeps 30 ewes afnd 
a few hogs, and grows roots, hay a|nd 
grain crops in a four- or five-year 
rotation. V 


26-Year-Old 
Permanent Pasture 
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Some Fish To Fry 

Continued, from page 14 

sponsibility. He usually stayed in the 
office late at night, partly because he 
liked to study fish culture and partly 
because Kathy would come down. In¬ 
cluded in the role he played as 
hatchery superintendent was Kathy, 
as the superintendent’s wife. It was 
pleasant play-acting. It was high-class 
dreaming. 

But this time there would be no 
Kathy, and in addition he had to ask 
Lee Manners if they could fell that 
fir. For a moment he toyed with the 
idea of felling it without asking, but 
knew enough not to stick his neck out. 
He went into the office, typed out a 
routine request, slipped it in an enve¬ 
lope and started for the Bagley office. 
He walked along, kicking at the gravel 
in the road and hating to go and ask 
—just as if Lee were a big shot and 
he were running after him, asking 
favors. He was only ten feet from Lee 
and Kathy when he first noticed them. 
They were walking up the road, 
shoulder to shoulder. It was too late 
to turn off the road and pretend that 
he was going somewhere else. 

He walked up to them and said, 
“Hello, Kathy—hello, Manners.” He 
held out the envelope containing the 
request and said, “We want to fell a 
fir that’s leaning across our pipeline. 
Just for the record, I wrote out a 
request.” 

Manners smiled slightly. “You wrote 
out a request. I thought Ted was 
hatchery superintendent?” 

Jerry flushed, but kept his voice 
under control. “Ted’s gone,” Jerry 
said. “He’ll be gone five days.” 

“Well,” Manners said pointedly, 
“I’ll take it up with him when he gets 
back.” 

“We’re supposed to get it down 
while he’s gone,” Jerry said, stub¬ 
bornly. He was conscious of the fact 
that he wasn’t appearing in the best 
light in front of Kathy. 

“I can’t take it up with him if he’s 
gone and you can’t fell it unless I 
take it up with him, so that makes it 
look like an impasse, doesn’t it?” He 
glanced at Kathy to see whether she 
appreciated his repartee. 

Kathy looked from one to the other, 
gravely and unsmiling. 

Jerry looked at Lee and his lips 
compressed. That the guy was with¬ 
holding permission only to make him 
look bad was certain, but he didn’t 
know what to do about it. He said, 
“So that’s the way it is,” turned 
around and walked back up the road. 
At the hatchery he noted on the car¬ 
bon copy of his request that he had 
made a verbal request on that date 
and had been refused. 

H E stayed in the office that evening 
and studied, but it was no fun. 
He couldn’t carry on the fiction that 
he was superintendent, because he 
knew he wasn’t, and it was no fun 
without Kathy. 

v The next morning he woke, remem- 
|bered that Ted was gone and hopped 
iyut of bed looking forward to the day. 
Then he remembered Lee Manners 
afod Kathy and his spirits dropped 
like a kingfisher after a fingerling 
trout, but he went on about his rou¬ 
tine duties. He took water tempera¬ 
tures, fed the fish and then went for 


the mail. It wasn’t sorted yet so he 
stood in the combination post office, 
drug stone, and telephone office and 
wished with one part of his mind that 
Kathy would come for the Forest 
Service mail, and was fearful, with 
the other part, that she would. 

When she opened the door and 
walked in, he didn’t know whether his 
heart bounced from happiness or not. 

“Hello, Jerry.” She came toward 
him. The others in the post office 
looked at them curiously and then 
looked at the ceiling or the floor, their 
ears wide open. 

“Mail isn’t sorted yet,” he said, for 
lack of something to say. There were 
plenty of things he could have said. 
He could have said, “You look like an 
angel . . . Come down and eat lunch 
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with me . . . I’ve missed you like I 
would miss my heart if it were gone.” 
But he didn’t. 

Presently the doors behind the 
wicket opened. Jerry took the mail out 
of the hatchery box. He gathered the 
mail in his arm and went out the door. 

Kathy was right behind him. She 
said, “Jerry, I think if you speak to 
Lee again about that tree, he’ll let 
you fell it.” 

“He’s a big boy now,” Jerry said. 
“If he changed his mind, let him come 
and tell me.” 

“But that isn’t it,” Kathy said. “He 
didn’t say he would, but I know 
and-” 

“He’ll let us fell it,” Jerry broke in, 
“just as soon as Ted gets back. He’ll 
wish he’d let us cut it in the first 
place. Is that what you’re doing? Try¬ 
ing to keep your boy friend out of 
trouble?” 

Kathy looked at Jerry almost as if 
he had struck her. “You big, stubborn 
fool!” she said, and turned and walked 
away. 

Jerry thought, just before she 
turned, that there were tears in her 
eyes but he couldn’t be sure. He took 
a step in her direction, hesitated, said, 
“Kathy!” but she didn’t stop. He 
walked back to the hatchery, deriving 
small satisfaction from the fact that 
he had undoubtedly hurt her, as he 
had meant to do. 

I 

B ACK in the hatchery office, he 
read the papers and then he slit 
open the envelope from the regional 
office. He read the letter and then he 
read it again and panic came to re¬ 
place the despair he had been feeling 
about Kathy. 

The letter was from the regional 
supervisor. It said, “Dr. Charles John¬ 
stone, chief of the division of game, 
fish, and hatcheries with offices in 
Chicago, will inspect your hatchery on 
Thursday.” 

Holy cow! Thursday was tomorrow! 
To have a big shot from the Chicago 
office when Ted was gone was so 
awesome that it was almost unbeliev¬ 
able. He could see the man inspecting 
—looking here and there and asking 
involved and technical questions. He 
could imagine Doctor Johnstone leav¬ 
ing in high dudgeon and writing a 
blasting report, appending to it the 
inadvisability of leaving a kid in 
charge of a government hatchery. And 
right now, Jerry thought dismally, Ted 
was contentedly fishing a Canadian 
stream. If he only knew! 

Jerry started with the office, sweep¬ 
ing and cleaning and putting the files 
in order. He made everything as neat 
and as businesslike as possible. He 
brought the log up to date. Thank 
heaven he had mowed the lawn yes¬ 
terday. That, at least, would be in 
good shape, unimpressed as Doctor 
Johnstone might be with their beauti¬ 
fully kept grass. He cleaned the feed 
room, defrosted the cold-storage plant, 
swept out the shop, washed the two 
trucks and inspected the raceway 
ponds and decided against scrubbing 
them. It was nearly five when he 
finished and went back to the office 
to make a list of things to do to¬ 
morrow. 

He reasoned that Ted would want 
him to get Bub to help him so he 
called him and asked him to come in 
the morning. Bub and he could be 


ready and waiting for the inspection 
in a few hours. 

He went to sleep early, thought 
fleetingly of Kathy, and then put her 
back in a corner of his mind. Even 
his personal troubles with Kathy, 
serious as they were, could wait. 
Sometime during the night he woke. 
He listened for the noise that had 
awakened him. It sounded like rain. 
Then he identified it as the wind in 
the trees. Somewhere a window 
banged. Maybe, he thought sleepily, 
it would storm so badly that Doctor 
Johnstone wouldn’t come. 

W HEN he woke the next morning 
the wind was whipping the lake 
into whitecaps and the tops of the 
trees were swaying. Bub Caldwell 
arrived and they got to work. They 
were cleaning the troughs inside the 
hatchery—working fast, thinking that 
any minute Doctor Johnstone might 
drive in when Jerry heard it. Or rather 
he didn’t hear it. The gurgling sound 
in the head trough had stopped. He 
and Bub both raised their heads and 
looked at each other, terror stricken. 

They ran to the head trough and 
looked into it. The water level was 
dropping. Jerry looked into the other 
troughs. Already the fish were darting 
here and there in panic, looking for- 
water. 

“The pipeline!” Jerry yelled. “That 
fir must have fallen!” 

Bub said, “Shall we pull the gates?” 

Jerry hesitated, thinking hard. They 
had 20 minutes, maybe 30, before 
they’d lose the fish. If he tried to fix 
the pipeline and didn’t make it, it 
would be too late to turn the fish 
loose. It was all or nothing. Jerry 
knew he was wasting valuable time 
standing there thinking, but he had to 
be right. The thought of Doctor John¬ 
stone’s coming crossed his mind and 
made his flesh crawl. The water in 
the troughs was gone and the fish 
were flopping and wriggling on the 
bottom. 

As he stood there, Lee Manners 
and Kathy walked into the hatchery. 
Kathy’s eyes opened wide as she 
missed the sound of the water, but 
Lee said, “If you want to fell that fir, 
it’s all right. I thought it over.” 

Jerry said, biting off the words, 
“You thought too long, mister. It’s 
already fallen. Look at this!” He mo¬ 
tioned toward the troughs. 

Lee Manners looked at the troughs. 
He said, “You’ll have to let the fish 
out.” 

“We will not!” Jerry snapped. How 
much of his answer to Manners was 
sheer perverseness, and how much of 



“They’re not very large, but the price 
will probably take my husband’s appe¬ 
tite away.” 













it was the result of his own decision, 
he couldn’t say. But he knew now 
what he was going to do. He turned 
to Bub. “Run to the intake; shut the 
water off. By the time you get there. 
I’ll be at the break. Keep it shut off 
for ten minutes by your watch and 
then turn it on. If I don’t have it fixed 
by then it’ll be too late anyway.” 

J ERRY ran to the shop. He picked 
up a big waterproof tarpaulin, a 
coil of old telephone wire and some 
wire cutters. As he gathered the 
things he prayed that the tree, in fall¬ 
ing, had jumped far enough so that it 
cleared the line after breaking the 
pipe. If it were lying directly across 
the line he’d have to buck it and 
hand log it out of there with logging 
jacks. There wasn’t time for that. He 
realized as he ran up the pipeline, 
that he was taking an awful chance. 

The break seemed miles away. 
Jerry ran until he was sobbing for 
breath. The tarpaulin was hard to 
carry and the wire kept catching on 
the brush. It seemed hours since the 
water had gone off. He came upon 
the break suddenly. He had been run¬ 
ning so hard; it seemed he would 
never reach it, but suddenly he was 
wading through water and in front of 
him the pipeline was crushed and 
water was gushing out of it. The sight 
of it let him know that he had a 
chance. The tree had hit the pipeline 
and had slid downhill enough so that 
it cleared the break. 

The water was still coming from 
the pipe. For a moment he thought, 
despairingly, that Bub had hurried so 
much that he had fallen—had sprained 
an ankle or broken a leg. He tried not 
to think of time, and presently the 
flow of water slowed, was reduced to 
a trickle, and finally died. 

Jerry looked at his watch so he’d 
know when ten minutes was up. He 
pulled out the broken staves, cut the 
wire, slid the canvas under the break 
and started wrapping it around. When 
he had used all the tarpaulin he went 
to each end of the break and wrapped 
telephone wire around the canvas, 
pulling it as tightly as he could and 
then clamping and twisting it with 
the wire cutters. When he had 
finished, the tarpaulin, rolled like a 
carpet in a store, was securely wired 
in place at both ends. Jerry was thank¬ 
ful that it was a low-pressure pipeline, 
but even at that, it might not hold. 

He was soaked to the skin with 
sweat and water and his heart 
pounded with exertion and apprehen¬ 
sion. He looked at his watch and as he 
looked, he heard air rushing through 
the pipe as the water pushed it along. 
He saw the tarpaulin fill. Air and 
water squirted out the ends and 
Jerry’s heart sank. Water dripped from 
the bottom of the patch and Jerry 
watched it and waited for the full 
weight of the water to burst the 
mending job as easily as if it were a 
paper bag. The canvas bulged and 
then the air hissed no longer. The 
leakage was constant. Jerry licked his 
lips and waited. The bulge in the tar- 
i paulin remained the same. It was 
\going to hold. He thought of the 
hatchery, with the head trough nlling 
\and water again rushing into the 
troughs and raceway pools. He could 
see the fish coming to life and swim¬ 
ming toward the water as it flowed in. 
And then he remembered Doctor 
Johnstone. 


“Holy cow!” he said, out loud. That 
was all he needed—to have Doctor 
Johnstone arrive, find nobody around 
the hatchery, see the troughs without 
water and the fish dying. He started 
running down the pipeline, the faint 
hope that the man hadn’t yet arrived 
pushing him along. But when he 
broke out onto the road he saw that 
he was too late. An official car stood 
in front of the hatchery. 

H E walked into the office and saw 
a tall, gaunt man wearing spec¬ 
tacles standing beside a filing cabinet. 
Kathy was sitting at the desk. As 
Jerry walked in, he suddenly realized 


how he looked — dripping wet from 
water and perspiration, mud clear up 
to his knees. “I guess you’re Doctor 
Johnstone,” he said, with resignation. 

The man nodded. “I see you got 
water to the fish. You took a tre¬ 
mendous chance.” 

“I know it,” Jerry said. He could 
see the report now. Chance taking 
and hairbrained schemes like fixing a 
pipeline with a piece of canvas would 
be received by Doctor Johnstone with 
extreme disfavor. “It was the only 
thing to do.” 

“You could have turned the fish 
loose.” 
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“I thought of that—but I hated to 
lose them.” 

“Why?” 

Jerry frowned as he looked at the 
man. “Why!” he said. “Because we 
sweat to get the eggs and we babied 
them and fed them and did all the 
things we had to do to raise them to 
fingerlings. I wasn’t about to turn 
them loose.” It was a poor answer, he 
knew. 

But Doctor Johnstone grinned. 
“That’s what she said.” He nodded 
toward Kathy. “You must have hired 
her for a press agent.” 

Jerry’s heart, which was nearly 
worn out from considerable leaping 
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Canadian Sales up 40% in 
Record Year for Sun Life 

New insurance during 1956 largest amount ever sold by a 
Canadian company in any years policy dividends again in¬ 
creased; $7 billion insurance in force. 


New life insurance sold by the Sun 
Life Assurance Company of Canada 
in 1956 amounted to $854 million, an 
increase of $93 million over the pre¬ 
vious year and once again the greatest 
amount of life insurance ever sold by 
any Canadian company in one year. 
In Canada, a 40% increase was re¬ 
ported. Sun Life’s 86th Annual Report 
to Policyholders, just released, also 
discloses that life insurance in force 
has now passed the $7 billion mark, 
an all-time record. The Company is 
again adopting new and increased 
dividend scales which will further re¬ 
duce the cost of insurance to policy¬ 
holders. As a result of these increased 
scales, Sun Life will pay out $31 mil¬ 
lion in dividends to policyholders dur¬ 
ing 1957, or $2,700,000 more than in 
the previous year, and more than 
twice the amount paid out only nine 
years ago. Dining 1956, the Company 
paid a total of $137 million in benefits 
to policyholders, largest amount ever 
distributed by the Sun Life in any 
year. Living policyholders and an¬ 
nuitants received $94 million of this 
amount. Benefit payments since 1871, 
when the first Sun Life policy was 
issued, have now exceeded $3,140 
million. 

George W. Bourke, Sun Life Presi¬ 
dent, in reviewing Company results 
for the 12-month period, stated that 
full advantage had been taken of 
favourable conditions for a record sale 
of life insurance by the Sun Life. By 
mobilizing the savings of millions of 
policyholders, life insurance is playing 
a vital part in providing the funds 
needed for the tremendous capital 
expansion that is taking place today. 

GROUP BUSINESS 

NOW OVER $21/2 BILLION 

Included in new business during 
the year was $259 million of group in¬ 
surance, or 30% of the total, bringing 
group insurance in force to more than 
$2% billion. Sun Life’s worldwide 
total of insurance in force now has 


reached $7,030,000,000, an all-time 
high. Annuities payable currently and 
in future under group pension plans 
and individual contracts totalled $162 
million per annum at the end of 1956. 
Life insurance and annuities com¬ 
bined, are the equivalent of $9,175,- 
000,000 of life insurance. The division 
of this figure among the major terri¬ 
tories in which the Company operates 
is: Canada, 49%; United States, 36%; 
Great Britain and other Common¬ 
wealth countries, 13%; elsewhere, 
2 %. 

$89 MILLION IN 
NEW MORTGAGE LOANS 

An increase in assets of $60 million 
took place in 1956, and Sun Life 
assets now stand at slightly over $2 
billion. “During the year 1956, even 
though tighter credit conditions existed 
in Canada and the United States, the 
Sun Life advanced $89 million in new 
mortgage loans throughout the two 
countries,” Mr. Bourke said. “Our 
mortgage loan account now stands at 
$460 million.” 

Sun Life’s Report revealed that the 
success of the year’s investment opera¬ 
tions was reflected in the gross interest 
rate earned on the Company’s assets, 
which increased from 4.17% in 1955 
to 4.32% in 1956. 

CONTINUED GROWTH 

Mr. Bourke concluded by saying 
that with the prospect of continued 
expansion, the volume of new fife in¬ 
surance will continue to grow. “In the 
highly competitive atmosphere in 
which we operate,” he declared, “the 
Sun Life will continue to be re- # 
sponsive to public needs and anxious 
at all times to improve the service 
we have to offer.” 

A copy of Sun Life’s complete 1956 
Annual Report, including the Presi¬ 
dent’s review of the year, is being sent 
to each policyholder. There are 100 
Sun Life Branch Offices to serve you 
throughout North America. 
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that morning, leaped again. He looked 
at Kathy as if she had suddenly 
sprouted a halo, but he couldn’t help 
asking, “What happened to Lee?” 

“You mean the young man from 
the timber company?” Doctor John¬ 
stone said. “He took off with a red 
face after your young lady dug your 
request out of the files and showed 
me the notation you had made show¬ 
ing that he’d refused permission to fell 
that leaning fir snag. The young man 
was busy telling me that he’d never 
received a request.” The man smiled. 
“She must have some Irish blood in 
her veins somewhere.” 

Two hours later Doctor Johnstone 
was gone. The water gurgled in the 
head trough. Jerry’s spirits gurgled as 
merrily as the water. A letter of com¬ 
mendation was going to the regional 
office. The episode of the broken pipe¬ 
line and the way Jerry solved it would 
be written into the report and the 
letter. 

Jerry heard someone come into the 
hatchery. He turned around. It was 
Kathy. She had a lunch bucket in her 
hand. She said, “Let’s eat our lunch 
down by Falls Creek, Jerry.” 

Jerry grinned at her and couldn’t 
help saying, “I thought you’d be eat¬ 
ing lunch with Lee. All we got is fish.” 

Kathy smiled at him. She came to 
him and took his hand and said, 
“Come on. I’ve got some fish to fry.”V 

He Invented 
An Implement 

by M. K. ZIEMAN 

HE experts told Emerson Sum- 
mach that it couldn’t be done— 
but he did it! For Summach, a 
farmer in the Asquith district of Sas¬ 
katchewan in Canada, decided that a 
“coiled” land packer would do a more 
efficient job than the conventional 
land packers he had previously used in 
compacting soil on his farm. He had 
found that moist soil clogged up the 
spokes and wheels which were the 
basis of most such land packers: also, 
that the straight up and down slope 
tracks they left in the soil provided 
channels which caused too great run¬ 
off of much-needed moisture during 
heavy rains. 

The idea of using a coiled land 
packer came to him as he watched his 
young son at play. The youngster was 


rolling a coil spring from an old auto¬ 
mobile across the garden soil. As Sum¬ 
mach looked at the diagonal tracks 
left by the coil he compared them with 
the straight up and down tracks left by 
the conventional land packer, and he 
decided the diagonal tracks would cut 
down the heavy run-off of moisture. 
He also realized that a packer like a 
coil would require no set of wheels 
with spokes rotating round a central 
axle—consequently there would be no 
clogging up with moist soil. 

Emerson Summach suggested his 
idea to several of the big implement 
companies, but officials of these firms 
pointed out that there was no machine 
in existence to turn out the coils; 
therefore the project was uneconomi¬ 
cal. Summach, who had gained some 
knowledge of machine work during the 
Second World War while working in 
Regina, knew what he wanted and de¬ 
cided to build a coil-making machine 
himself. He succeeded in designing a 
roller for steel coil. 

But then he ran into difficulty: the 
machine would roll the steel coil, but 
it took considerable experimenting and 
testing to find the right type of steel 
to use; also, the form of welding to 
employ so that the steel bars would go 
through the machine and not break at 
the weld while being coiled. Eventu¬ 
ally, all these bugs were ironed out and 
Summach started turning out coiled 
land packers in his own plant. To date, 
the firm has turned out about .4,000 
units and used 400 tons of steel. The 
firm sold the new packers as fast as 
they could be produced to farmers 
who came to the plant and took them 
away, without waiting to have them 
painted. 

The new type of coiled packer was 
a success right from the start. It not 
only didn’t clog up, for there’s no mov¬ 
ing parts inside the coil to clog; it 
worked even on the heavy gumbo of 
certain types of prairie country. Nor 
did it pulverize the soil unduly as the 
conventional packer had tended to do. 

Now, the flexed coil land packer is 
also patented and manufactured in the 
United States. Patents have also been 
applied for in Germany, Britain, Ar¬ 
gentina, Brazil and Australia. 

So what started with child’s play has 
become a source of many men’s work 
and Emerson Summach has succeeded 
in doing what the experts said was 
not practicable. V 




Emerson Summach’s coil land packer is only one example of inventiveness 
on the part of farmers, with respect to the efficiency of farm implements. 
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4 good reasons for putting new Champion 
Spark Plugs in all your Farm engines 



2. GREATER ECONOMY 3. BETTER ENGINE PROTECTION 4. MORE HORSEPOWER 


Replace misfiring, gas-wasting plugs 
with new full-firing Champions for 
greater economy. Powerfire electrode 
delivers peak performance for full 
plug life. 


Misfiring plugs drip raw gas that di¬ 
lutes and weakens protective engine oil. 
Install a set of new full-firing Champion 
Spark Plugs to help prevent costly 
engine repairs. 


Tests prove that replacing worn 
plugs with new Champions gives 9 
out of 10 cars more horsepower 
instantly, delivers maximum power 
in all engines. 


Are the engines that help lighten your work doing their best 
for you? Not if they are crippled by worn, misfiring spark plugs! 
Replacing old plugs with new 5-rib Champions can give you 
easier starting, greater gasoline economy, increased oil protection, 
and more useful horsepower in all your farm engines. 

If a check shows worn or badly fouled plugs in any engine, 
replace them with a set of new Champion Spark Plugs. You’ll 
get more help at lower cost when you do. 





DEPENDABLE 


CHAMPION 


SPARK PLUGS 




CHAMPION SPARK PLUG COMPANY OF CANADA LIMITED 
WINDSOR, ONTARIO 
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Restyle your home 
inexpensively with 
this fireproof 
asbestos-cement 
siding... j 


They’re extraordinarily beauti¬ 
ful ! You’ve only to see the two 
smart designs and the choice 
of pleasing colors to know 
that. But J-M Colorbestos 
Sidewall Shingles have other 
very valuable qualities. 

Made of asbestos and cement 
they’re like stone, weather¬ 
proof, rotproof, rodentproof 
and fireproof. 


Colorbestos Sidewall Shingles 
are Silicone-sealed — too; they 
repel water instantly, stay 
bright and fresh year after 
year, lasting as long as the 
building stands. 
Pre-punched for nailing, 
Colorbestos Sidewall Shingles 
are easy to apply in both new 
construction and right over 
old walls in remodelling. 

Never need paint 
to preserve them 


Free booklet 

For full color booklet, 
AS-94C, see your J-M 
dealer or write to 
Canadian Johns-Man- 
ville, Port Credit, Ont. 
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Where 

Jerseys Reign 


This fertile and hilly land bordering on the Northumber¬ 
land Strait in Nova Scotia has fine herds to prove it 



[Guide photo 


This view of Nova Scotian countryside also shows a good view of most of 
J. Arthur Malcolm’s purebred Jersey herd, the nearby matrons busily at work. 


A CROSS the Northumberland Strait 
ZA from Prince Edward Island, in 
Nova Scotia, you’ll find a strong¬ 
hold of the Jersey breed. Dozens of 
roadside fields are grazed by small 
herds of these Channel Island cattle. 
Just about all seem to have the type 
and breeding that could make them 
purebreds and many of them are. The 
smallest dairy cow has found a niche 
on this fertile hilly land,—where cream 
goes to the creamery and skim milk 
goes to the hogs on the small-acreage 
farms—, that it has no notion of relin¬ 
quishing. 

So it is fitting that this year, the 
president of the Canadian Jersey 
Cattle Club should come from that 
good Jersey area. J. Arthur Malcolm 
of Tatamagouche is the man; and his 
farm, if not typical of the many Jersey 
farms there, could certainly be called 
a model. 

On 52 acres of fertile, but steeply 
rolling land, he maintains 20 cows in 
a herd of 40 animals. That picture 
postcard farm is a model of soil and 
field management. Four acres of it 
has been down to permanent pasture 
for 25 years, and has been fertilized 
every year during that time. It still 
produces too much grass to make him 
want to plow it down. 

In June, Mr. Malcolm pointed out 
a four-acre field that produced hay 
in 1955, and was being grazed last 
year. The 13 cows and a few heifers 
had grazed alternately on the small 
field during the daytime, and on a 
two-acre pasture at night, for three 
weeks, and the field would have given 
a good cut of hay after it. 

Orchard grass, red clover, ladino, 
alfalfa, and timothy seemed to be 
leaping from the ground. One reason, 
of course, is manure. The stock on the 
farm produce enough manure to just 
about cover the farm each year. From 
14 acres of pasture, and 20 acres of 
hay, Mr. Malcolm produces enough 
roughage for the herd. From 18 acres 
of grain, which is forced with com¬ 
mercial fertilizer, he grows much of 
the grain the herd requires. 

His small acreage doesn’t justify a 
full line of equipment, so he works 
with his neighbor, Hector Semple, 
and they maintain haying and thresh¬ 
ing equipment between them. V 


Conservation on 
Poor Gravelly Soils 

T HE field in the picture below 
lies in the Pondera Soil Conser¬ 
vation District, Pondera County, 
Montana. Soils there are influenced 
by outwash materials from nearby 
mountains, and generally underlain by 
coarse gravel at varying depths. In 
some cases, this gravel lies so close to 
the surface that it seriously limits 
moisture storage and crop growth. 

During the thirties strip-cropping 
was practically unknown in this area, 
although high winds are almost con¬ 
tinuous in the spring. Because of the 
coarseness of this land, only about an 
inch of topsoil was lost through blow¬ 
ing, but many crops were destroyed 
when seedlings were cut off and killed 
by moving sand and soil particles. 

With the organization of Soil Con¬ 
servation Districts, strip-cropping and 
stubble-mulch-fallow practices became 
widespread throughout this area in 
the 1940’s, resulting in stabilized pro¬ 
duction and surprisingly good yields 
for soil of this texture. Dark, hard 
northern spring wheat and Compana 
barley are the main crops at the 
present time, with wheat yields aver¬ 
aging 15 to 20 bushels to the acre, 
and barley 25 to 30 bushels to the 
acre. V 
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Science 

And the Farm 

The kidney worm is a swine para¬ 
site that costs livestock producers in 
the United States about $72 million a 
year. Scientists who attempt to devise 
methods of controlling insect pests, 
must first study their life histories; and 
for a long time have wondered what 
happens to the kidney worm while it 
spends the early stages of its life 
history in the soil. Now they are won¬ 
dering if the kidney worm doesn’t 
hide in the bodies of earthworms. 
Reason: Scientists have now success¬ 
fully infected pigs with kidney worm 
in the laboratory by feeding them 
earthworms infected with the larvae 
of the parasite. They still have to 
secure similar findings from tests made 
under actual field conditions, and 
these are being conducted by the U.S. 
Department of Agriculture at its ex¬ 
periment station at Beltsville, Mary¬ 
land. The kidney worm attacks the 
liver, loin muscles, and sometimes the 
blood vessels, kidneys and liver. At 
present there is no known medical 
cure or treatment. V 

Don’t be afraid of work. All of us 
have heard it said that “hard work 
never hurt anyone,” and now comes 
a professor of medicine at the Univer¬ 
sity of Birmingham, England, to tell 
us not only that hard work can be 
good for us, but that rest may be 
damaging. He said that none of the 
known effects of work can harm 
healthy tissues. Instead, all of its 
effects are good, to the extent that 
they develop and extend the range of 
adaptation of the various parts of the 
human body. Rest may damage blood 
circulation and affect blood vessels 
and kidneys. Muscles may lose their 
tone, ligaments may stretch, and joints 
get out of position from long rest in 
bed. Likewise, appetite will fail and 
constipation is common.. Hard work 
that has no avoidable hazard, does not 
interfere with sleep or nutrition, and 
bears remuneration sufficient to re¬ 
move worry, is harmless, so go to it. V 

Wireworms sometimes do millions 
of dollars worth of damage on irri¬ 
gated soils, especially to crops like 
beans, potatoes, sugar beets, onions, 
lettuce and other row crops. The wire- 
worms feed on seeds, seedlings, tubers, 
bulbs and roots. DDT, applied as a 
dust or spray, and followed by disking 
and plowing to mix the products with 
the soil as a contact poison, remains in 
the soil for four years or more. Other 
chemicals, D-D mixture and ethylene 
dibromide, work well and have the 
added advantage of being fumigants, 
which diffuse through the soil, killing 
all wireworms as deep as, or deeper 
than, they are applied. V 

Wanted: A breed of chickens which 
will produce more eggs than most 
meat breeds lay, will make a three- 
pound broiler in ten weeks, will 
feather out quickly, dress more easily, 
because it is light in color! Some 
chicken! The USDA Research 
\ Center at Beltsville, Maryland, has 
\ found it by mating the new white 
, Silver breed, with New Hampshire 
' .stock. The best characteristics of these 
tjwo breeds are reproduced only in the 
first generation it is said. The new 
chicken has been named the Beltsville 
broiler. V 


The aleurone layer, one of the outer 
layers of a grain of wheat, and there¬ 
fore a part of the bran, is less than 
seven per cent of the weight of the 
grain. Nevertheless, it contains 31 per 
cent of the thiamin (B-l), 84 per cent 
of the nicotinic acid, 39 per cent of 
the pantothenic acid and 37 per cent 
of the riboflavin (B-2). British re¬ 
searchers could not discover that the 
B vitamins and minerals in the aleur¬ 
one layer play any decisive role in the 
development of the embryo plant con¬ 
tained in the seed. V 

Meat tenderness is inherited in ani¬ 
mals, according to scientists at the 
USDA Agricultural Research Center, 
Beltsville, Maryland. Tenderness, 
therefore, can be passed on to suc¬ 
ceeding generations through selective 
breeding. Both rabbits and beef cattle 
are now under test for heritability of 
tenderness. Workers at the Beltsville 
Center are also attempting to develop 
a quick, reliable test for meat tender¬ 
ness that can be used on live ani¬ 
mals. V 



Be sure the stem angle 
fits your plow or 
cultivator shank angle 


...buy EMPIRE 

Only EMPIRE high speed tractor 
sweeps are supplied in four different 
stem angles to suit different shank 
angles.' 

One hundred and sixteen years manu¬ 
facturing experience and the exclusive 
ISOTHERMAL heat treatment process make 
the modern range of Empire high carbon steel sweeps, shovels, teeth, chisels, 
spikes and steels a "must" for today's faster tractor operation. 


Write for free literature and name of nearest dealer. 



V * V 



Falcon Equipment Co. Ltd., 

299 Danforth Rd., Toronto 13, Ont. 
2875 St. Joseph St., Lachine, P.Q. 
Allied Farm Equipment Ltd., 

Box 53, Winnipeg, Man. 


Grain Belt Farm Equipment Ltd., ALBERTA and 
1348 Halifax St., Regina, Sask. BRITISH COLUMBIA: 

Kern Farm Equipment Ltd., Northwest 

Regina, Saskatoon, Prince Albert, Farm Equipment Ltd., 
Swift Current, Yorkton, Melfort, Sask. Box 351, Calgary, Alta. 



DELIVER MORE WORK ON THE JOB! 


SPECIFY FIRESTONE when you buy your new tractor 
or replace old tires and you’ll notice a big difference in 
performance. 

You’ll get more done faster, because the Firestone Champion 
has a real working tread! Its deep traction bars are tapered 
and curved for easier dig-in at the middle and for positive grip 
as the pressure moves out to the sides. However, wiping at the 
tapered centre of the bar is prevented by a big, double-thick 
tread base. Champion Grodnd Grips clean as they pull! 
Exclusive flared tread openings actually force the dirt out... 
you get full traction no matter how soft the going. Result? 
Reduced field time and gas consumption! 

Prove it to yourself, the best costs less! 



Give you 
yeors of 
EXTRA 
SERVICE 



ALWAYS SPECIFY First in Farm Tire needs 


24-30 












all around the farm, your neighborhood B-A Distributor 
can save you time and money. He can help you and advise you 
on all lubrication and fuel problems. He can supply you with the 
finest farm petroleum products available. So get in touch with 
your local B-A Distributor. He’s a good neighbour to know. 



all-purpose B-A farm grease is the one grease with the 101 uses 
around any farm. Use it to lubricate gears, pulleys, axles 
and springs . . . use it to protect and preserve pump parts and 
cables . . . use it anywhere you need a top-quality, _ 
heat-resistant, water-repellent grease. 


order your petroleum supplies now ... 

direct from your local B-A distributor! 

THE BRITISH AMERICAN OIL COMPANY LIMITED 


G-519S 
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Have You 
Heard These? 

by DON J. MacLEOD 

Alfalfa, up to now has only been 
enjoyed by animals, but it is reported 
to be higher in vitamin C than grape¬ 
fruit, oranges, or any of the green- 
leaf type of vegetables. Humans will 
now undoubtedly turn to alfalfa as a 
tonic. It can be cooked like spinach. 
It is also rich in protein, carotene and 
chlorophyll. (Can be eaten out of 
either a trough, or a manger, 
too.—ed.) V 

You may be able to put a little extra 
weight on your pigs for very little 
cost, by adding cobalt to hog rations. 
An experiment, over a 90-day period, 
at the North Dakota Experiment Sta¬ 
tion produced nine to 18 pounds more 
weight for each pig. The cobalt only 
cost about one-half cent a head. It 
was found that the result was ob¬ 
tained, whether vegetable or animal 
protein was fed. In the test referred 
to, a standard com-protein-mineral 
ration was used. V 

Isolation Station 
For Potato Varieties 

B ETTER varieties are in prospect 
for prairie potato growers, be¬ 
cause of tests now under way at 
nine research centers in Alberta, 
Saskatchewan, and Manitoba. It’s all 
a part of the national potato improve¬ 
ment plan instituted across Canada 
by the Horticultural Division, Central 
Experimental Farm, Ottawa. 

To ensure a basic supply of uni¬ 
form, disease-free testing stock, a 
potato isolation station was estab¬ 
lished last year at the Experimental 
Station, Scott, Saskatchewan. In 
future, seed used in potato trials in 
the three prairie provinces will come 
from this common source. This elim¬ 
inates a variety of local factors which 
might affect stocks of test seed, and 
enables research institutions to start 
their trials from the same basic 
foundation. 

One reason Scott was chosen as the 
initial producer is the fact that the 
nearest commercial potato enterprise 
(most dangerous source of infection) 
lies over 50 miles to the north. This 
station also has a good supply of irriga¬ 
tion water, which, ensures that a 
sudden dry spell won’t interfere with 
plant growth. Last year, the normal 
rainfall had to be assisted with six 
inches of additional water. Scott also 
has ample greenhouse space for index¬ 
testing seed stocks during the winter. 

When it was decided that Scott 
was the best place at which to con¬ 
duct this work, a 23-acre block of 
land was set aside for the purpose. 
This was divided into six plots of 
three acres each, all of which were 
protected from other crops by shelter- 
belts, or grassed roadways. 

| A T the present time, over 100 
• -tX. potato varieties are being tested, 
< most of the stock originally coming 
'■.from the Experimental Farm at Fred- 
ejricton, New Brunswick. This is 
planted under the tuber-unit plan, in 
which plants developing from each 
seed potato are separated from the 
others in the row, by blank spaces. 


For instance, if a seed tuber was cut 
into four pieces, these would be 
planted together in one group. Any 
disease or irregularity showing in one, 
or all, of the resulting four plants 
would mean that that plant, or group, 
would have to be weeded out. None 
of the potatoes they produced could 
be used for seed. 

When the seed crop is harvested 
in the fall, it is stored at the station, 
and issued to the various testing 
agencies just before seeding time the 
following spring. This not only en¬ 
sures that seed to be tested will be 
uniform in type, but in quality also, 


because all will have been stored 
under the same conditions. During the 
winter, test samples of the stored seed 
are taken, and each sample is planted 
in a five-inch earthenware pot, and 
grown in the greenhouse so as to 
detect any virus diseases that didn’t 
show up in the outdoor plots. On 
dull days, tremendous banks of arti¬ 
ficial lights are used to keep the 
plants coming along. 

Greenhouse testing of seed stocks 
doesn’t start until the middle of 
January, because the tubers remain 
dormant during the fall and early 
winter. Once testing begins, it lasts 
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until about the middle of April. It 
takes six weeks from planting a 
potato eye in a plot until the seedling 
reaches a height of six inches, when 
any diseases that are present will 
show. Greenhouse facilities at Scott 
can handle 2,500 pots at one time, 
which means that about 5,000 tubers 
can be tested each winter. 

Given this basic disease-free stock 
to work with, researchers at the vari¬ 
ous stations scattered over the prairies 
can begin the long job of testing for 
an ideal potato variety to suit local 
conditions. V 


Now...better hearing 


is suddenly simple! 



THE NEW FULL-POWERED N 

4-TRANSISTOR 


DIPLOMAT 


THIS IS ALL YOU 
WEAR-SLIPS RIGHT 
OVER THE EAR ! 


FOR WOMEN, TOO! 

Enjoy new freedom, 
confidence, security! 
3L Wear the “Diplomat” 
i** for any occasion—with 

' s ^ your own smart slim- 

frame eyeglasses ... or 
L with no glasses at all! 


SUDDENLY YOU HEAR! 

© Thrilling results for a 
wide range of hearing 

impairments. Comfort¬ 

able, convenient... on 
or off in one easy mo¬ 
tion. Ear-level hearing, 
even at the telephone! 


Plugs instantly into tiny 
earmold. No dangling 
cords... no bulky eye¬ 
glass frames. Ideal for 
part-time use, too...in 
church, theater, busi¬ 
ness or social groups. 


FAMOUS ZENITH QUALITY in a new full-powered miniature hearing aid—so small, so light, 
so smooth-fitting, you simply slip it over your ear and forget you’re wearing it. . . price $115. 


Now at last... a truly practical miniature hearing aid, so 
simple and convenient it will bring better hearing to 
thousands more in every walk of life. It’s the famous new 
slip-on hearing aid —the Zenith “Diplomat.” Worn en¬ 
tirely at the ear, without dangling cords or bulging eye¬ 
glass temple bars! 

Slimly contoured to fit, a triumph of creative Zenith 
engineering, the “Diplomat” weighs less than an ounce, 
including tiny battery! See it ... try it for yourself. Dis¬ 
cover the thrill of Zenith Quality Hearing, with the re¬ 
markable new “Diplomat” today! 

Seven Exciting New Models! See the seven superb new 4- 
and 5-transistor Zenith Quality Hearing Aids—designed 



Zenith Hearing Aids are one of the rare electrical or mechanical 
products which sell in Canada for the same price as in the U.S.A. 


for every type and degree of electronically correctable 
hearing impairment. Prices from $50 to $150. 

Zenith cuts out unnecessary selling expenses—lavish 
promotional ballyhoo, exorbitant commissions—and sav¬ 
ings are passed on to you. If we paid distributors, dealers 
and white-jacketed salesmen commissions of $160 to 
$180, as some others do, even our $50 model would have 
to sell for over $200! And all Zenith prices include 10- 
Day Money-Back Guarantee, 1-Year Warranty, 5-Year 
Service Plan! Time payments if desired. 

Visit your nearby Zenith Hearing Aid Dealer, listed 
in the classified phone directory. Or mail coupon for free 
literature and list of franchised dealers in your area. 

--MAIL FREE COUPON TODAY!-— —— —I 

Zenith Radio Corporation of Canada, Ltd. 

Hearing Aid Division, Dept. C2P 

1165 Tecumseh Road E., Windsor, Ontario 

Please mail free literature on the “Diplomat” Slip-On Hearing 

Aid. Also list of nearby Zenith Hearing Aid Dealers. 


NAME (PLEASE PRINT) 


ADDRESS 


CITY PROVINCE 










Hi 


Another first from the Leader 


in Grassland Farming 
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This is 

FLOW-ACTION! 

Exclusive new operating 
principle developed by New 
Holland and found only on 
the new Hayliner 68. It’s < 
the best friend a leaf ever r 
had! No sharp corners to ] 
turn, no twisting and turn- / 
ing, no wadding—just a j 
gentle, flowing action from • 
pickup to bale chamber. \ 
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Engine-powered (above) or P.T.O., the new Hayliner 68 gives you big-baler capacity at small baler price 





Have you seen the new way to bale hay? Never be¬ 
fore has there been anything like it—the New Holland 
HAYLINER 68! 

Completely new from hitch to chute, the HAYLINER 
68 gives you big-baler capacity with the low price and 
^handling ease of much smaller balers. How’s it done? 
(The secret’s in FLOW-ACTION. It’s an entirely new way 
Off moving hay from field to finished bale. It hardly dis¬ 
turbs a leaf. No auger. No wadboard. Just a smooth, 
ge'intle flowing action. 


The HAYLINER 68 handles your hay less because it has 
fewer moving parts. It puts the most feed value into 
every bale. 

And look at the way the hale is built—square, cleanly 
sliced. Easy to stack. Easy to feed out. 

You don’t have to wait until summer to see FLOW- 
ACTION in action. Your dealer can demonstrate it right 
note in his showroom or on his lot. Hurry down today! 
New Holland Machine Company (Canada) Limited, 
Division of Sperry Rand Corp., Brantford, Ont. 


New 



Holland 


MACHINE COMPANY (CANADA) LIMITED 
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. .. CHOPS .. . SHREDS STRAW 

easily chops to short pieces. Often eliminates 
j . one plowing or discing! Spreads 

straw straw evenly, will not clog, easily 
installed. Fits most combines. 


YOUR COMBINE NEEDS HESSTON ATTACHMENTS 


HESSTON QUICK CONCAVE and 
CYLINDER ADJUSTMENTS 


Precision adjustment allows 
quick lowering and raising of 
cylinder or concave... both 
sides at same time... with¬ 
out stopping. Saves time and 
grain. Fits most combines. 



HESSTON TANK LOADER and 
EXTENSION UNITS 


Loads tank to full capac¬ 
ity... extension adds 14 
bushels to tank capacity. 
Auger, driven by V-belt, 
mounted on sealed bear¬ 
ings. Fits most combines. 








HESSTON CYLINDER V-BARS 


HESSTON RETRACTABLE FINGER AUGER 


Prevents bunching of 
grain and slugging. In¬ 
creases combine speed 


and efficiency. Silent 
operation. Fits IH, M H, 
and CO-OP combines. 



Cut more acres...save 
more grain! Non-slugging 
for easier separation, 
smoother operation, more 
even feeding. Will fit most 
combines. 



Send this coupon to HESSTON MANUFACTURING CO., INC. 
370 King St., Hesiton, Kansas 


Send information on 


□ SELF-PROPELLED SWATHER 

□ ROW-CROP SAVER 

□ STRAW CHOPPER 

a RETRACTABLE FINGER AUGER 

□ PLATFORM EXTENSION 

□ STRAW SPREADER 

□ V-BARS 

□ FRICTION THROTTLE FOR IH, H and M 

□ QUICK CONCAVE AND CYLINDER ADJUSTMENTS 

□ M-H BEATER SPROCKET 

□ TANK LOADER AND EXTENSIONS 


NAME- 


ADDRESS- 


CITY- 


PROV. 


I OWN A- 


-COMBINE. 
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improvement needs 
against this list... 


Wise farmers are constantly 


improving their facilities. 

They know that in this 
competitive business, a dollar 

Family dwelling.... 

....□ 

spent is often two 
dollars made. 

Poultry house. 

....□ 

Trouble is, sometimes 

Ice house. 

....□ 

the money just isn’t there when 

Machine shed. 

....□ 

they need it. And that’s 

Barn. 

....□ 

where The Bank of 

Nova Scotia can step in— 

Stable. 

....□ 

with a friendly low-cost loan. 

Granary. 

....□ 

If your farm w ould run 

Silo. 

....□ 

more profitably with 
modernization, call in soon 

Garage. 

....□ 

and find out how the 

BNS can help you. 




The BANK of NOVA SCOTIA 

your partner in helping Canada grow 


Rocks Are His 
Interesting Hobby 



[Guide photo 

One group of Robert Cochrane’s col¬ 
lection of ancient rocks, bones, fossils. 


M ANY farmers collect rock piles 
on their land. As a rule, this is 
no labor of love, but a neces¬ 
sity. It’s one of the penalties that goes 
with farming stony ground. There are 
exceptions t o every rule, however, 
and one such exception is Robert 
Cochrane, who farms at Kleskun Hill, 
east of Grande Prairie, Alberta. Bob 
collects rocks from near and far and 
carts them home, just because he has 
a deep and abiding love for things 
geological, and the stories they tell of 
the earth’s early history. Several of 
his buildings which used to hold grain 
or farm machinery, are now filled with 
rocks, fossils, and the bones of pre¬ 
historic monsters — many more deco¬ 
rate the grounds around his home. 

Born in Ontario, Bob Cochrane 
lived in Winnipeg for a few years, 
and moved into the Peace River coun¬ 
try in 1910, where he has farmed ever 
since. He has gathered fossils and 
stones all the way from nearby Kles¬ 
kun Hill to Arizona, and Mexico. His 
collection has aroused the interest of 
the Smithsonian Institute in Washing¬ 
ton, D.C., and his flair for history has 
made him a natural choice for mem¬ 
bership in various pioneer groups, and 
the National Historic Sites and Monu¬ 
ments Board. 

Many of the stones Bob collects are 
in the semi-precious category. To 
bring out the full beauty of these 
stones, he journeyed to Texas, where 
he took a course in gem cutting. 
While in the States he gathered a 
quantity of Arizona ironwood, and 
last winter, made two violins from it. 
He found the work absorbing, al¬ 
though the results of his handicraft 
proved disappointing. 

One of Cochrane’s favorite topics 
is the great contribution made to our 
present society by the giant reptiles 
of long ago. The doings of early man¬ 
kind also receive a good deal of his 
attention. In the nearby Rockies, he 
discovered an old trail which he be¬ 
lieves was worn by the feet of Mon¬ 
golian tribes forced to leave their 
homeland because of drought and" 
cross the “land bridge,” said to have 
once spanned Bering Strait. These 
people are supposed to be the fore¬ 
bears of our Indians and Eskimos. 

But this interest in mankind isn’t 
confined to the dawn of civilization. 
Bob takes an active interest in the 
people living around him, and has a 
host of friends throughout the north- 
land. 

In spite of the hours devoted to his 
hobbies, Cochrane has found time to 
become an outstanding farmer. In 


McCulloch 
Offers New 
Low Priced 
Chain Saw 

With the introduction of the 
light-weight D-33, McCulloch 
becomes the first “Big Name” 
Company to offer farmers — 
cabin owners — professional 
woodcutters a quality chain 
saw at a mail order price, 
backed by nation-wide serv¬ 
ice. The fast cutting D-33 
Direct Drive incorporates the 
many exclusive money making 
features found on more costly 
equipment; automatic clutch, 
automatic kickproof rewind 
starter, light-weight magne¬ 
sium die castings, weighs less 
than 20 lbs., and the famous 
McCulloch ignition and fuel 
systems are but a few of the 
D-33 features. The ruggedly 
built D-33 will stand up day 
in and day out on all day 
production cutting, yet it is 
priced with the lowest. Cash 
price $239.00 with 18” blade 
and chain or $48.00 down 
and twelve monthly payments 
of $18.61 including one 
year’s “All Risk” insurance 
and finance charges. Provin¬ 
cial sales tax extra where 
applicable. Motor unit easily 
fitted with all purpose auger, 
brushcutter, tree planter and 
snow blower attachments. 
Order directly from Mc¬ 
Culloch of Canada Ltd., Dept. 
1, 220 West 1st Avenue, 
VANCOUVER 10, B. C. Unit 
will be delivered and serviced 
by " your local McCulloch 
dealer. Offer good for a 
limited time only, send your 
cheque today. Advt. 


VioBin 


DE-HORNIT 


FAST 

DRYING 

LIQUID 


Thorns 



DEHORNER 


YOUNG CALVES 


A chemical dehorner that dries in less than 
one minute. Will not wash off in rain, or 
rub off to burn or scar other animals. 
Doesn't burn or injure calf like caustic 
pastes or sticks. 

A safer, easier-to-use dehorner for calves 
4 to 10 days old. Available in 1 oz. bottle 
complete with brush applicator. 

At Drug and Feed Stores 


VioBin (Canada) limited 

St. Thomas, Ontario Vancouver, B.C. 

V-728 


When Kidneys 

Work Too Offen , 

Are you embarrassed and worried by too ) 
frequent Kidney action during the day and r 
night? This symptom as well as burning, S 
itching passages, Backache, Strong Cloudy j 
Urine, pressure over the Bladder, and / 
Rheumatic Pains, may be due to Kidney / 
and Bladder irritation. In such cases the > 
very first dose of CYSTEX usually goes to v 
work right now helping you these three i 
ways: 1. Helps nature remove certain irri- , 
tatlng non-specific germs in acid condi¬ 
tions. 2. Relieves Rheumatic Pains and 
tired, achy feeling due to colds. 3. By 
relieving and calming irritated Bladder 
tissues, it helps reduce frequent or smart¬ 
ing passages day and night. Get CYSTEX 
from your druggist today for quick help, un¬ 
der satisfaction or money back trial offer. 
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1955, his sample of Saunders wheat 
won him the world wheat champion¬ 
ship at the Royal Agricultural Winter 
Fair, Toronto. Specializing in produc¬ 
ing timothy seed for many years. Bob 
was known, by 1932, as “Timothy 
King of the Empire,” because he sup¬ 
plied seed houses with more timothy 
than any other individual in the Com¬ 
monwealth. V 


Steers Fed 
The Year Round 

W ESTERN-SIZE beef businesses 
can be found in eastern Can¬ 
ada, too. Jack Ross, at Har- 
riston, Ontario, has 700 acres now, 
and feeds off over 200 head of cattle 
a year. Formerly he was a dairy 
farmer. 

He foresaw a tightening dairy in¬ 
dustry when the sale of margarine was 
legalized in Canada a few years ago, 
and that’s when he turned to beef. 
Since then he has been buying up 
land in the wake of an exodus from 
local farms as their hard-pressed occu¬ 
pants left for steady pay and shorter 
hours in Ontario’s industrial boom. 

The extra acreage provided the 
grass he needed for a sizable beef 
business; and half of his land is down 
to permanent pasture, much of it in 
• high-yielding improved sod. 

His other requirement is grain, and 
the basis of his grain program is the 
50 acres of corn he grows. He first 
tried eight acres of the yellow grain 
six years ago, and now calls Ontario 
another corn belt. Roughly 50 miles 
north of Stratford, he is far removed 
from the Chatham com area, but he 
has harvested good crops in five out 
i of six years. It gave him cheaper feed 
than oats or barley ever did. The sixth 
crop went into the silo, so there was 
no actual loss. 

Mr. Ross beat the high cost of corn- 
growing and harvesting equipment by 
I starting with used machinery. He 
bought a tractor-mounted rotary hoe, 
corn scuffier, planter, and picker, all 
for $900. They lasted four years. 

In the face of dropping beef prices, 
com has been the salvation of his 
k operation. In 1955, his best year yield- 
* wise, he harvested 57.7 bushels per 
acre of dried shelled corn. 

Mr. Ross stays with short-keep 
cattle, feeding off three lots a year. 
He finds pasture feeding the most 
profitable way to finish them. To cash 
in on the system, he has laid out four 
20-acre pasture fields around the bam. 
Cattle 'grazing there are fed a corn 
’ and barley ration for 90 days. 

Steers ran loose in winter too, when 
they are fed and sheltered in an old 
40 by 60 ft. stable, empty of stan- 
V chions and fitted with feed mangers 
► around the walls. He can throw hay 
into them from the bam above, so, 
\ other than for grinding grain, chore 
\ time is limited to a few minutes daily. 
) In April, while one lot of cattle is 
'being finished in the home barn, an¬ 
other is being roughed through at the 
old bam described above. These are 
a cheaper ran of cattle, for feeding off 
grass in spring. 

He has kept his investment down 
by hiring his manure loading, and 
bale hauling done. On the other hand, 
he owns a baler and makes it pay its 
way by doing some custom work. V 
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"We plow and drill 1600 acres 
in 8 days with these two 

CAT* DIESEL TRACTORS” 


says Louis Lagler, Warner, Alberta 


When the soil and weather are just right for 
drilling spring wheat, Louis Lagler puts his two 
Cat Diesel Tractors in the field and runs them 
from sun up to sun down. What a job they do! 
His D6 pulls 32' of oneway to prepare better than 
200 acres per day. And right behind the D6, 
while the ground is fresh and mellow, comes 
his Caterpillar Diesel D4 Tractor traveling in 
5th gear with 24' of drills. 

With big production equipment like this, Mr. 
Lagler is able to handle his farm with a mini¬ 
mum of help, get his crops in at exactly the 
right time, save on fuel costs and long-term trac¬ 
tor investment, and really enjoy farming. 

After spring work is over, he pulls 24' of cul¬ 
tivators behind his D4 and 24' of deep chisels 
with his D6 in summer fallow. And in slack 
seasons there’s always plenty of bulldozing work 
to keep his D6 busy and earning: building dug- 
outs, smoothing land, filling in low spots. 

It’s no wonder Louis Lagler says, “I’m well 
satisfied with Cat track-type Tractors. My D6 
has successfully worked more than 3000 meter 
hours. I wouldn’t have any other crawler!” 


Wouldn’t this kind of production look mighty 
good to you? Your Caterpillar Dealer will gladly 
show you the Cat Diesel Tractor that’s right for 
your farm. Name the date — he will demonstrate! 

Caterpillar Tractor Co., Peoria, Illinois, U.S.A. 


How to make Multiple Hitches for 



Multiple implement hitches help grain growers take 
full advantage of Cat Farm Tractor traction. Many 
find it economical to fabricate a hitch in their own 
farm shop. Illustrated is a hitch designed to handle 
two or three implements. Your dealer will gladly 
show you more. Write us for a free copy of ‘‘Farm 
Tractors and Big Hitches.” Address: Caterpillar 
Tractor Co., Dept. CG37, Peoria, Illinois, U.S.A. 


CATERPILLAR* 

•Caterpillar and Cat ora Registered Trademarks of Caterpillar Tractor Co. 
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If you’re handy with your hands, you can 
easily learn to do your own welding and save 
yourself the high cost of idle equipment wait¬ 
ing to be repaired. Without spending more 
than you would for a good washing machine 
or refrigerator, you, too, can own and profit¬ 
ably operate L.A. Welding and Cutting 
Equipment. More and more farmers are 
finding out that it definitely pays to do their 
own welding of broken machinery parts. Even 
broken axles can be repaired and put back 
into service as good as new ... You can 
probably name many other repair jobs on 
which you could use welding and cutting— 
and don’t overlook the dozens of things 
around a farm you could make by these 
methods. 

Shown here is the type of L.A. farm - 
welding and cutting equipment that will save 
you valuable time and money. Spare parts 
and complete supplies, plus service, are avail¬ 
able at all times. For complete information 
without obligation, just visit your nearest L.A. 
branch or dealer in Winnipeg, Regina, Saska¬ 
toon, Calgary, Edmonton—or fill in and mail 
this coupon today to the nearest L.A. branch 
in your district. 


j—Canadian LIQUID AIR Company Limited—| 


WINNIPEG: 604 Confederation Life Bldg. 

—REGINA: Fourth Ave. & Winnipeg St. 

—SASKATOON: 18th Street & Ave. M. 
South.—EDMONTON: 8615 Stadium Road. 

—CALGARY: 202 First St. East. 

I would like to know more about farm welding equipment 
C] Please send me additional information folders 
Q Please have your district representative call on me 


The L.A. 
Handiwelder— 
complete Oxy- 
Acetylene Welding 
and cutting outfit, 
including a 
welding manual 


NAME. 

ADDRESS.. 


..PROV. 


Miller A.C. 
Electric Arc 
Welder and Acces¬ 
sories—a complete 
electric welding 
outfit 


When Writing to Advertisers Please Mention The Guide 



DIGGER • SHOVEL • CRANE 



BADGER MACHINE CO. 


TRUCK-MOUNTED mod 

els and units for direct 
mounting on wheel or 
track-type tractors 
are also available 




DOES THE WORK OF 16 MEN! 

Here’s the hired man that never gets tired or fired 
,. does a week's work in half a day. Completely 
hydraulic HOPTO is safe, simple, easy to op¬ 
erate! Hydraulic outriggers level unit. Oper¬ 
ates from PTO of all standard-make trac¬ 
tors! HOPTO has 180° swing, 11' dig¬ 
ging depth, loads into highest truck. 
BIG CAPACITY—LOW COST! 
Fast-cycling HOPTO has quarter- 
yard backhoe or shovel bucket; 
digs straight-sided, square-cor¬ 
nered holes. Does 101 farm 
jobs . . - profitable custom 
work! 


WRITS TODAY 
for all the facts I 


The Winter 
We Fed the Birds 

by MARY-JO BURLES 

M emories of my childhood 

winters include so many things 
—sliding down the river banks 
on a home-made toboggan, drinking 
hot cocoa in the kitchen after an after¬ 
noon’s skating on the open air rink; fox 
and goose patterns in a fresh fall of 
snow, and snow forts built of solid 
blocks cut carefully with half frozen 
hands! But the winter that stands out 
as the most memorable of all is the 
one when I was unable to enjoy any 
of those things. Confined to the house 
with a broken leg, I could only hobble 
to the window and miserably stand 
and watch the other children play. 

In vain my mother tried to interest 
me in some new hobby. I had read or 
colored almost every book we owned, 
and it was a happy accident which led 
to the pastime which proved so enjoy¬ 
able to the whole family. 

Garbage disposal units were un¬ 
heard of at that time. Anything which 
would not gurgle noisily down the 
drain was dumped into a bucket and 
later emptied outside. While I watched 
my brother empty it one morning, I 
noticed three little brown birds wait¬ 
ing impatiently for him to throw down 
the garbage and be gone. They 
bounced eagerly up and down on a 
branch nearby, and I burst into 
laughter as I imagined them arguing 
over who was to have the choicest 
morsel. Mother came running to see 
the cause of my mirth, and ten 
minutes later she was out at the cara- 
gana at the kitchen window. A few 
minutes later, a rather lopsided board 
reposed between the branches, and 
Mother was back for a crust of bread 
and a few pieces of fat to place on it. 

I watched for two days and was 
becoming bored and discouraged. An 
occasional sparrow flew in and grab¬ 
bed a bite to eat, but he was gone 
again quickly. But gradually word of 
the Bird Cafeteria spread around and 
our clientele increased rapidly. 

Within a week, our feeding station 
was a constantly changing picture, as 
interesting as television. With the first 
daylight, drab little sparrows were 
clustering in the nearby bushes, ex¬ 
citedly guessing as to that day’s menu. 
Chickadees, tidy in their white vests 
and checked coats, and the little 
brown birds which we called snow¬ 
birds for want of a better name, joined 
them, and waited for one of us to 
bring out the table scraps and an occa¬ 
sional chunk of fat, which we begged 
from the butcher. 

They, along with a pert little red¬ 
headed woodpecker, who had been 
too foolish, or too brave, to head 
south, were our steady customers until 
the jays arrived. One came on an 
afternoon of the second week. Big and 
bold, he perched on the board and 
preened his beautiful blue feathers 
before making his speech. 

“I’m here,” he shrieked raucously 
to all within listening distance. “From 
now on you can have what I leave.” 
And they did. Next morning he re¬ 
turned with a companion and by the 
end of the week there were five of 
them scolding and quarrelling among 
themselves, but always uniting to 
drive the others away, until they had 


eaten their fill. As arrogant as feudal 
lords, they demanded, and received, 
the courtesies due them because of 
their brilliant plumage and larger size. 
But even their color was to be out¬ 
shone. 

When the beautiful scarlet bird 
with the crested head first arrived, I 
hobbled quickly to the bookcase for 
the bird book which Mother had pur¬ 
chased for me. There was only one 
picture and description which matched 
it—the cardinal. We could hardly be¬ 
lieve it. Cardinals weren’t often seen 
in our part of the country, even in 
summer, and for one to brave a Mani¬ 
toba winter was almost unthinkable. 
Friends who had not seen it were 
skeptical, but after we received con¬ 
firmation from the writer of a nature 
column in a large daily paper, they 
were slowly convinced. Every day I 
watched for it to shyly fly in for 
lunch; and after it disappeared for 
good we spent many moments won¬ 
dering as to its whereabouts. 

We were all surprised at the variety 
of birds which came, and amused by 
some of the individual ones. One 
shivery little robin seemed to be al¬ 
ways trying to pull his grey topcoat 
tighter across his rusty chest. Two 
blackbirds, who must have been rene¬ 
gades from the summer band, con¬ 
sistently ignored the food on the board 
and stole every bite they ate out of 
the mouths of the others. Our bird 
book became well-worn with the con¬ 
stant search to learn the correct names 
for our visitors, and we became the 
local authorities on native birds. 

My interest in our feeding station 
did not disappear as my leg healed. 
As soon as I was able to walk well 
enough, I took over the task of putting 
out food and was rewarded by little 
“cheeps” of recognition from some of 
the tamer birds. 

As spring came and they were able 
to find their own food, one by one they 
deserted us. But we did not forget 
them. Our feeding program had 
taught us a lesson in kindness, which 
carried all through the year. We did 
not dare shoot a bird with a sling¬ 
shot, or rob or destroy a nest, for fear 
we might be harming one of our win¬ 
ter friends. And the question of the 
year was whether the robin nesting in 
the maple overhanging the porch was 
our shivery friend, or a different one. 
We never could decide. 

Now I have set up a feeding sta¬ 
tion for my own children to watch. So 
far our guests consist of three magpies, 
but even their antics amuse the chil¬ 
dren and I feel sure that business will 
improve and provide enjoyment for 
all of us. V 



“ I’m afraid there will be a slight delay 
in preparing your order of chicken 
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W HETHER you want a lot of truck in any size... whether 
you need the power and pull of a big tandem or the 
speedy efficiency of a V^-ton pick-up, you’ll find that GMC, 
as usual, is your wisest choice. Yes, large or small, or anywhere 
in between, GMC offers you the world’s largest choice of 
carrying capacities,power,axles, transmissions. Younameit... 
GMC has it. Naturally, you’ll want to get your new GMC 
Money-Maker soon. Right now, in fact, is the best and most 
economical time to do it. So what’s our advice to anyone who 
wants to save on trucking costs? See your GMC dealer—now! 


Hill climbing's a snap. Passing 
is quicker—and with a bigger 
safety margin. Road time is 
better—without increasing 
road speed. You’ll do more — 
and do it a lot sooner. 


/ ... Fuel Costs, \ 

Cut Way Down 

New refinements on GMC’s 
line-up of V8 and 6 engines, 
the extra economies of Hydra- 
Matic and Powermatic trans¬ 
missions, plus higher axle ratios 
for cruising, bring you startling 
savings on running costs. , 


/ ... Styling That’s N 
Way Out in Front 

No other truck today comes 
close to the strikingly distinc¬ 
tive styling of these Blue Chip 
beauties. Light, medium, or 
heavy duty . . . they all have 
the looks as well as the 
. lugging power. . 


' ...Years Wore Use- 
Plenty Left To Trade 

Work capacity doesn’t drop 
off—it’s good for years. Then, 
your GMC is still a high-ticket 
trade-in to take the big bite 
out of replacement cost. 


...Repair Costs ' 
Go Down! 

No reasonable use can push 
these Blue-Chip GMC's too 
far! Plenty of reserve strength 
and stamina means unstrained 
engine and drive line — far 
fewer repair and repla ce- 
V ment needs. / 


A GENERAL MOTORS VALUE 
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with POTASSIUM IODATE 


PLAIN IODIZED 

(with Potassium lodate) 

COBALT IODIZED 

50 lb. BLOCKS 
5 lb. LICKS and 
LOOSE in 1001b. bags 


SALES OFFICES: 

Amherst, N.S. 

P.O. Box 234 

Montreal, Que. 
7044 Notre Dame St. E 

Toronto, Ont. 

99 Vanderhoof Ave. # 
Leaside 

Calgary, Alta. 

208 Lancaster Bldg. 


New improved Sifto livestock salt 
—in blocks, licks and loose—now 
contains potassium iodate... your 
assurance that the proper amount 
of iodine is placed in the salt, and 
remains there until released by the 
animal’s digestive system. Protect 
your animals from dangerous min¬ 
eral deficiencies, increase produc¬ 
tion, lower feed costs . . . keep 
them well supplied with Sifto 
Iodized and Cobalt Iodized salt; 
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WILL YOUR BOY BE 
A SUCCESSFUL FARMER? 


In the farming world higher education is becoming a must for young 
people who are ambitious. Agricultural colleges teach new 
, and advanced methods which will pay off for your son 

I t in the future; 

. 1 1 1 1 '• . Specialized knowledge of this kind gives your boy 

__ the opportunity he deserves and prepares him for the 
BfcP* XXL important day when he will take over the farm. 

* You can make sure your son will get this 

xa i /V©iifew great start in life by purchasing Life 

”^3GTPv' 1[B ill Insurance now to provide the money 

' for his college expenses — 
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Grass and Hay 
For a Beef Farm 


Rolling land carrying Shorthorn cattle, tame grass, a hunker 
silo and loose housing solved the problem on this farm 



[Guide photo 


Shelly Anderson saves time and money by using loose housing, grass silage, 
and trying for high yields, in managing a 100-head purebred Shorthorn herd. 


G ROW big crops of grass and 
clover for a high-protein, low- 
cost feed. Store them as grass 
silage, either uncut and in open stack 
silos, or as cut silage in concrete 
bunker silos, or as dry hay, baled. Let 
a herd of beef cattle convert the grass 
into money; and run every animal, 
winter and summer, in loose-housing 
barns where they require very little 
work. 

That is Shelly Anderson’s secret of 
beef production today. It has taken a 
few years to develop the system, and 
he comments that any such innovation 
is bound to turn out better or worse 
than you expect. He says now that his 
program has turned out far beyond 
his highest hopes for it. 

Mr. Anderson runs a herd of over 
100 purebred Shorthorns, including 
30 cows, on 250 acres of rolling, hilly, 
and partly treed land at Glen Cross 
in Ontario’s beautiful Caledon hills, 
where fishing, tenting and holidaying 
are rapidly becoming more important 
than farming. 

Much of the land is fertile, never¬ 
theless, and with his lush crops of 
grass and his time - saving cattle 
accommodation, this cattleman is 
keeping his beef business on a paying 
basis. 

M R. ANDERSON has been seed¬ 
ing down to grass for several 
years, and has about 200 acres of 
tame forage for pasture and hay. He 
puts up loose, uncut grass with a 
buckrake, on one farm where he 
winters some young cattle. There is 
some loss from stacks piled this way, 
but the cattle can help themselves 
during the winter, and his only chore 
is to throw them some dry hay. 

At the home farm, he has built a 
bunker silo 10 feet wide at the bot¬ 
tom, 12 feet at the top, 10 feet high, 
and 35 feet long, and fills this with 
cut grass. He hires the work done, 
and while it provides good feed, he 
still says the method is too expensive. 

His latest and most interesting de¬ 
velopment is his loafing barn, and 


after two winters of it, he comments— 
“I have tied up my last cow.” He 
admits a lazy streak after having 
cleaned out stables for too many 
years. Now he has ended that job too, 
and finds that cattle are healthier from 
living in the open barn than they ever 
were when tied up. Even calves born 
in winter are turned out to the barn 
once they are a week old. And they 
thrive. 

The change also gives him a little 
extra time for his hobby — taking a 
closer look at mother nature. He has 
35 acres of land that has been re¬ 
forested in his spare time. He also has 
another hobby — bird-watching. Since 
he began growing corn for cattle feed, 
the blue-jays have taken to wintering 
there with glee. It costs a little money 
to feed them, but he says it is worth 
it—life is more interesting with visitors 
in winter, as well as summer. V 

Spring Thaw 
Of Many Years Ago 

by MAUD STRIKE 

O NLY once since Dad home¬ 
steaded in 1905 has an entire 
winter’s snow melted in a 
single day. That was during the month 
of April, 1910. 

That April morning dawned bright 
and warm, warmer than any April 
day they had known. It was so beauti¬ 
ful that Mother set to and washed 
her blankets. The smell of spring 
cleaning was in the air. 

A French-Canadian, surnamed Al¬ 
bert, who had been a local thresher- 
man for several years, but who also 
owned a saw-rig outfit, came and 
asked Dad and Mother whether they 
thought he would be able to cross 
Vant Creek, that runs just back of 
our buildings, as he wished to get 
on the north side before the spring 
break-up. They told him he could 
make it, if he crossed immediately, 
but they wouldn’t give much for his 
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Father Apiaries make quick work of 
capping with this electrical knife. 

W HEN beekeepers George 
Handley and W. R. Hettrick 
of Hamilton, Montana, came 
north about three years ago in search 
of new country to locate their hives, 
they chose Falher, in the Peace River 
area, as a base for their operations. 
The Falher district is one of the 
heaviest producers of forage crop 
seeds in North America. Today, there 
are about 7,000 bee colonies located 
within a 10-mile radius of this center, 
and these account for one-fifth of all 
the honey produced in Alberta. 

The Falher Apiaries, as the Hand- 
ley-Hettrick operation is called, had 
about 1.500 hives in the area last 
year, with from 17,000 to 20,000 bees 
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THERE’S A MASSEY-HARRIS DEALER NEAR YOU —SEE HIM SOON! 


Massey-Harris-Ferguson 

TORONTO, ONTARIO 


• Fully Adjustable Hitch for vertical 
and horizontal draft line adjustment. 


• Fast Pin Adjustment for hitch, angle 
of cut and land wheel. 


• Right and Left Hand Turns —rod link¬ 
age control on all wheels and full 
castoring rear furrow wheel on turns. 


• Spring Seeding Attachment has 
accurate, double forced feed runs. 


• Rugged, Tubular Frame means no 
sagging nor flexing. 


• Easy-to-Read Depth Gauge assures 
uniform seeding depth. 


• Semi-transport in seconds, full trans¬ 
port width in just a few minutes. 


THE NEW MH-124 HEAVY DUTY TILLER 


Rugged frame construction and heavy draw 
members withstand loads found in the most 
difficult conditions. The new MH-124 has high 
clearance, allows trash and stubble to pass freely. 
Choice of 4 machine widths and 6 types of points. 
Patented heavy duty self-setting shanks. 


chances in the afternoon. The snow 
was already melting and water run¬ 
ning everywhere, so hot and humid 
was the day. 

His rig was a few miles away, but 
he fetched it and set out across the 
creek. He had just reached the 
opposite side, with the huge tractor 
and saw outfit, when the water came 
down in a raging torrent. In less than 
half an hour it had covered the entire 
flat from bushline to bushline. Albert 
was compelled to leave the remainder 
of the equipment on the south side 
of the creek. 

By nightfall there was scarcely a 
trace of snow anywhere. Only gallons 
and gallons of water on all the low¬ 
land. The performance has never 
been repeated. Never again has any¬ 
one seen an entire winter’s snowfall 
melt in a single day, in this part of 
the country. V 

F.C.L. Reports 

Successful Progress 

N EW highs in both sales and sav¬ 
ings were recorded in the 1956 
annual report of the Federated 
Co-operatives Limited—a consumer co¬ 
operative organization serving the 
people of Saskatchewan and Mani¬ 
toba. Sales of $46,051,000 represented 
an increase of 10.5 per cent over the 
total for 1954-55. Savings were $2,- 
058,000, an increase of 36 per cent 
over the previous year. V 

Peace River 
Is Bee Country 


populating each hive, or a labor force 
of 25 million to 30 million “employees” 
in all. Their operation covered 20 
forage-seed farms, or about 2,000 crop 
acres. For supplying the land, each 
farmer receives a quota of honey, in 
addition to the aid he obtains in get¬ 
ting his crop pollinated. 

To speed up the laborious task of 
frame making, Mr. Hettrick developed 
an electrically operated frame nailer 
that will turn out 110 frames an hour, 
a job that would require the services 
of three men if done by hand. Other 
equipment used includes an electric 
capping knife, and a centrifugal-type 


honey extractor. The heavy capping 
of wax over the honey-laden combs 
on each frame is first removed by the 
electrically heated blade of the cap¬ 
ping knife, then the frames are placed 
in the rotating drum of the extractor, 
which removes the honey by centri¬ 
fugal force without damaging the 
intricate network of combs. 

Like most honey producers, the 
Falher Apiaries doesn’t bother to 
winter its bees. At the end of each 
season (generally after the first killing 
frost), the insects are gassed off with 
cyanide gas. Every spring the partners 
start afresh with new bees purchased 


from a California breeder. The bees 
are bought in two-and-a-half pound 
packages, each one containing a 
queen, a few drones, and about 8,000 
workers. A package forms the nucleus 
of a new hive, and once they are 
established in position, each bee will 
return to its own hive, because every 
colony has its own distinctive odor, 
perceptible to bees alone. 

Hives of the Falher Apiaries aver¬ 
age about 135 pounds of honey per 
year. As it takes 33,000 bees to carry 
in a pound of honey, it’s not hard to 
imagine where the expression “busy as 
a bee” originated. V 


ANNOUNCING 
THE NEW 

MASSEY-HARRIS 36 

WIDE LEVEL 
DISC HARROW 


.— 

.. 

... .... . 






SEEDS, CULTIVATES, WORKS LARGE ACREAGE 
— EASIER, AT LOWER COST! 

You get full, year ’round service from the all-new, dual-purpose Massey-Harris 36. 
An attachment converts this wide level disc harrow for Spring seeding. The 
balance of the year, it more than earns its keep with normal cultivating. And this 
great versatility and high work capacity means more jobs done in less time—gives 
real fuel-saving economy. Check the features of the MH-36—see how much it 
can do for you. 
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protect your water Aufiftly with 



There are many reasons why 
WESTEELWELL CURBING is 
the most popular in the West: 


GALVANIZED CORRUGATED 

WELL 

CURBING 

Guards well against cave-in, 
vermin, seepage. 

Not affected by frost. 

Made from top quality, gal¬ 
vanized, copper-bearing steel. 
Available in diameters of 8" 
to 72", length as desired. 
Westeel’s snug-fitting “slip- 
joint” makes assembly simple. 
Lengths quickly bolted together 
for easy installing. 

Low first cost—no maintenance 
cost. 


Ask your local 
dealer or write 
for full details 
and prices. 


An all-Canadian, Canada-wide organization 

WESTEEl 


PRODUCTS LIMITED 

WINNIPEG • REGINA• SASKATOON • CALGARY• EDMONTON • VANCOUVER• TORONTO • MONTREAL 


When Writing to Advertisers Please Mention The Guide 



fcY INSTALLING 



PACKAGE PUMP 


SYSTEM 

For shallow well purposes, use at 
the house and average supply of 
water at the barn, THIS NEW 
BEATTY PUMP IS JUST THE 
THING. Compact, low in price, 
easily installed — it fills the bill for 
many rural users. At the same time, 
it has the top quality working parts 
of our very best pumps. 



Best Working Pump 


IN THE WORLD 


A Beatty Pump will give more years of 
satisfactory service than any other. It is 
safer, more dependable, uses less electric 
current, because: 

Beatty Pumps have bronze bushings for 
the bearings of hardened shafts, monel 
metal piston rods and many other 
makes do not have them. Beatty Pumps 
have DIRECT DRIVE, eliminating belts 
entirely. Direct Drive uses 30% less 
power than belt driven pumps, elimin¬ 
ates belt trouble and is much safer. 


Beatty Bros. Limited, Fergus, Ont., Branches: 
Saint John, N. B., Montreal, Fergus, Winnipeg, 
Edmonton. B. C. Representative: McLennan, 
McFeely & Prior Limited, Vancouver. 


“Comes complete with fittings 
and automatic air control, ready to 
wire and pipe.” 



Beatty Bros. Limited, Box F 334 Fergus, Ont. 

Please send me literature and prices on your low cost pump lor general (arm use. 


Your Name...R. R. No.. 



MAIL 
COUPON 
for Prices 
Literature 


Post Office.Prov. 

Lot.Concession or Range. 


Town or Village nearest you 
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New Look at 
Reed Canary Grass 

Agronomists at Agassiz have been growing 
it successfully on the well-drained soils 



[Guide photo 


Reed canary grass and ladino clover 
on trial at the Agassiz Exper. Farm. 

D AIRY and beef men in western 
Canada are beginning to take 
a second look at reed canary 
grass. Long considered a special-pur¬ 
pose crop to be used almost exclus¬ 
ively for wet, or floodable land, this 
species is now emerging as a first- 
class hay and pasture grass—grown by 
itself, or in mixture with other grasses 
and legumes. 

A good deal of credit for the 
changed status of reed canary grass 
in the West belongs to agronomists at 
the Experimental Farm, Agassiz, B.C., 
who have grown the grass successfully 
under well-drained conditions on the 
better soils for several years. As a 
result, sales of reed canary grass seed 
have tripled in the Lower Fraser Val¬ 
ley. Requests for latest information on 
the species have been received from 
all over the three prairie provinces, 
and from California, north to the 
Alaska boundary. 

Many stockmen shun this grass be¬ 
cause it was considered to have a low 
feed value, and a coarse stem that 
made it unpalatable to cattle. An¬ 
other disadvantage attributed to it 
was an aggressiveness in the sward 
that crowded out more valuable 
grasses. 

But the Agassiz tests have dispelled 
these popular conceptions one by one. 
For five years reed canary grass has 
been grown in mixtures with orchard 
grass, timothy, meadow fescue, and 
perennial ryegrass, and combined with 
such legumes as ladino clover, red 
clover, and birdsfoot trefoil. Cut and 
tested at the 12-inch growth stage, 
reed canary was found to have a 
higher protein content than any of the 
other four grasses, and to equal them 
in palatability. All of the grasses 
named .will develop tough stems if 
overmature. 

Reed canary grass is not an aggres¬ 
sive species—bluegrass, native bents, 
couch grass, and ladino clover can 
actually crowd it out of a stand, ex¬ 
cept where the ground is so wet that 
only reed canary will grow. In a half¬ 
acre test field at Agassiz, where the 
grass was seeded in a mixture with 
ladino clover, two rows of the former 
were sown to each one of the clover. 


On May 23, and again on July 9 
of this year, the field was grazed by 
a 20-head herd of Holsteins for two- 
and-a-half days, and none of the ani¬ 
mals showed any signs of rejecting the 
feed, although it was the first reed 
canary grass they had ever tasted. 
Dry matter content for the first graz¬ 
ing was 19 per cent; for the secoijd 
grazing, 13 per cent; and no drop in 
milk production occurred during that 
time. In fact, many animals in the 
Fraser Valley are now living entirely 
off reed canary grass, although or¬ 
chard grass is still the chief hay and 
pasture species in that area. 

When using the grass for pasture, 
however, it shouldn’t be grazed until 
after it has reached a height of 12 
inches. Reed canary grass will riot 
stand close clipping, especially during 
the mid-summer and fall seasons. To 
ensure a quick recovery and main¬ 
tenance of the sward, a stubble of at 
least five inches should be left. For 
hay or silage, it must be cut not later 
than just before the head emerges 
from the sheath. 

Where land values are high a stand 
should be established during the first 
year. On well-drained land, this can 
be done with reed canary grass, if 
seed-bed preparation is good and 
adequate fertilizer has been applied. 
Another way to ensure a quick catch 
is to seed the grass at not less than 
12 pounds to the acre. Seeding at 
much lower rates than this is sound 
on low-value, poorly drained land, 
where seed establishment is slow, but 
would be economically unsound on 
high-cost land. 

To ensure quick returns, and keep 
weeds in check at the same time, 
Agassiz agronomists grew a com¬ 
panion crop of oats with their reed 
canary grass-ladino clover stand. The 
oats were sown ai 70 pounds to the 
acre, before the grass-clover mixture 
was put down. During the 1955 graz¬ 
ing season, the oat crop was grazed 
three times, and at the last grazing 
there was a weak stand of oats and a 
good stand of reed canary grass and 
ladino clover. The idea was that graz¬ 
ing the oats would pay for establishing 
the grass-clover stand; and the prac¬ 
tice is recommended for farmers with 
high cost land such as that of the 
Lower Fraser Valley. 

The mixture was sown with an 
ordinary farm seed drill which had 
some of the runs blocked off; and the 
seed was mixed with a granulated 
insulation material. In early spring, 
10-20-10 fertilizer at 200 pounds per 
acre was used, and the reed canary 
grass only was given a 40-pound-to- 
the-acre dressing of nitrogen after 
each grazing. 

Under such management practices 
reed canary grass pastures have 
yielded up to two tons of dry matter 
per acre in the first year, even when 
sown as late as June 18. In the Lower 
Fraser Valley, this grass is still the 
best wet-land species, as well as the 
best drought-resister presently avail¬ 
able in the area. V 
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Newfoundland blueberries are harvested by hand-gleaning , also by raking. 
Their sale provides a useful supplement to family incomes on the island. 


Newfoundland 
Blueberry Crop 

by D. W. S. RYAN 

N EWFOUNDLAND’S blueberry 
crop is wild and free for all. 
As a minor industry it puts a 
few hundred thousand dollars, more 
or less, into the pockets of a few 
thousand villagers who cash in on the 
crop. 

The crop doesn’t flourish all over 
the island. The chief berry grounds 
are confined to three peninsulas—two 
on the east coast and one on the 
south. On these peninsulas are vast 
stretches of burnt-over country on 
which the berries thrive well. 

Moreover, the land on which the 
berries grow is Crown land and so is 
free for all who wish to partake of 
the crop. 

The berries ripen toward the latter 
part of August. It is then that the 
coastal villagers with their two- or 
three-gallon water buckets, or five- 
gallon wooden boxes, take to the hills 
to glean this wild fruit crop, which 
helps supplement fishing and farming 
income, or social security benefits. 

Picking is done by hand and an 
average day’s pick is around six or 
seven gallons. This may result in a 
couple of trips to the hills. 

A small percentage of the crop is 
harvested by rakes, furnished by the 
processing companies. The date for 
rake harvesting is set about ten days 
or two weeks later than the date for 
hand-picking. Rake harvesting, how¬ 
ever, is not encouraged, as the rakes 


destroy the unripe berries on the 
bushes and leave very few for later 
picking. 

The price paid pickers has varied 
from 40 to 70 cents a gallon during 
the past three years. Price is governed 
by the market demand, as well as by 
the supply of berries. 

A good season’s pick may increase 
the family income by $100 or more. 
The harvest is short. When the blue¬ 
berries are in their prime for picking, 
the partridge berries or loganberries 
are ripe. These are hard-natured 
berries and grow on the same barrens 
that the blueberries thrive on. Vil¬ 
lagers can double or triple the amount 
of a day’s blueberry pick during the 
first few days of the partridge berry 


harvest, which begins around mid- 
September. 

The blueberries are shipped to the 
local village merchant, who pays on 
receipt or ready cash for the purchase. 
He then takes them to the nearest 
cold storage where they are processed. 

First of all, they are frozen, then 
cleaned, and packed in sanitary con¬ 
tainers consigned to the American 
market, which buys nearly all of the 
Newfoundland product. 

Before the berries are packed, they 
are inspected by government in¬ 
spectors to ensure that only quality 
berries reach the market. Each pack¬ 
age is stamped with a certificate num¬ 
ber, thus making it possible to trace 
the inspection of any single package. 
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Apart from an inspection service, 
the government also maintains a 
policy of burning over land to in¬ 
crease production. Last year 2,600 
acres of barrens were burnt over; 
20,000 acres were scorched the year 
before. 

Burning is a cultivating process. 
Old sterile growth is destroyed and 
new shoots reborn. During the first 
year of burning the harvest yield is 
poor, but the second and subsequent 
years yield good picking. 

This burning is carried out in early 
spring, when the grasses and shrubs 
are dry enough to permit burning, 
and the ground not too dry to allow 
the fire to penetrate to the roots. Pre¬ 
cautions are taken to cope with any 
fire which may get out of control. 

The provincial government, in co¬ 
operation with the Federal Depart¬ 
ment of Agriculture, is conducting 
experiments in blueberry cultivation. 
A 30,000-acre blueberry plot has been 
marked out at Avondale on the east 
coast of the island. In this experi¬ 
mental plot all phases of blueberry 
cultivation are watched and noted. 
This project is relatively recent and 
results have not yet been fully 
assessed. 

The Newfoundland blueberry har¬ 
vest, which yielded 2,700,000 pounds 
of fruit three years ago, means much 
to villagers along sections of the east 
and south coast. Gleaning the berries 
is hard work and the reward small— 
but villagers nevertheless welcome 
this wild, uncultivated crop each sum¬ 
mer, and eagerly look forward to the 
approaching harvest with itching 
fingers and keen anticipation. V 



the world’s largest 
selling diesel tractor 


RDSON MAJOR 

iron power 
IEuEL ©v heavy jobs 

priced hundreds of dollars 
less than other tractors 
in its power class ... 
costs much less to run , too ! 
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Better Hogs 
Bigger Profits.. 

m 

with the aid of 




CANADA CEMENT 


Photographs by GILL GARON 


Story by PATRICIA M. CROWLEY 


Hope Hunter spins a “wedding loop,” 
while he is waltzing with his partner. 


Here’s the one-two punch that puts wireworms and seed 
diseases out for the count. Double action PURADRIN 
is the modern champion with farmers who don’t take 
chances with wireworms, soil and seed-borne diseases 
such as stinking smut in wheat, and false loose smut 
in barley. 

There are no dangerous mercury fumes to cause sickness 
and nausea. And PURADRIN too, is carefully formu¬ 
lated to reduce dusting, and to STICK on your seed to 
keep fight in your crop. Destructive wireworms and 
diseases can’t even last the first round with PURADRIN. 


A “big loop,” made by spinning the rope out to 75 feet, is one of Hope's 
spectacular performances. This feat demands not only skill but endurance • 

T RICK and fancy roping staged 
a comeback in the Alberta Foot¬ 
hills through a veteran of the 
range, Hope Hunter, and his wife 
Madge, recently deceased. Born and 
raised on a Priddis ranch, southwest 
of Calgary, Hope worked for Guy 
Weadick, of Calgary Stampede fame, 
whose wife became the undefeated 
ladies’ world champion roper over 40 
years ago. 

People like these sparked Hope 
Hunter’s interest in roping, and now 
that he lives at High River, he has 
started classes for boys and girls in the 
intricacies and split-second timing of 
rope spinning. It looks like being a big 
success. V 


Knock out seed diseases for less than 5< 
a bushel with Non-volatile PURRSEED 


NIAGARA BRAND SPRAY CO., LTD., 

REGINA, SASKATCHEWAN 




Hope and the late Madge Hunter with 
some of their rope-spinning pupils. 


The chapter on "Concrete Hog Farm / j 

Improvements” in our 120-page book, / / 

"Concrete on the Farm” gives the results 

of careful studies of systems used by successful 

hog raisers. These farmers have proved that properly 

planned concrete hog houses and feeding floors cut work and 

increase profits. 

The book gives also tested diagrams and instructions for 
every step—planning, making quality concrete and erecting 
all sorts of farm buildings and improvements—fire-proof, vermin- 
proof, hurricane-proof —permanent investments! 


Above: Jimmy Arnold, 12-year-old advanced student, handles a 45-foot loop, 
Below: Elaine Bradley and Helma Flynn run into the loop with Hope Hunter, 


Look for the Canada Cement trade mark on the 
gray bag—your guarantee of quality. 
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You NEVER can tell 

when or where * 

will start 
nor the extent of 

the damage 



IN EITHER CASE 


Your SURE Shield 
Against Disaster 


it is ALvvAld wise to Insure your valuable property 
against fire, theft, and other insurable hazards. It is 
DOUBLY wise to do so when you remember present 
high repair and replacement costs. 


• Your U.G.G. Local Agent will gladly advise or assist you in obtain¬ 
ing the right type of policy and protection — Consult Him! 


CALGARY, ALTA. 
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A loader designed for jobs like loading manure 
is obviously too light for heavy work in a gravel 
pit — and a heavy loader is expensive for use on 
light chores only. That’s why you should in¬ 
vestigate WAGNER. Not only is there a Wagner Loader for 
practically any tractor, there’s usually a choice of several models 
for each tractor to suit different jobs. 

There are over 50,000 Wagner Loaders in daily use, and Wagner 
attachments available to increase the earning power of your 
tractor include: material buckets, manure fork, snow and coal 
bucket, fork lift, crane lift and 2-way angle blade. 


Write for free literature and name of nearest dealer. 

Falcon Equipment Co. Ltd., Grain Belt Farm Equipment Ltd., 

299 Danforth Rd., Toronto 13, Ont. 1348 Halifax St.. Regina, Sask» 

2875 St. Joseph St., Lachine, P.a. ALBERTA & BRITISH COLUMBIA, 

Allied Farm Equipment Ltd., Northwest Farm Equipment Ltd., 

Box 53, Winnipeg, Man. Box 351, Calgary, Alta. 




CREATIVE ARTISTS 

COMMERCIAL 

PHOTOGRAPHERS 

PHOTO-ENGRAVERS 

ELECTROTYPERS 

WAX LINE ENGRAVERS 


RUBBER, 

PARA-PLASTIC PLATES 

• STEREOTYPERS 

• NEWSPAPER FEATURES 

• ADVERTISING SERVICES 

• OFFSET PLATES 


rapid grip and 


TORONTO MONTREAL 


r\TT A \ A/ A 


limited 


OTTAWA WINNIPEG 


Seed Cleaning 
Means Clean Seed 

by CAM KIRK 

N 1955, more than one-third of the 
seed samples — over 450 — taken 
from 1,362 seed-grain drills in 17 
Alberta districts were so full of weed 
seeds that they were classed as re¬ 
jected. Seed surveys taken in other 
prairie provinces showed similar 
results. 

These facts indicate that seed grain 
is not generally being cleaned as it 
should be. In some instances, it is not 
being cleaned at all. 

The result? You remember the old 
saying that if you seed wild oats you 
are bound to reap them more abun¬ 
dantly than they were sown. Weeds 
grown with grain strongly influence 
the cost of production, the quality of 
the grain, and its yield. Therefore, 
the logical thing to do is to get all of 
the weed seeds out of the grain be¬ 
fore it is put into the ground. 

How can this best be done? There 
are two ways of doing it. You can 
have it custom cleaned, or do the job 
yourself, on the farm. 

If it is custom-cleaned, you ob¬ 
viously take a chance of having weed 
seeds and seed-borne diseases migrate 
to your farm from some other area. 
Too many of our so-called seed¬ 
cleaning plants help to spread weed 
seeds and plant-borne disease. There¬ 
fore, be very careful about where you 
have your custom cleaning done and 
how the clean seed is hauled. 

Check the following things about 
the plant you intend to have do the 
work: 

1. Does the plant contain reput¬ 
able cleaning machinery? The volume 
of grain handled in a plant is not an 
indication of how thoroughly it is 
cleaned. 

2. Does the operator thoroughly 
clean all his grain-handling equip¬ 
ment after each batch of grain is put 
through, and does he keep the ma¬ 
chines clean and in good adjustment 
during the operation? Good machin¬ 
ery alone will not guarantee a good 
job. 

3. Is the cleaning establishment 
equipped to adequately treat your 
grain with a fungicide as it leaves the 
plant? 

4. Is the truck-box which carries 
the seed-grain to your farm, swept 
out? 


If you are satisfied that these ques¬ 
tions can be answered in the affirma¬ 
tive, you will probably have a good 
job of seed-cleaning done. 

Good plants, specially designed for 
seed-cleaning, generally turn out 
cleaner grain than some small farm- 
owned units. There are two main rea¬ 
sons for this. Separating processes are 
limited to a small number in a small 
machine. The cost of buying a num¬ 
ber of cleaning machines to cope with 
all the conditions is prohibitive. 
Secondly, and more important, the 
farm-owned machines are generally 
not adjusted properly. 

H ERE are a few hints that will help 
you when you find it necessary 
to clean your own grain. 

1. Choose a machine, or machines, 
which will best handle your weed 
problems. Weed seeds are separated 
from clean grain in the following 
ways. By a scalping action (air blast 
action), by differences in weight, 
length, width, and surface texture. 
A fanning-mill type machine will best 
handle straw, chaff and small, light 
kernels by blowing them out of the 
grain. A Carter disk, or Indent cylin¬ 
der type, will separate weed seeds 
from seed grain by their difference 
in size. 

2. Do not try to force your ma¬ 
chine beyond its normal capacity. To 
avoid this tendency, start cleaning 
your grain well in advance of seeding 
time. 

3. Choose a good selection of 
screens and sieves for your fanning 
mill and use the right ones for the 
job you are doing. You cannot expect 
one set to clean all varieties of grain. 
Keep the sieves and screens clean. 
When they become plugged, they 
allow weed seeds to go right through 
with the seed grain. 

4. Adjust the air blast as high as 
possible without blowing over good 
grain. Small, wrinkled, light kernels 
should be blown out, as they will 
probably not germinate. 

5. The fact that you have put your 
grain through a cleaner does not prove 
that it is all seed grain. Run a ger¬ 
mination test of your final product 
and prove to yourself what kind of 
job has actually been done. 

Clean, fertile seed grain pays 
dividends at harvest time! 

(Note: Mr. Kirk is a staff member 
at the School of Agriculture, Olds, Al¬ 
berta, in the Department of Agricul¬ 
tural Mechanics—ed.) V 


Readers’ Snapshots 



Trigger, the Shetland pony, pulling the buggy for 
Estelle and Bernard on the daily drive to school. 
Aitne Lalonde, Arborfield, Sask., took the picture. 
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what grease 


when ? 


You, Too, Can 
Get High Yields! 


48th Annual 


We’ve been talking 
to farmers 
coast to coast, 
and here’s what you 
tell us you want: 


March 27th and 28th 

400 HEAD 
74 Shorthorns 

9:00 a.m_March 27th 

36 Aberdeen-Angus 

2:00 p.ra_March 27th 

290 Hereiords 

9:00 a.m_March 28th 

YOU CAN BUY 

WITH CONFIDENCE 

AT REGINA 

NOTE THESE FEATURES.: 

1. All bulls must pass a Veterinary and 
Culling Inspection. 

2. All bulls carry a Breeding Guaran¬ 
tee. 

3. All bulls inoculated against Ship¬ 
ping Fever. 

4. All bulls tested for Bang's and T.B. 

5. All bulls will be Graded. 

6. All bulls will be Sprayed against 
Lice and other diseases. 

PLAN TO ATTEND THIS SALE 
For a free catalogue, with each pedi¬ 
gree extended to the second generation, 
write to: 

T. H. McLEOD, Secretary-Treasurer 

Saskatchewan Cattle Breeders’ 
Association 

Box No. 167, Regina 
President: Vice-President: 

H. Teece, Lemberg W. Catley, Craven 


lubrication 


Leonard Martin examining regrowth 
on rotationally grazed pasture sward. 

W ITHOUT managed pasture, 
Leonard Martin would be 
hardpressed to maintain a 22- 
cow milking herd on his 85-acre farm 
at Elmira, Ontario. For example, he 
seeded eight acres to pasture in 1955. 
He then divided the area into three 
fields to permit rotational grazing, 
and obtained 119 pasture days (one 
cow grazing for one day is a pasture 
day) per acre from it the first year, 
the equivalent of 43 days of grazing 
for each of his 22 cows. 

At the end of July, 1956, when The 
Country Guide representative called, 
the cows had already taken 142 pas¬ 
ture days per acre from two of these 
fields (over a month of grazing), as 
well as 58 pasture days per adre from 
the third field. In addition, the third 
field had produced five tons of hay. 
Spurred on by heavy rainfall, it had 
bounced back from the grazing and 
clipping it had undergone, and was 
again a dense green mat at least a 
foot high. 

“You can’t abuse pasture, if you 
want good yields,” Leonard explained. 
“My other pastures carry the herd 
when this one is recovering. But you 
have to grow good pasture in the first 
place. That calls for high soil fertility, 
and a good pasture mixture.” 

T HIS dairyman applied 400 pounds 
of 3-10-10 fertilizer per acre 
when he was preparing the seedbed 
in the spring of 1955. Then, in June 
1955, with the forage well up, he 
covered it with a heavy dressing of 
broiler chicken manure. This strong 
dose shocked the growth into a 
temporary setback, but it recovered 
and came on again stronger than ever. 
In the spring of 1956, he dressed the 
pasture again. This time he used 
10-10-10 fertilizer, at the rate of 100 
pounds per acre, with a view to get¬ 
ting the pasture off to an early start. 

Martin uses oats as a nurse crop at 
seeding time. His seed mixture is 
applied at 15 pounds to the acre and 
consists of six pounds alfalfa, one of 
ladino, one of white dutch clover, 
one of timothy, four of orchard, seven 
of brome grass and two pounds of 
meadow fescue. He invests in im¬ 
proved varieties of the grasses and 
clovers whenever they are available. 
Under this kind of pasture manage¬ 
ment, Mr. Martin grows all of the 
roughage and much of the grain the 
cattle require, but buys concen¬ 
trates. V 


We manufacture both the Single and Dou¬ 
ble Rotor Carters for Farm Seed Cleaning. 

Write for Literature and Prices to: 
Dept. C.G. 

The Hart-Emerson Co. Ltd. 

R.O. Box 488 WINNIPEG, CANADA 


... we’re always at your 
wr service with Imperial’s 
many years of experience 
in farm machinery 
lubrication 

Your Imperial Esso Agent can give you 
lubrication advice and recommend 
products designed to meet the requirements 
of your equipment. For longer engine 
life and farm machinery protection, we 
Imperial Esso Agents can bring you in 
one convenient delivery, Esso Tractor 
Fuels, Marvelube Motor and Gear Oils, 
Esso M.P. Grease. 

For all your farm lubrication 

needs—call us today. 


LARGE FRUITED 

EVERBEARING RUNNERLESS 

STRAWBERRY 


FROM SEED 

This and nearly 2,000 other 
fine things for your garden, 
described in our big illus¬ 
trated Seed and Nursery 
Book for 1957. Send for 
your FREE copy to-day. 


A GIFT Wf 


They’ll be rushed to you FREE. 

Send stamp for postage, please. 

Plant them early-many will 

bloom this fall. Free “Growing Y. bG^Mifv 

Flowers” Catalog. Write today! 

—only one offer per family. 

TOBE’S St. Catharines, 223 Ont. 


ALWAYS LOOK TO IMPERIAL 

FOR THE BEST 


PRODUCTS 
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Big capacity Farmhand 
implements keep costs down! 



HERE'S THE LEADER IN THE FIELD— It’s the famous Farmhand F-10 Heavy- 
Duty Loader . . . unmatched for quality and versatility. For manure 
loading, three or four forkloads and your spreader is full. And the 3500-lb. 
lift makes short work of even those hard-packed piles. The rugged steel 
Manure Fork is 8 ft. wide—clears right up close to fences and buildings. 
With its 11 attachments the F-10 does over 50 jobs faster, at less cost. 



THE BEST MANURE LOADER on 

the market. That’s the new 
Farmhand F-ll for row crop 
tractors. 3500-lb. lift, 17-ft. 
reach, double-acting lift and tilt 
cylinders, plug-on hydraulic 
pump . . . and the price is low. 
Full line of attachments includes 
Grapple Fork, two Scoops and 
Hay Basket. 



HERE’S THE SPREADER that outworks and outlasts all others. It’s the 
Farmhand 6-ton “Power-Box” with PTO-Spreader attachment. The 
rugged steel beaters shred thoroughly and the new-style widespread lays 
out a wide, even swath. Special aluminum alloy sides and treated marine 
plywood floor. You’ll move ton after ton, in less time, with far less work. 
The “Power-Box” also converts to Mechanical Feeder or Forage Unit. 



FAMOUS OWATONNA SWATHERS, self-propelled, center- 
delivery, are now being sold by your Farmhand dealer. You 
can cut haying and grain costs as much as 50% with the 
Owatonna. One quick trip and you’re ready to stack, bale, * 

chop or combine. Save both fuel and time costs. 2 models, 

5 sizes. Check this machine at your Farmhand dealer’s. ___i 



-T" the farmhand CO. 

Write: THt gW _ 37 , 

DSP r Ave , Winnipeg 
12 70 Sargent Ave., 

Send information on. 




Who, Me? Fly? 

Continued from page 9 

On the question of cost, which is 
often the key factor in persuading 
farmers to take to the air, Mr. Thomp¬ 
son has this to say. The cost of flying 
lessons, which are given by the flying 
clubs, is $350 for the minimum of 30 
hours dual- and solo-flight time, but 
$100 of this is repaid by the Canadian 
government when the farmer qualifies 
for his licence. Used aircraft can cost 
around $1,200, although many have 
paid less for airworthy machines. A 
new one costs upwards of $4,500 for 
a two-seat plane. Then there is the 
compulsory check for airworthiness, 
which must be made every 50 hours 
of flight time, or every six months, 
whichever comes first, at a cost of 
about $50, provided that major re¬ 
pairs are not required. Membership in 
the Flying Farmers costs $10 annually 
for the farmer and his wife, $9 for a 
single membership, and $1 for each 
junior member in the family. 

Kenneth Butler, our Minnesota 
friend, views the cost of flying in this 
light. The farmer usually has a car, 
or maybe two, and does not expect 
them to pay for themselves. If all he 
wants of a vehicle is that it should 
pay its way, he should settle for a 
pick-up truck, and nothing else. Mr. 
Butler regards the airplane as a way 
to a fuller life, which could not be 
enjoyed to the same extent with a car. 
The farmer has few vacations, and can 
make the most of them when he can 
fly. 

T ALKING to the Flying Farmers at 
a meeting in Regina last fall, 
Harold Horner, deputy minister of 
agriculture for Saskatchewan, com¬ 
plimented them on making the air¬ 
plane an implement of agriculture. 
Some regard it as a means of agricul¬ 
tural education, too. They take their 
neighbors up for flights, and show 
them what their work looks like from 
above. Or they follow the example of 
Vince Sweatman of Kelliher, Sask., 
who takes members of the Campbell- 
town 4-H Club for flights, as rewards 
for achievement, while getting them 
accustomed to the idea of flying. This 
farmer, like many others, keeps his 
landing strip grassed, goes over it with 
a spring-toothed harrow in the spring, 
and uses an ordinary harrow to level 
it later. He also takes hay off it. 

Saskatchewan has the largest Cana¬ 
dian chapter of F.F.A. This is partly 
because there are so many large farms 
in the province, but also because of the 
enthusiasm of their leaders, headed by 



“What kind of milk checks would I 
get with grades like this?” 


Will your new 
farm building be 





TOUGH? 



YES, IF IT'S SUTLER 

Butler steel buildings have weather- 
seal bolts, windows and mitered eaves 
that seal out weather and rodents. 
Steel sidewalls and roof panels, bolted 
tightly to rigid-steel framework, add 
bonus strength. Butler steel buildings 
stay tight and tough . . . serve you effi¬ 
ciently, with minimum maintenance 
... years longer. 



Before you build — 

see your Butler Builder 

An hour spent with your Butler Builder 
can mean more efficient storage and 
housing facilities for your livestock, 
poultry, crops and machinery. Your 
Butler building will be up and ready 
for use in days instead of weeks. And 
at a cost that may surprise you. 

For the name and address of your 
nearby Butler Builder, write 
direct to our plant in Burlington 



BUTLER MANUFACTURING 
COMPANY (CANADA), LTD. 

Queen Elizabeth Highway at Walker's Line 
P. O. Box 506, Burlington, Ontario 

Butler buildings are made 
in Canada by Canadians 


Don’t Neglect Piles 
and Colon Troubles 


FREE BOOK—Explains Dangers 
el Associated Ailments 



Avoid 
Dangers 
f Delay 


Neglected piles, fistula and colon troubles 
often spread infection. Learn about rheu¬ 
matism, other associated chronic condi¬ 
tions. Write today for 130-page FREE 
BOOK. McCleary Clinic & Hosoital, 3S3 
Elms Blvd., Excelsior Springs 4, Mo. 
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their president, Gunnar Carlson of 
Craik, the “Queen,” Florence Jensen, 
whose husband farms at Gull Lake, 
and Helen English, secretary. The 
Saskatchewan flyers are very inter¬ 
ested in setting up low-cost flying 
strips adjacent to towns, and are also 
preparing a guide to the Flying 
Farmers’ own landing strips. 

Nic Froebe, with two farms five 
miles apart at Homewood in southern 
Manitoba, can give several good 
reasons why a plane is an asset. He 
used it to see how the water was lying 
when he worked out a drainage 
scheme in the spring. He also brings 
his men home after they have been 
working some distance away, or takes 
lunch to them. He can see how the 
work is progressing, in a matter of 
minutes, and can direct his machines 
to where they are needed most, or 
carry fuel to them. He has also flown 

I shoot the Hippopotamus 
With bullets made of platinum, 
Because if I use leaden ones 
His hide is sure to flatten ’em. 

—Hilaire Belloc. 

to the city for replacement parts, so 
that machinery is not immobilized for 
long periods. His airplane has been 
especially useful when organizing 
snow clearing operations; and flying 
enables him to get about even after 
the heaviest snowfalls. 

With his light, two-place plane, he 
finds that he uses no more gasoline 
than he would with a light truck. For 
short runs the consumption is 25 miles 
to the gallbn, and on longer trips he 
averages between 27 and 29 miles. 
“This is ideal country to fly in,” he 
says. “With landing speeds of 50 


miles an hour, we can put our planes 
down almost anywhere.” 

One of Nic Froebe’s ambitions is to 
have a landing strip straddling the 
international boundary, where planes 
crossing the line can set down for 
customs inspection, alongside an es¬ 
tablished customs post, instead of 
having to fly miles out of the way to 
airports on both sides, as at present. 
Flying Farmers in North Dakota are 
working with him on this problem. 

A few miles to the south of Froebe, 
is Ken Pritchard of Rowland, who has 
been working on the customs landing 
strip idea, too. A former instructor 
with the R.C.A.F., he sprays his own 
crops with 2,4-D from the air, and 
helps his neighbors with their weed 
control as well. 

The flying clubs are welcoming the 
farmers’ interest in airplanes. Ed Me 1 
Gill, secretary-manager of the Bran¬ 
don Flying Club, says that about half 
of the men they are training to fly 
now are farmers. Most qualify after 
the minimum training period of 30 
hours, and in addition, learn as much 
about their aircraft as the average 
man knows about his car. The holder 
of a private pilot’s licence is also re¬ 
quired by the Department of Trans¬ 
port to have normal health. 

If you want to join the Flying 
Farmers of America, any of the 
farmers mentioned in this article will 
be glad to advise you. They can also 
tell you the places where you can buy 
an airplane, and how to get your 
flying training. 

With little more than 300 members, 
the Flying Farmers are a compara¬ 
tively small group in Canadian agri¬ 
culture, and it is not surprising that 


Wherever 

you farm 


t t t 


Your source for 





AC SPARK PLUGS AC OIL FILTERS AC FUEL PUMPS 

is as close as your 
nearest service station . . . 

GM dealer . . . independent garage ... or 
farm equipment dealer. i , 


Standard Factory Equipment on 
, Nearly Half of All Cars, Trucks 

’/. and Tractors Built Today . . ’. 

f ' 

Best for Replacement Too! 


UNITED MOTORS SERVICE - AC DIVISION 

General Motors Products of Canada, Limited, Oshawa, Ontario 
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Especially designed by SHERWIN- 
WILLIAMS to keep you abreast of 
the latest trend in Home Decoration, 


Clear and concise, this booklet 
answers most of your paint, 
decorating and color problems, 


Clip out and mail this 
coupon TODAY! 


V TO THE SHERWIN-WILLIAMS CO. of CANADA LTD., 
i P.O. Box 489, 
a Montreal, Que. 

Please send me, without obligation, my FREE copy of 
THE SHERWIN-WILLIAMS HOME DECORATOR. 


ShErwin- Williams 


Address 
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Inco Research helps Canada grow 



A vast network of Inco mines and plants now obtains copper. Millions are being spent each year for Inco research 
14 elements from ore once thought to contain only to recover new products and develop better methods. 


NEW WEALTH FOR CANADA FROM INCO ORES 


Inco Research finds ways to 
recover 14 different elements from Inco's Sudbury ores 


Imagine—14 elements from one ore deposit! 
But it wasn’t always that way. At first 
Inco ore was mined for one metal—copper. 
It turned out that the ore contained more 
nickel than copper. To make use of the ore at 
all, research had to work out a method of 
separating the nickel from the copper. 

Since that time, Inco research has 
developed ways of recovering twelve 
other elements, most of which are 
present in the ore in minute quantities. 

Gold and silver came first, recovered from 
the sludge left after refining nickel and cop¬ 
per. Then one after another came platinum, 


palladium, rhodium, ruthenium and iridium; 
selenium and tellurium. 

Sulphur gases are recovered in large and 
increasing quantities for conversion into 
industrial products. 

After several years of cobalt oxide pro¬ 
duction, electrolytic cobalt was added to 
the list of Inco products. In 1955, a 19-million 
dollar plant was built to obtain exceptionally 
high-grade iron ore previously lost in the slag. 

Thus does Inco research continue to de¬ 
velop new products and processes that 
help stimulate the growth of Canadian 
industry and provide jobs for Canadians. 




1 B A D i MASK 


Write for free copy of the 
illustrated booklet, "The 
Romance of Nickel". 


THE INTERNATIONAL NICKEL COMPANY OF CANADA, LIMITED 

25 KING STREET WEST, TORONTO 

Producer of Inco Nickel, Nickel Alloys, ORC Brand Copper, Cobalt, Tellurium, Selenium, Iron Ore and Platinum, Palladium and other Precious Metals. 
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they have not had a marked effect on 
the agricultural scene so far. But they 
are not the first to pioneer new trails, 
and it may be that what they are 
doing, and what they believe can be 
done, will have as big an influence on 
the shape of farming to come, as the 
tractor has had. With an airplane, 
nothing is very far away. V 

The Amazing 
Broiler Business 

Continued from page 11 

bulk. It is augered from truck to bins 
in the top of the buildings, from 
where it is gravity-fed to small bins in 
the corner of each pen below. All 
pens are hand-fed, in hanging feeders. 
This means some extra work, but re¬ 
quires that the men spend some time 
in the building, and assures Len that 
any disease will be spotted at the 
first symptoms. 

Fans automatically keep the pens 
ventilated, although because his two 
big barns are conversions, inadequate 
window space in the lower floors 
make this difficult sometimes. When 
each lot of broilers has been marketed, 
the pens are cleaned out and disin¬ 
fected by burning sulphur and char¬ 
coal. 

T HIS kind of management, com¬ 
bined with high-energy rations, 
antibiotics (fed in all rations, but 
occasionally as high-level doses to 
combat disease), and cross-bred birds 
of a meat type, have all combined to 
make a development like Len Mc- 
Quay’s possible. 

The toughest blow to hit growers 
so far came last Rummer. Prices fell to 
17 cents, and brought Len his first 
real losses. A surplus of chicks in the 
U.S., and subsequent low broiler 
prices, created conditions under which 
many hatcheries there sold chicks at 
bargain prices. Some Ontario broiler 
men bought these, and 360,000 chicks 
were imported in June, 1956. Another 
150,000 were brought across the bor¬ 
der in July. Many of these were poor 
quality birds, and when they came to 
market, along with the regular run of 
birds, the combination of numbers 
and poorer quality collapsed prices. 

By September 1, prices were down 
to 18Y2 cents. They slipped further to 
17 cents, and it was the week of 
November 24 before they finally came 
back up to 20 cents. (Summers says 
that an efficient producer requires at 
least 21 cents to break even, and 
more for a profit.) 

This meant for growers a prolonged 
period of below-cost returns. It is -the 
kind of situation that has squeezed 
out many of the few remaining inde¬ 
pendent growers. Unhappily for such 
growers, Summers says, it is they who 
must bear the brunt of low prices, 
while the thinking, financing and pro¬ 
moting is being done by the large 
operators. 

A U.S. commentator described it 
this way: When the broiler industry 
was made up of independent pro¬ 
ducers, it was highly sensitive to 
changes in the market price for 
broilers. Now, with production largely 
under various systems of contracting, 
and with some guarantees to the 
grower in most cases, there is nothing 
to effectively prevent serious over¬ 
production. In other words, in times 
of surplus and low prices, the well- 


financed operators maintain produc¬ 
tion, waiting for someone else to make 
adjustments. The independent growers 
are doing the adjusting now. 

Meanwhile, the broiler business 
continues to expand. Near the Mc- 
Quay place, a new building 405 feet 
long, with two floors handling 40,000 
birds at once, is being built. Another 
mammoth plant at Kitchener hand¬ 
ling 50,000 birds at once has been 
operating for several years. Mean¬ 
while, too, beef and pork consumption 
have remained high in the face of this 
assault on the consumer, and no one 
seems sure just what affect this com¬ 
bined pressure of meat supplies may 
have on the market. One observer 
concluded that it was cutting into the 
sale of other types of dinners like 
macaroni. 

Whatever the answer, the broiler 
business is showing the way in the 
application of modern science to the 
business of meat production. Any 
farmer must consider it, if he expects 
to survive in today’s competitive mar¬ 
ket. V 



(formerly MacDonald) 


TRACTOR CABS 

Available tor 



For year-round weather protection. Protec¬ 
tion from wind and dust; sleet and snow! 
Now you can get your field work done 
easier and faster. 

Ask your dealer —or write us direct 

James B. Carter Limited 

85 Water Street, Winnipeg 1, Canada 



HARROW HITCH 


On Springs, acting as knee action. 
Will work perfectly at 5 miles an hour 
across cultivated field. For more in¬ 
formation contact: 

CANCADE BROS. LTD. 


BRANDON - MANITOBA 




...at your fingertips 


The fireman's hat is a symbol of protection. 

So is your fire insurance policy. 

When fire strikes, alert firemen are soon on their way, 
accepting risks themselves to protect your life and property. 
And when fire strikes, fire insurance steps in to 
offset disastrous financial loss. 

Every week, some 1,400 fires break out across Canada. 
Companies writing fire insurance pay out more than 
one hundred million dollars annually in claims. And yet virtually 
all the fires which take the lives of more than 
500 Canadians each year are preventable. 

Fire insurance safeguards your property. 

But only you can guarantee against loss of life. 

Safety pays dividends.. . saves lives, helps 
to lower your insurance costs. Be Careful. 


ALL CANADA 
INSURANCE 
FEDERATION 



ALL CANADA INSURANCE FEDERATION 

on behalf of more than 200 competing companies writing 
Fire, Automobile and Casualty Insurance. 
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McCORMICK DISK ALL—‘There ’ s “big doinY* with 
Diskalf or> the job ... when 18 feet of ffeld gets a 
top fittage treatment every trip! Built for formers with 
lots of land to work ond seed in a hurry ... 18, 15, 
12 and 9-foot sizes. . . with or without seeding attach¬ 
ments. Low, heavy-duty universal hitch teams the 
Diskall to your tractor. Here's a rugged cost-cutter. 


BUILT FOR THE WEST 


TOOLS 


NEW McCORMICK K6 AND K7 PRESS DRILLS 

Seed up to 70 acres a day with two 7-foot K-Series Press Drills hitched end-to-end. Notice 
flexing action that keeps all openers seeding at uniform depth. Seed-tested fluted feeds. 


New McCormick No. 50 Chisel plow 5 types of openers to suit any soil. Available with either 6 or 7-inch spacing—in 14, 20 and 

with high trash clearance is the tool for 24-furrow-opener sizes. Ask about the new 14 x 10 Press Drill. 

spring—or summerfallow. 


CHOOSE FROM THE WIDEST RANGE OF GRAIN DRILLS ANYWHERE - CHOOSE McCORMICK. 


Vou be the JUDGE 


Ask for a demonstration now. Weigh 
the evidence. Buy on proof. Your 
IH Dealer is the man to see. 


INTERNATIONAL 



HARVESTER 


INTERNATIONAL HARVESTER COMPANY OF CANADA LIMITED, HAMILTON, ONTARIO 


35-655 








































The Plant 
That Seed Built 

Continued from page 13 

because weeds must be controlled at 
all costs, his land is generally cleaner 
than that of the average farmer. 
Added to this, the qualified seed 
grower has the satisfaction of knowing 
that he is doing his part to improve 
Canadian agriculture. Other farmers 
will get better crops and higher re¬ 
turns because of his efforts. 

T HE Mohler farm has 595 acres of 
land under cultivation. A two- 
year, grain-summerfallow rotation is 
followed, the crop consisting of two- 
thirds wheat and one-third Hannchen 
barley. Weeds are controlled by work¬ 
ing the soil as early as possible in the 
spring, then delaying seeding until 
weed growth can be killed by another 
cultivation. Elite seed plots are cul¬ 
tivated with a garden tractor. 

Weeds such as wild oats, which 
become a problem after spraying has 
ceased, are picked by hand, and this 
involves a good deal of labor. For 
several years, Franklin has had the 
help of a married couple on the farm, 
plus seasonal help from the village 
of Maymont. 

A tribute to the care he gives his 
crops came from a government seed 
inspector during one of the latter’s 
field trips. “You are one of the few 


seed growers growing wheat and 
barley,” said the inspector, “who 
hasn’t had some barley in the wheat 
fields and wheat in the barley fields.” 

The only livestock on the Mohler 
farm today is a team of horses. 
Although Franklin has nothing against 
keeping livestock, he believes that 
specialization means a better product 
and more efficient farming in the long 
run. His activities in various agricul¬ 
tural groups keep him on the move a 
great deal of the time, which would 
seem to indicate that straight grain 
growing is the best policy for him. 
In addition to being a member of the 
Canadian Seed Growers’ Association, 
Franklin was chairman of both the 
Agricultural Improvement Committee 
and Agricultural Society of his district 
(Mayfield-Douglas), and a director of 
the Saskatchewan Field Husbandry 
Association, to which he has belonged 
for over 20 years. 

Franklin Mohler would be the last 
to claim that his place should be held 
up as a model gram seed farm, or that 
its development was due to his efforts 
alone. However, he is proud of the 
fact that his father and mother were 
married the year Alberta and Sas¬ 
katchewan became provinces, and of 
how they worked together to clear the 
rough parkland to make way for their 
first crop. Furthermore, he wouldn’t 
be a seed grower if he didn’t point out 
that one of the basic principles of 
good farming is to sow only high- 
quality seed. V 



FROSTED Seed Germinates Poorly 


Early frosts last fall caused severe crop 
damage last fall throughout the prairies. 

HERE IS SOME ADVICE FROM DR. F. J. GREANEY 
DIRECTOR, LINE ELEVATORS FARM SERVICE 



Norman Henderson gets 35 bushels from the fall wheat and 60 to 70 bushels 
of oats per acre on this black, loamy soil in the Mountain View district. 


Farming 

Near the Rockies 

ORMAN HENDERSON of 
Mountain View, Alberta, farms 
about 250 acres of rolling up¬ 
land, a few miles from famed Water- 
ton Lakes National Park. The area is 
covered with a heavy mantle of black, 
loamy soil, which has a high native 
fertility, and holds moisture well. If 
it’s a grass or hay crop a farmer is 
after, he has only to relax and let her 
grow. 

“Unless I keep cultivating my grain 
fields pretty steadily,” said Norman, 
“they get choked with timothy and 
brome in no time at all.” 

Without benefit of commercial fer¬ 
tilizers, or irrigation, Henderson gets 
a yield of about 35 bushels to the 
acre from his fall wheat, and from 60 
to 70 bushels of oats. On the average, 
his grain crops take up about 60 
acres, with the remainder of the farm 


left to pasture and wild hay for his 
43 head of Herefords. Yields of natur¬ 
al hay run about one ton per acre, 
which generally means that there is 
enough to take care of winter feeding 
needs, with a good portion left over 
to sell in less fortunate areas. 

Because of the closeness of the 
mountains, Norman’s farm gets 
enough rain and snow to keep the 
land well supplied with moisture for 
the growing season. Even when it 
gets very dry on the lowlands to the 
east, he can count on a good crop. 
But there have been exceptions, for 
during the “thirties”, fingers of 
drought reached up to Mountain View. 

Asked about the chances of recur¬ 
ring drought in the near future, Nor¬ 
man shook his head: “Even since the 
grain glut, and improved cattle prices, 
more and more land in this district 
has been going back to grass.” 

Another example of how economic 
forces are at work to give this country 
a “soil bank” program of its own. V 



• "the majority of frosted wheat samples germinated 
poorly 

• the germination situation in oats is serious 

• Treat ALL YOUR Flax Seed this spring with one 
of the recommended mercury seed treatments 

FARMERS SHOULD NOT TAKE A CHANCE ON 
USING FROST-DAMAGED GRAIN FOR SEED." 

Excerpt from "Seedtime and 
HARVEST"—January 10. 1957 

For over twenty years Leytosan mercurial powder has 
been the choice of Western Canadian farmers in the 
most effective control of smut, root rot and all soil-borne 
diseases. Leytosan is very economical to use. Just 10 lbs. 
will treat 320 bushels. You will be well repaid for this 
small cost with bigger crops and better grades. 

• Increases yield • Improves Grades 

• Stops Smut • Practically odorless 

• Helps check root rot • Free-flowing 


In wire-worm areas use the dual treatment Leytosan G91 for the 
effective control of wire-worm and smut. 


Don't Trust to Luck —Trust Leytosan 

For further information write: 


LEYTOSAN (CANADA) LIMITED 

345 HIGGINS AVE., WINNIPEG 


“Grateful to have relief from 
rheumatic pain and wry neck” 

You needn’t suffer from sharp rheumatic pains. Try 
following the example of Roger Thouin, 2124 Dorion 
St., Montreal, who found relief through Templeton’s 
T-R-C’s. He tells us: “I have suffered greatly with 
wry neck—a sharp pain in the neck—which attacks 
me whenever I am exposed to dampness. The pain 
in the neck gets really severe and then spreads to 
the right shoulder and the small of the back. I am 
grateful to have found Templeton’s T-R-C’s, which 
I consider perfect; I am delighted with the benefit I got from using 
them.” Why don’t you let T-R-C’s help you too? Try them today— 
only 79?! and $1.50 at drug counters. For stubborn cases, use T-R-C’s 
SPECIALS—easy on sensitive stomachs. T -127 
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Nothing Covers Like a Spray 

Whether your farm spraying jobs call for high- 
pressure, low-capacity spray or low-pressure, 
high-capacity applications, the new Myers Du-All 
PTO pumps will give you better spray coverage. 

Used with the Myers Mighty Mite or with tractor- 
mounted booms, the 6-GPM two-cylinder version 
of the new pump is ideal for low-pressure weed 
spraying. The same pump will develop 300- 
pounds pressure, enough for good insecticide penetration when you 
go after livestock pests with a Myers cattle-spraying gun. 

The Du-All PTO pump is also available in a one-cylinder, 3-GPM size; 




MYERS GENERAL-PURPOSE SPRAYER 

If the spraying jobs on your farm require more capacity and greater 
pressure, then a Myers GP is for you. Whether you need a low-pressure 
boom sprayer for fighting weeds or a high-pressure fog unit for fight¬ 
ing fires, the versatile GP can do the job. Engine-mounted models 
are available on wheels or skids for easy moving. PTO drives are 
also available. 

Myers 

THE F. E. MYERS & BRO. CO. (CANADA) LTD. 

Kitchener. Ontario 




'men 

IPAST 


Troubled with GETTING 
UP NIGHTS, Pains in BACK, 
HIPS, LEGS, Tiredness 
Loss of Physical Vigor 

If you have these symptoms 
hen your troubles may be traced to Glandu- 
ar Dysfunction ... a constitutional disease. 
Medicines that give temporary relief will not 
•emove the cause of your trouble. Neglect of 
Jlandular Dysfunction often leads to pre¬ 
nature old age and sometimes incurable 
nalignancy. 

The past few years men from over 3,000 
lommunities have been successfully treated 
iere at the Excelsior Institute. They have 
:ound soothing relief and new zest in life. 

The Excelsior Institute, devoted to the 
reatment of diseases peculiar to older men 
>y NON-SURGICAL methods has a NEW 
•'REE BOOK that tells how Glandular Dys- 
unction may be corrected by proven NON- 
SURGICAL treatments. This book may 
urove of utmost importance in your life. 
Write today. There is no obligation, 
ixcelsior Institute, Dept. A- 134 Excelsior Springs, Mo. 



Ethiopia 
Farms by Hand 

Continued from page 12 

interested in growing them. Even in 
the region of Harar, where Italian 
plantation methods — irrigation, inter¬ 
culture, rotation and seed selection, 
terracing—have caught on more than 
anywhere else in Ethiopia, the bulk 
of the area is devoted to chat. The 
leaves of this plant, scientifically 
known as caiha edulis, are chewed by 
the Mohammedans and seem to pro¬ 
duce intoxication and hallucinations. 

Grazing is another important aspect 
of Ethiopian agriculture; there are 
somewhat over 20 million head of 
cattle in-the country. Nomadic graz¬ 
ing is confined to the southern and 
eastern semi-deserts and their margins. 
On the mountain slopes and plateaux 
there are also many cattle, mostly of 
the Zebu variety imported from Asia. 
In the lowlands there are still some 
very long-horned bos primigenius, or 
undomesticated variety, from the days 
of the Pharaohs. Ethiopian cattle are 
stringy and lean and produce medi¬ 
ocre hides and tough meat. Meat and 
yield of milk, usually about one litre 
a day, have too often been a secondary 
consideration, and color and form of 
horns have been stressed in exchange 
value instead. 

Goats and sheep are of some im¬ 
portance too. The goats thrive on the 
rocky mountainsides and the semi- 
arid deserts. They are raised solely for 
their skins: goat milk is not appreci¬ 
ated. Sheep, of a rather inferior, short 
and fat-tailed variety, are raised for 
skins and mutton. Raw mutton is a 
great delicacy and is reserved for 
festive occasions. For their size and 
care, for no form of grazing requires 
much care to Ethiopian minds, sheep 
really provide valuable returns. 

D ONKEYS, the curse of the few 
roadways the country boasts, are 
chiefly used for carrying goods. These 
descendants of the wild Somali ass are 
most picturesque, plodding along the 
trails hidden beneath their monstrous 
loads. The horses are used chiefly by 
the Galla tribe for riding. They were 
once reserved for the soldiers and for 
the popular village game of gouks, 
which resembles a medieval tourna¬ 
ment. The mule, as in Old Testament 
times, is owned and ridden exclusively 
by important rural and provincial dig¬ 
nitaries. The local chieftain rides the 
mule to the Imperial Palace in Addis 
Ababa, followed by his trotting ser¬ 
vants. To this very day it is not an 
uncommon sight to see such a local 
landlord coming into the capital to 
pay liis taxes, trotting down the paved 
sidewalks on a mule decked out in 
bright trappings, servants close be¬ 
hind, and usually winded. 

Although livestock, in the absence 
of controlled breeding, tend to be of 
low grade, exception must be made in 
the case of the camel, the chief beast 
of burden in the semi-deserts. This 
slow and surly animal has an extra¬ 
ordinary ability to go without water, 
to travel in dry sand, and to survive 
fierce dust storms. It is invaluable as 
a means of transport and as a source 
of food—milk, meat and blood. Swine 
are abhorred on religious grounds and 
so are uncommon. A source of fat in 
the diet, a useful scavenger, and a 
good producer of fertilizer is therefore 
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"WICK-TYPE" 

CATTLE OILER 


The SANDHILLS Oiler curries while 
it oils. Cattle go over or under 
treating all parts of body. Easy 
to install! Attach to post, any¬ 
where. Fill with oil and forget it. 
NEW TYPE PUMP saves insecti¬ 
cides and guarantees even oil 
distribution with simple set screw 
adjustment. The 5-gal. oil 
supply lasts for weeks. 


The SANDHILLS "wick-type” 
cattle oiler also available 
for manual operation at 


$ 37.5o 
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completely neglected. The pity is that 
the Ethiopians cannot afford to 
neglect any of these. 

Chickens are raised in small num¬ 
bers to provide meat and eggs. In 
Galla country (the Galla are the 
largest single tribal grouping) they are 
raised to trade for provisions such as 
salt, matches and cloth. The chickens 
help keep the threshing floors clean 
and they suit the native disinclination 
to raise any animals, or fowls, which 
require tedious care. No attention is 
given to breeding, feeding and hous¬ 
ing. Chickens, along with the animals, 
are brought into the huts at night to 
be safe from the prowling hyenas. 

T HE Ethiopians have learned a 
bitter lesson from the Italian occu¬ 
pation. Today, native possession of 
the land is guaranteed by Imperial 
decree, but this means that develop¬ 
ment of plantation agriculture and 
foreign concessions are discouraged. 
Consequently, all progress is very 
slow. The Ethiopian farmer has lived 
for centuries off the land, and sees no 
reason now for increasing his produc¬ 
tion or raising his own standard of 
living. Ethiopia is still a very isolated 
and inaccessible country, so it is diffi¬ 
cult to make much of a case for more 
production in most farming areas. The 
people demand little from life, so even 
when little is produced, supply far 
exceeds demand. Then, too, there is 
plenty of land available and there is 
no over-crowding. 

The Canadian farmer will be pleased 
to know that the direct descendant of 
King Solomon and the Queen of 
Sheba, Emperor Haile Selassie I, 
“Elect of God, King of Kings of Ethi¬ 
opia, Fighting Lion of the Tribe of 
Judah,” in the land proclamation of 
1953, said that the land was a sacred 
legacy to be handed on to one’s de¬ 
scendants. The conscientious farmer 
would not be satisfied until he could 
hand it on improved beyond its con¬ 
dition when he received it. V 

Don’t Give 
Yourself Away 

A YOUNG man, born and raised on 
a farm, worked in a welding 
shop for a while and became 
expert at welding. He married, rented 
a farm, equipped himself with machin¬ 
ery and bought welding equipment, 
which enabled him to make farm 
machinery as good as new, out of old 
farming machinery. The welding 
equipment paid for itself in a very 
short time. 

His neighbors were delighted. 
When they had something to fix they 
immediately went to this young ex¬ 
pert, who was, so they said, “a fine 
fellow.” They told other neighbors, 
who, in turn, told their neighbors. He 
was, indeed, “a fine fellow.” 

But most of us can endure so much 
and no more, and this young expert 
wondered how he might get out from 
under. He was not happy over the 
situation. 

So he had a sign made: “Welding 
and Repairs—$7 per hour.” 

That did it. Neighbors still call on 
him for help, but less frequently. They 
seem to be glad to pay for the work, 
and all in all, they appear to have a 
greater respect than ever for the 
young expert.—W. F. Schaphorst. V 



Cushion your retirement 


with $15,000 

Even if you have provided an annuity for later 
years—you will probably be able to use an extra 
financial cushion when retirement time comes. 
And here’s how you can accumulate this cash 
reserve: 

Simply set aside a fixed sum of money regularly in 
an Investors Syndicate Plan — and watch your 
savings grow. For example, if you invest about 
$10 a week, Investors Syndicate will guarantee you 
a minimum of $15,000 cash in twenty years. 

Your dollars really grow faster when the combined 
powers of compound interest and wise investment 
take over. 

Join the more than 100,000 Canadians who are 
building future prosperity through Investors 
Syndicate. Talk it over soon with an Investors 
representative—"your best friend financially.” 
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will give you bigger 
litters ol stronger pigs 
that grow faster at mother's side, and 
grow to market weight in 41/2 to 51/2 
months, on less feed per pound of gain, 
with much more meat and a lot less lard, 
to return more dollars to the producer, 
and a lot more pleasure to consumer. Send 
for Folder. Weanling, two-month-old, six- 
month-old sows and boars. Bred sows 
and serviceable boars for immediate de¬ 
livery. All from imported stock. 

Fergus Landraee Swine Farm 

Fergus Ontario 


FREE—Amazing Book on 
RHEUMATISM, ARTHRITIS 

If you suffer aches, pains and discomforts of 
Rheumatism, as manifested in ARTHRITIS. NEU¬ 
RITIS. SCIATICA or LUMBAGO, send today for 
this FREE Book. It reveals important facts about 
why drugs and medicine give only temporary relief 
without removing causes of your trouble. Explains 
a proven, specalized system of treatment that may 
save you years of distress. No obligation. Write 
for this FREE Book today! 

Ball Clinic, Dept. 539, Excelsior Springs, Mo. 
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BY MOST CANADIAN WOMEN 


Count the hours a busy housewife saves, thanks to G-E Appliances 
... relish the tasty meals she cooks with G-E Appliances . . . see 
how beautiful her home looks, thanks to G-E Appliances . . . 
see how beautiful she looks when G-E Appliances take the 
drudgery out of housekeeping! Then you’ll know why Canadian 
women love them. Put these exciting G-E Appliances into your 
home . . . and start living! 
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If thou thinkest twice before thou speakest once, 
thou wilt speak twice the better for it. 

—William Penn. 


Dointy Qiout dt 

T HIS incident took place in the little town of 
Williams Lake in the Caribou country in 
northern British Columbia. The town is built 
near the lake—a very beautiful body of water 
ringed about by lovely tree-clad hills. The towns¬ 
people have not, in the past, made much use of the 
lake though it has a fine bathing beach and a good 
place for swimming. 

Last spring there were a couple of drowning 
accidents in which the victims were unable to 
swim. One of the townswomen was lying in bed 
one night thinking sadly about the people who 
were drowned. If only they had been able to swim 
just a little so they could have kept themselves 
afloat for even a few miinutes they might have 
been saved. She thought of that wonderful lake 
going to waste and suddenly she had an idea. Why 
not put on a learn-to-swim campaign? 

The next day she baked an angel cake—from her 
favorite mix—and invited a group of women to 
come over in the evening. As they sat around the 
big dining table eating the cake and chinking cof¬ 
fee she told them her plan. After talking it over pro 
and con they then agreed to work on it. 

The next step was to interview the town council 
and solicit their help. At first they got no co-opera¬ 
tion, but they kept on asking that a public meeting 
be called. Perhaps the members of the council saw 
some merit in the scheme. Perhaps they got tired 
of being interviewed by the women singly, in pairs, 
or in groups. At last by reason of the women’s 
importunity, they got the meeting. Many of the 
townspeople went and most of those present made 
a speech, perhaps two or three speeches. Finally 
an association was formed with the high sounding 
name of The Aquatic Club. The women who had 
started the idea were appointed to the executive. 
A collection was taken up, the Council voted some 
money and the campaign was on. 

T HE swim instruction course was to be put on 
during the summer vacation so they advertised 
for an instructor. As the time drew near they had 
about two up and as yet no instructor so the com¬ 
mittee was almost in a panic. Finally a man was 
engaged and they breathed freely again, but on 
the very first day it became apparent that he was 
utterly incompetent. The committee had the un¬ 
pleasant task of returning him as gently as possible 
to the ranks of the unemployed. Again began the 
search for a teacher. At last they were fortunate 
in obtaining the services of a young man—a member 
of the Vancouver teaching staff. He had worked 
with the athletic department and was well qualified 
to teach swimming. 

The beach soon was a scene of activity. People 
came in cars, on horseback, on foot. The committee 
members helped by taking children to the lake 
whose families had no car. I spent the summer at 
Williams Lake and wondered how one man could 
possibly handle those crowds. It was amazing how 
well he did it by taking them in age groups. Some 
of the women who were good swimmers volun¬ 
teered to assist by teaching the little ones. They 
told me they found it one of the most rewarding 
experiences of their lives. Little boys and girls who 
at first were afraid to put their heads under water, 
terrified to lift their feet off the ground, after a few 
days of kindly, sympathetic instruction would sud¬ 
denly cry out, “I can swim!” The women were 
equally thrilled, sometimes moved to tears. 

Before the summer was over, practically all the 
young people were good or at least fair swimmers. 
Henry Chester wrote somewhere: “Enthusiasm is 
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A report and a query as to how best to 
outline a suitable activity program for 
farm women’s organizations in the years 
that lie ahead 

by AMY J. ROE 

the greatest asset in the world—set the germ of 
enthusiasm afloat and it means life ‘virile’ life- 
spontaneous, bedrock results, the vital things that 
pay dividends.” 

The Bible says, “Where there is no vision the 
people perish.” These women had the vision and 
the enthusiasm to carry through.—Isabel G. Ring- 
wood. V 

Pointers ‘on Plojlams 

B ETWEEN the point of decision that “some¬ 
thing must be done about it” and the dec¬ 
laration: “we carried it through successfully,” 
much may happen to any new project launched in 
a community. We may well rejoice with Isabel 
Ringwood and the little group of local women at 
Williams Lake. We trust that their example and 
the positive steps they took to win wider support, 
will inspire others, especially if they happen to live 
near some lake or river which has become a pop¬ 
ular recreation spot. 

The first stumbling block is usually the knowl¬ 
edge “that it is going to cost money” and the 
second is apt to be public and official apathy in 
the face of an undoubted need for “something to 
be done.” These two factors enter to a greater 
degree into the planning and accomplishment of 
an organization on a provincial or national basis. 

There is the necessity of gathering information 
from authoritative sources. This may come from 
interviews, reading of books, pamphlets, or follow¬ 
ing current news in the press or over radio broad¬ 
casts. Then there is likely a need for travel to other 
points and to conventions, to hear speakers and to 
enter into discussion, in order to thresh out the 
subject and to arrive at a decision. The time taken 
and the cost of these activities are considerable on 
a province-wide basis and there is the further mat¬ 
ter of keeping all the members informed, which 
entails correspondence and copies of reports and 
perhaps printed matter. 

Leaders must be found who are prepared to 
present and argue the case, prepare briefs to pre¬ 
sent to government or special committees. A leader 
of an organization in turn depends upon the studies 
made by committee members, and on the amount 
of money which the organization is prepared to 
allot to the work undertaken. Investment in experi¬ 
ence for its leaders and its representatives is- some¬ 
thing that any worthwhile organization must seri¬ 
ously consider and provide for. This is particularly 
important for farm organizations, which in recent 
years have tended to break up into various camps, 
take new names and launch membership drives. 
The interested observer can not help but notice 
that time has brought many changes. There was a 
great growth in membership and activities of all 
organizations following the first World War as a 
result of the experiences in group work and because 
of the realization and feeling of individual helpless¬ 
ness in face of great forces. There was too, at 
least across the prairie provinces, a unity in purpose 
and aims, largely based on the problems of the 
grain farmer and his family. 

Later there came more diversity in types of 
farming, a draining of leadership into the business 
of farmers’ companies and into political movements, 
which tended to divide rural people in their think¬ 
ing and loyalty. In the process of these changes 
the position and influence of women in membership 


worsened, aims and projects became less certain 
and hard to define clearly. The story, of course, 
differs as among the various provinces, but the trend 
continues. No one province has tried to unravel 
the story or to assess the present position until 
recently. 

In mid-summer 1955, the Manitoba Federation 
of Agriculture appointed a committee to enquire 
into and recommend concerning “a program for 
women’s future activities within the organization,” 
pointing out that there had been “evident need 
for a study of this nature for some time past” and 
that a study of the historical record would be made. 
During the past month, an 18-page report in 
mimeograph form has come to hand, prepared after 
many meetings and personal interviews. It was 
ably prepared by the secretary, Alice Shewman 
and makes interesting reading to those who have 
been interested in the development of farm organ¬ 
izations since 1918. In a sense it presents the pict¬ 
ure in miniature form of farmers’ organization 
problems. 

That year marked the formal establishment of 
the Women’s Section of the Manitoba Grain 
Growers’ Association—which was in effect a “com¬ 
mittee” of the main organization. But the women 
had their own organization, elected their officers, 
were responsible for increasing membership, form¬ 
ing locals, planning a program of activities, appoint¬ 
ing committees, engaging their first paid-secretary 
and looked hopefully toward being granted a 
budget from funds available—once they had dem¬ 
onstrated their value to the organization. They 
met in separate session at the annual convention 
but joined in some of the general meetings. They 
first presented their resolutions and recommenda¬ 
tions to the main body, before a change of policy 
or making representation to government. 

It was their claim, one of which they were justly 
proud, that they had “their men behind them,” 
which gave strength to their cause—be it reform in 
legislation in education, public health and welfare, 
library service or child immigration. They had their 
own special speakers on chosen topics and gained 
good training in taking part in discussions. Many 
of the farm women had previously been teachers 
or nurses and were quite able to hold their own in 
debate with some representative of government 
service. Perhaps outstanding was the point of “drops 
in the eyes of newborn infants”—stoutly opposed 
by a medical man in an official position in the 
health department. They won the argument and 
the practice is now accepted and approved by 
doctors. 

T HE women’s sessions were in a real sense 
“nurseries” for social measures which gained 
general approval of the farm men and then of 
governments. They were training schools for 
women, teaching them how to plan and study, to 
speak “standing on their feet” and to the give-and- 
take of discussions. The egg and poultry pool in 
Manitoba grew out of the women’s discussion of 
farmyard flocks and problems of marketing eggs 
and poultry—and a woman was named to the Board 
of Directors for some years. 

To the MFAC’s committee’s point that: “There 
is an undercurrent of unrest among women mem¬ 
bership in the organization today” ... an evident 
need to give “direction to their program,” the 
answer briefly may well be: 

Give women responsibility within the organiza¬ 
tion. 

Let them elect their own officers and committees. 
Let them choose their own fields of study and 
projects. 

Provide a budget within funds available for work 
and travel. , 

With leadership experience gained, they will be 
qualified to present a suitable program for farm 
women’s future activities within the organization. V 
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R OMANCE is the key to the 
fashion world this spring. 
Fragile colorings, air-borne 
fabrics, flurries of flowers, laces and 
ribbons reminiscent of the Edwardian 
era highlight the new lady-like look. 
Styles are still slim but with a femi¬ 
nine softness not present last year. 
Fashion dictates that we will be wear- 
\ ing capes—full length, as a coat, or 
three-quarter length with dresses and 
suits. Hems are coming down again 
one-half to one inch and curves are 
showing up to give the sum total of 
truly “fair lady” fashions. 

This year’s silhouette is still marked 
by one continuous line from shoulder 
to hem but clothes are fitted with an 
easy grace and naturalness not present 
last season. Shoulders are soft and 
gently rounded, the bustline is smooth 
and high, the hipline softer and more 
natural. The waistline is back to its 
normal habitat in most outfits, al¬ 
though the raised waistline may be 
defined with an obi band or cummer¬ 
bund. The “Dutch boy” look is the 
newest and most important addition 
to the fashion picture. Created by 
Dior, it is shown most emphatically 
in skirts and is created by inverted 
darts, soft pleats or fullness over the 
hipbone which tapers to a slim line at 
mid-calf. It is a smart style and 
should be becoming to more women 
than the pencil-slim styles of past 
seasons. 

Fabrics are excitingly different this 
year. Silks are still the number one 
choice and appear in prints for spring 
and summer dresses, suitings, blends, 
surrahs, taffetas, crepes, raw and pure 
silk. Silk is first choice for dresses, 
costumes, coats—even sportswear, in 
skirt and blouse separates. Tweeds 
and wools being shown are woven so 
delicately they have an airy appear¬ 
ance. Tweed is apt to be a blend of 
wool, linen and rayon, silk and wool 
or perhaps cotton and rayon—the vari¬ 
ations are endless. Fabrics this season 
have less bumpiness. Wools have 
been smoothed into basket or canvas 
weaves. Where the fabric is raised, it 
is in the form of a slub in tussah, nar¬ 
row columns in whipcord and Bed¬ 
ford cord. Worsteds are still lively 
but they have a softer look in keeping 
with the fashion trend. There are 
flutters of chiffon, organza, georgette 
and sheer delicate synthetics. 

F OR summer wear printed and 
plain cottons, silks and man¬ 
made synthetics are worn around the 
clock for play, dress, and for party 
wear. Checks, stripes, plaids, abstract 
designs and florals are popular again 
this year. Spring “pin” dots and water- 
color prints vie for top honors. 

The gently rounded look is in evi¬ 
dence in coats, too, in the soft curved 
shoulder and full sleeves which taper 
to the wrist. Coat fullness comes from 
under the arm, indicative of the cape 
influence. Newest are coats with a 
straight classic line with detachable 
cape. Many coats flaring from 
shoulder to hemline are caught in 
back to give added fullness. Also in 
evidence are side pleats extending 
from shoulder to hemline. Some have 



by PHYLLIS A. THOMSON 


Highlight features in this year’s fashion picture presented as 
a guide in buying or selection of designs for home sewing 


a half belt at the waist, giving the 
effect of an inverted pleat. Coats are 
feminine in detail and fabric, and 
come in soft pastel shades or delicate 
colored cashmeres and tweeds. 

The big fashion news this year is 
suits. The silhouette is slim but not 
tight. Skirt lengths are about the 
same, perhaps slightly longer. Jackets 
are short, rarely below the hipbone 
except in fashions for the mature 
figure. The cape is of prime impor¬ 
tance. Next is the semi-fitted waist- 
length jacket, shaped to follow the 


natural lines of the body. The belted 
and slightly bloused jacket is also 
present and popular, as is the barrel 
jacket with bloused or gathered back. 
Boleros are still with us, sometimes 
just below the bust, sometimes ex¬ 
tending to the waistline. 

For tall women the tunic skirt is to 
be the spring suit favorite, with the 
panel front or back a close runner-up. 
The peg-top silhouette shows a new 
importance, retaining the basic slim 
line but allowing ease around the hip¬ 
line. And there are some old-time 



hobble skirts, the hobble achieved by 
cuffed bands at the hemline or slightly 
above. For teeners, box suits are still 
fashion wise. 

T HIS year’s costume is composed 
of dress and jacket, dress and 
cape or suit with accompanying three- 
quarter length cape. Usually the cape 
matches the dress or suit to give the 
all-in-one look, important this year. 
Many capes and jackets are lined with 
pastel-toned prints. Dresses are as gay 
and fresh as springtime. Many are 
similar to last year’s styles but the 
bloused bodice and Dutch boy skirt 
are newest and most popular. Some 
have hoods that double for collars 
when folded down. There are small 
pointed collars, V-shaped, boat and 
cowl necklines. Often touches of white 
are used for emphasis. Shirtwaists 
have entered the fashion picture with 
renewed vigor but they have a softer 
appearance, in conformity with this 
season’s look. All the important fab¬ 
rics are used—silks, cottons, linens, 
corduroy, tweed, fine wool. 

In order for the new styles to look 
• absolutely right (or any styles for 
that matter) well-fitting under gar¬ 
ments are essential. Each year the 
design of “underpinnings” is becom¬ 
ing increasingly important. This sea¬ 
son’s crop of foundations, bras, slips 
and crinolines are as pretty as they 
are comfortable—and as sensible. Be¬ 
sides the conventional white, black or 
pink colors there are blues, peaches 
and yellows in pastel and more in¬ 
tense shades. Girdles are now coming 
■labelled and proportioned in misses’ 
dress sizes from 10 to 20. 

Basques and torselets are being 
made to wear with low-backed party 
dresses and sun togs. And although 
they dip deeper in the back they are 
carefully constructed to give exactly 
the same support as their higher-cut 
predecessors. 

A good fitting bra is essential for 
smart appearance. As with other 
foundation garments, bras should be 
properly fitted by an experienced 
saleswoman. Two new features in bras 
are making fashion headlines—adjust¬ 
able strap arrangements (halter, criss¬ 
cross, off-shoulder) so they can be 
worn virtually under any neckline 
and front closings for bras and tor¬ 
selets to make fastening easier. 

S LIPS and crinolines come in a 
choice of shapes and colors to con¬ 
form to what you are wearing. For 
bouffant skirts a full, be-ruffled crino¬ 
line is the right choice. But for slim 
skirts, pretty tailored slips with at¬ 
tractive but flat hem trimming keeps 
the silhouette slender. And since most 
slips show sometime, manufacturers 
are making them in lovelier colors 
and with more delicate trimmings for 
the occasional modest display. 

Hosiery plays an equally important 
role in today’s fashion story. The prin¬ 
cipal news is color. Dress stockings 
come in pale pastels with just a hint 
of color showing to wear with the 
new pastel dresses and suits. And 
even the neutrals have more color— 
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more gold tones in beige, more blue 
cast to the greys. Hosiery should be 
chosen with specific shoe colors in 
mind. 

Hats are lighter in appearance and 
weight this year. The profile line is 
important and is shown in the high, 
narrow hats. The draped toque is one 
of the season’s most important silhou¬ 
ettes while the beret, cloche, pillbox, 
breton and sailor all show the new 
romantic influence. 

Hats of light, airy straw, lustrous 
braid, pliable strawcloth and Milan 
straw in pastel shades or darker tones 
harmonize with your outfits. Trim¬ 
mings are used lavishly with gros- 
grain ribbon, large velvet bows, jewel 
trims and flowers seen most often. 
Some hats are so bedecked with 
flowers they look like veritable flower 
pots! 

S HOES are long and narrow this 
year with the closed pump again 
most popular and fashion-right acces¬ 
sory. Shoes this year are finely made, 
delicate and more feminine than ever. 
There’s a brand new “needle” toe that 
gives a slender appearance. Heels are 
very slim and T-straps are more pop¬ 
ular than ever for both play and dress 
shoes. For the spectator look, white 
and navy or white and brown are cor¬ 
rect. After five shoes show the “mule” 
look. These are open-backed and 
open-toed with a wide band of fabric 
across the toes. Mules will be particu¬ 
larly important in summer fabrics and 
Italian straws. 

Black patent leather is important 
this year, but with a textured grain 
for new surface interest. For a special 
effect some pumps are ribbon-laced, 
low over the vamp. All leather acces¬ 
sories this year are delicately colored. 
Baby blue, buttercup yellow, hya¬ 
cinth, pearl grey and honey beige are 
some of the many new shades. 

Handbags are long and narrow, 
with the tapered look the most im¬ 
portant feature. Handles are often* 
fashion details, with horseshoe, square 
and satchel shapes and simulated 
shell covering being predominantly 
styled. There are handbags in every 
hue and their textures echo pebbled 
or grained patterns seen in shoes. 

Short “shortie” gloves are again 
popular but longer four- and eight- 
button lengths are being shown with 
many costumes. Whatever the length, 
practically all gloves this season are 
styled in washable fabrics. 

In the jewelry world pearls are still 
the most important and “right” acces¬ 
sory for any occasion. Bib effects are 
perhaps the most outstanding novelty. 
Gold pins and earrings will play an 
important role, particularly in early 
spring fashions. Colorful ceramic 
jewelry is still high fashion and has a 
smart contemporary look. There is 
really no “new” style for jewelry—it is 
simply a revival of former styles and 

trends. V 

• * * 

Children love surprises so I keep a 
a surprise box for small children who 
come with their parents to our house 
to visit. In it I put novelties that come 
with cereals, balloons, picture cards, 
colored string, bits of ribbon, empty 
spools, and plastic toys. Our children 
enjoy the surprise box as much as 
their little friends, for it is new and 
different from their usual toys, and 
used only on special occasions like 
this makes it more interesting and 
fun to them. V 



Robin Hood Flour 


the one flour best for 
all your baking! 



As served for breakfast at the Empress Hotel, Victoria 


3 cups sifted Robin Hood Vitamin 
Enriched Flour 

6 teaspoons baking powder 
1 teaspoon salt 
14 cup sugar 


2 eggs, beaten 
3V4 cups milk 

6 tablespoons melted shortening 
iy 2 lb. sausages 
Red jelly 
Maple syrup 









(jpobinHool 

VITAMIN ENRICHED, 

Att-PURPOSE 

FLOUR 




BANDED BAG: 

of fine quality cotton . . . paper 
label soaks off in minutes — no 
ink to wash out. 


While sausages are cooking, mix and cook pancakes. 

Sift dry ingredients together. (“Bake-Tested” Robin Hood Flour 
always blends so easily, smoothly. And it gives you uniformly 
best results, no matter what you’re baking.) Combine milk, 
beaten eggs and melted shortening. Add all at once to dry in¬ 
gredients. Mix only until dry ingredients are moistened. Batter 
will be lumpy. Drop onto hot griddle, greased for first pancake 
only. Cook until puffed and bubbly and underside is golden. 
Turn and cook on other side. 

Sandwich cooked sausages and red jelly between two fluffy pan¬ 
cakes. Top with melted butter and maple syrup. Makes 20 pan¬ 
cakes or 10 “Pan-Sans” . . . most delicious you’ve ever tasted, 
or your money back — plus 10 percent! 
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CANDY-PEEL BUNS 


PpP* What could be more enticing 

at tea-time than sweet and fragrant 
Candy-Peel Buns? They’re a delicious 
treat at any time . . . and easy to make, 
too! Whenever you bake at home 

depend on Fleischmann’s Active 
Dry Yeast for wonderful results 

every time. Surprise your family with 
this toothsome treat tomorrow. 



GandY-peel BUNS 


Measure into bowl 

Vi cup lukewarm water 

Stir in 

2 teaspoons granulated sugar 

Sprinkle with contents of 

2 envelopes Fleischmann’s 
Active Dry Yeast 
Let stand 10 minutes, THEN stir well. 

Meantime, sift together into a bowl 

IV 2 cups once-sifted all¬ 
purpose flour 

1 teaspoon salt 

2 tablespoons granulated 

sugar 

Mix in 

Vi teaspoon ground cardamon 
seeds 

Cut in finely 

Vi cup chilled shortening 

and mix in 


and elastic. Cover with a damp cloth. j§ 
Let rise in warm place, free from draft, 
until doubled in bulk, about Vi hour. 

Stir down batter. • |f 

Work in an additional 

V/i cups (about) once-sifted 
all-purpose flour 

Turn out dough onto a large square of 
cheesecloth; gather edges of cheesecloth If 
together loosely and tie. Drop dough into If 
a large pan of cool, but not chilled water || 
and let stand until doubled in bulk, about Is 
45 minutes. Remove dough from cheese¬ 
cloth and place on very-well-floured board f> 
or canvas. Form into a 1 6-inch roll; cut roll If 
into 16 equal pieces; form info smooth fi 
balls.'Place, well apart, on greased cookie If 
sheets. Brush with melted butter or mar- 
garine. Cover. Let rise until doubled in I 
bulk, about 25 minutes. Bake in a hot 
oven, 425°, 1 2 to 1 5 minutes. 

Frost while warm with the following icing « 


Vi cup chopped candied peel ond s P r!nkle wi,h chopped nutmeats. | 



Combine 1 cup sifted icing sugar and Vi 
teaspoon vanilla; add sufficient milk to 
make a stiff icing. 


Combine 

3 well-beaten eggs 
Vi teaspoon vanilla 

and dissolved yeast. 

Stir into flour mixture and beat until smooth 




Needs no refrigeration 
Always active, fast rising 

Keeps fresh for weeks 



Use a basic refrigerator dough to give 
you many new types of rolls and bread 


by ANGELA FIELD 


W HAT could be more appetizing 
than the fragrance of home¬ 
made bread or buns hot from 
the oven? Rolls made from a sweet 
refrigerator dough can take the place 
of cake for lunch or supper, particu¬ 
larly when spread with plenty of icing, 
jelly and butter. By adding fruit and 
nuts to the same dough you can make 
a coffee cake or a Swedish tea ring. 
These are fun to serve for morning 
coffee or afternoon tea and they’ll be 
just as popular with the family as for 
parties. 

If you don’t wish to use all the 
dough at once, store the unused 
portion in the refrigerator. Brush the 
top with melted shortening, then cover 
to prevent dough from forming a 
crust. Stored this way the dough will 
keep perfectly for a week. 

Surprise your family with different 
variations and shapes. Parkerhouse 
rolls are old favorites made from a 
circle of dough folded in half. Fan- 
tans are made from layered strips of 
dough cut in squares and turned cut- 
side up in muffin tins. Crescents, bow- 
knots, twirls and butterflies are made 
from strips of dough which have been 
braided, twisted or rolled into special 
shapes. 

At this time of year Hot Cross Buns 
head the list of favorites. Originally 
they were sold on the streets of 
London on Good Friday. In Canada 
now the season starts on Ash Wednes¬ 
day and continues throughout Lent. 
The buns are much the same as in 
1250 — yeast - raised, touched with 
spices, raisins or currants and iced 
with a white cross. Hot Cross Buns are 
especially good when served piping 
hot. To do this put the buns in the 
top of a tightly covered double boiler 
and heat over rapidly boiling water 
for about five minutes. Or you may 
find it easier to place the buns in a 
paper bag, heating in the oven about 
five minutes. 


Basic Sweet Dough 

8 c. sifted all- 2!4 c. water 
purpose flour V 2 c. sugar 
2 pkgs. fast rising 2 tsp. salt 
dry yeast 4 T. soft 

or shortening 

2 pkgs. compres- 2 eggs, well 
sed yeast beaten 

Sift flour into large mixing bowl, make 
a well in center. Heat water to luke¬ 
warm. Take 1 c. water, add yeast and 2 
tsp. sugar; let stand until dissolved 
(about 15 minutes). To remaining warm 
water in saucepan add salt, sugar and 
shortening. Heat until shortening dis¬ 
solves. Cool. Add well beaten eggs and 
yeast. Mix well. Pour this mixture into 
well in flour and stir until liquid dis¬ 
appears. Finish mixing dough with 
hands. Form dough into smooth ball and 
place in well greased bowl, large enough 
to allow dough to rise at least one-third 
its bulk. Brush top of dough with melted 
shortening and cover with greased waxed 
paper and tight fitting lid. Place in re¬ 
frigerator until dough has risen one- 
third. Dough may be used any time 
within one week. Remove just enough as 
needed then immediately replace in re¬ 
frigerator. 

Rolls 

For a dozen rolls, use one-quarter of 
recipe and roll into a long roll. Cut off 
1%-inch pieces and shape into smooth 
round balls. Place in greased pan and let 
rise at 80° F. until light (about 1 hour). 
Bake at 375° F. for 20 minutes. Brush 
with butter after removing from oven. 
For crispy rolls place pan of boiling 
water in oven during baking. 

Cinnamon Buns 

Yi basic sweet % c. brown sugar 

dough recipe 3 tsp. cinnamon 
4 T. melted butter % c. whole pecans 

Grease 12 medium size muffin tins. 
Cover bottom of each with IV 2 tsp. brown 
sugar, V 2 tsp. melted butter and V\ tsp. 
water. Place 3 or 4 nuts on top of mix¬ 
ture. With greased rolling pin roll dough 
out to form 9" x 12" rectangle 14 to Yz 
inch thick. Brush remaining melted but¬ 
ter over dough and sprinkle with remain¬ 
ing brown sugar and cinnamon. Roll up 
(Please turn to page 78) 


Spicy fruit-filled hot cross buns are a family favorite at this time of year, 
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trust Robin Hood to bring you 

the biggest thing in cake mixes! 


Large family? Use both packets and 2 fresh 
eggs. You’ll bake the tallest, tenderest cake 
you’ve ever served — enough for second 
helpings, too. 


Small family? Use one packet 
and one fresh egg. Turn out a 
delicious loaf cake, cup cakes, 
or a small layer cake. Save the 
other packet for another time. 


white 




i&Hood j 


chocolate 


Robin Hood 

CHOCOLATE CAKE MIX 


Robin Hood 

WHITE CAKE MIX 


FAMILY SIZE 

BIGGEST IN 
CANADA... 

in White 
or Chocolate 


Robin Hood 


Robin Hood 
Cate* 4 # 


REGULAR SIZE 

In while • chocolate • golden « honey spice 
• orange • marble • fruit • brownies 
• ongel food • chocolate angel food 
• gingerbread • easy-bisk • flaky pie crust 


you /us f can’t-miss ! - we guarantee it 
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Helps build up 
children’s resistance 
to winter ills 

There's no nicer way to give 
children their vitamins A & D 

Recommended by many Doctors 
everywhere, children love Haliborange 
as much as they do extra good orange 
juice, for that’s what it tastes like. No 
hint of oil or fish. 

A teaspoonful makes 
a glassful and each 
teaspoonful contains 
5000 International 
Units Vitamin A and 
1000 International 
Units of Vitamin D. 


Get a Bottle of Haliborange 

from your Druggist today. 





BACKACHE 

MaybeWarninq 

Backache is often caused by lazy kidney 
action. When kidneys get out of order, 
excess acids and wastes remain in the 
system. Then backache, disturbed rest 
or that tired-out and heavy-headed feeling 
may soon follow. That’s the time to take 
Dodd’s Kidney Pills. Dodd’s stimulate 
the kidneys to normal action. Then you 
feel better—sleep better—\Pork better. 
Get Dodd’s Kidney Pills now. SI 


"foods | el Slent 

Prevent mealtime monotony during meatless days 
with exciting new fish, cheese and egg recipes 


D URING the Lenten season eggs, 
cheese and fish occupy the cen¬ 
tral theme in meal planning. 
There are so many satisfying dishes 
to be made from these foods that you 
need never worry about mealtime 
monotony. And they contain the same 
high quality proteins as found in 
meat. 

In cooking cheese and eggs, just as 
meat, low temperatures help retain 
tenderness, flavor and an attractive 
appearance. Cheese and eggs are ver¬ 
satile, too. Their flavors blend well in 
many satisfying, easy - to - prepare 
dishes. One such combination is the 
Dairy Crisp Casserole, which holds 
special appeal for hearty masculine 
appetites. It combines tangy cheese 
and canned cream of mushroom soup. 
Buttery toast cubes lend a crunchy 
texture. For a crowning touch, arrange 
halves of hard-cooked eggs on top of 
the casserole. 

Since fresh fish is already tender 
it is not necessary to develop tender¬ 
ness through cooking. The chief prob¬ 
lem is to retain the form of the fish. 
It must be carefully handled and not 
overcooked. For best results cook it 
just until the flakes separate easily. 

Try using canned fish for variety. 
For a truly delicious meal serve 
Supreme of Tuna in a spring-like 
green rice ring. The ripe olives used 
in the creamed tuna and as a garnish 
for the ring enhance the delicate 
coloring and make the dish extra spe¬ 
cial. To round out the meal serve a 
crisp endive salad, thin butter sand¬ 
wiches and your family’s favorite 
sweet dessert. 


Dairy Crisp Casserole 

6 hard cooked % c. cubed pro- 


1 


% 


eggs 

can cream of 
mushroom soup 
c. milk 


Vs, tsp. paprika 


cess cheese 

2 T. green pepper 

3 c. toasted bread 
cubes 

% c. butter 


Heat mushroom soup and milk. Add 
cheese, paprika, green pepper and 2 c. 
toasted bread cubes which have been 
tossed in melted butter. Pour into but¬ 
tered 1% qt. casserole. Arrange egg 
halves on top. Top with remaining bread 
cubes. Bake in moderate oven (350° F.) 
for 20 minutes. 


slowly until thick. Add chopped eggs, 
seasonings. Spread on a plate to cool. 
Shape 4 large or 8 small patties. Pan-fry 
in melted butter until browned on both 
sides. Or dip in egg and bread crumbs 
and deep-fat fry. 


Crusty Salmon Loaf 


1 small loaf bread 

2 T. melted butter 
IV 2 c. soft bread 

crumbs 

Juice from 1 lb. 

canned salmon 
% c■ cream or 
evaporated milk 
1 tsp. mustard 


V 2 tsp. salt 
Dash pepper 
2 c. (1 lb.) can¬ 
ned salmon 

2 hard cooked 
eggs 

3 T. chopped 
parsley 


Slice crusts from sides and ends of loaf 
and level off top. Cut out center leaving 
V2 inch around sides and on bottom. Place 
in moderate oven (350° F.) for 15 min¬ 
utes; brush with shortening and put back 
in oven (425° F.) until lightly browned. 
Mix bread crumbs, juice from salmon, 
cream and seasonings. Place layer of sal¬ 
mon on bottom of loaf. Reserving two 
slices of egg for garnishing top of loaf, 
chop remaining egg. Cover salmon with 
half crumb and cream mixture; sprinkle 
with egg and parsley. Repeat untill all in¬ 
gredients are used; dot with butter. Bake 
in a hot oven (425° F.) for 30 minutes. 
Garnish loaf with egg slices. Slice loaf 
and serve with 2 c. well seasoned white 
sauce. Serves 6. 


Friday Night Special 


4 slices stale 
bread 

V\ lb. cheddar 
cheese, sliced 
2 T. minced onion 


V 2 tsp. salt 
Vi tsp. paprika 
Vs tsp. dry mustard 
2 eggs 
IV 2 c. milk 


Pre-heat oven to 350° F. Cut bread 
slices into uniform rectangles, squares or 
triangles. In well-greased 1-qt. casserole 
arrange half of bread, then cheese; 
sprinkle with onion, salt, paprika, mus¬ 
tard; then add rest of bread. With egg 
beater, beat eggs and milk together; 
slowly pour over casserole mixture. Set 
casserole in pan of hot water. Bake 40 
minutes or until puffy and knife inserted 
in center comes out clean. Makes 4 
servings. 


Shortcake Omelet 


6 egg whites 
% tsp. salt 
6 egg yolks 
Vi tsp. pepper 
1 T. grated onion 
3 T. flour 


2 T. snipped 
parsley 

2 c. creamed 

chicken, shrimp % 
or cheese sauce 


Pre-heat oven to 350° F. Grease 2 8" 
layer pans; set in oven. With electric 
mixer or egg beater beat egg whites with 
salt until stiff but still glossy. Beat yolks 
until well mixed; add pepper, onion, 
flour, parsley; beat until thick and thor¬ 
oughly blended; fold in egg whites. 
Spread mixture in hot pans. Bake 15 
minutes or until knife inserted in center 
comes out clean. To serve: Invert one 
layer onto serving dish; spread top with 
small amount creamed mixture or cheese 
sauce; invert second layer on top. At 
table with 2 forks, cut or tear omelet into 
wedges. Serve with rest of creamed mix¬ 
ture. Makes 6 servings. 


Spanish Deviled-Egg Casserole 


12 deviled egg 
halves 

% c. white rice 
V 3 c. butter 
V 2 c. minced onions 
Vs c. minced 
celery 
3 T. flour 


1 can (3c.) 

tomatoes 
1 tsp. sugar 
1 tsp. salt 
Vi tsp. garlic salt 
Vi tsp. pepper 
% c. buttered 
bread crumbs 


Make deviled eggs by first hard boil¬ 
ing 15 minutes. Promptly cool eggs under 
cold running water, then remove shells. 
Half eggs lengthwise, mashing yolks only. 
Cook rice as package directs. Start heat¬ 
ing oven to 425° F. In saucepan saute 
onions and celery in butter until tender; 
blend in flour, then tomatoes; cook, stir¬ 
ring until thickened. Add sugar, salts and 
pepper. Arrange rice in 12" x 8" x 2" 
baking dish; pour on sauce; arrange 
deviled eggs in sauce. Sprinkle top with 
bread crumbs. Bake 10 to 15 minutes or 
until bubbly. Makes 4 to 6 servings. 


Broiler Tuna Sandwiches 


1 can (7 oz .) 

tuna, drained 
1 T. lemon juice 
Vi c. chili sauce 
Vi c. mayonnaise 


1 tsp. Worcester¬ 
shire sauce 
8 slices bread, 
crusts off 


Combine spread ingredients. Toast one 
side of bread (use broiler for fast toasting 
job). Butter untoasted side. Top but¬ 
tered side with spread. Place in broiler 
rack. Broil about 5 inches from source of 
heat until bubbling. Watch carefully or 
sandwiches will scorch. 


Salmon Salad Surprises 


V 2 lb. can salmon 
1 pkg. lemon 
gelatin 

1 pt. boiling 
water 


Cooked peas 
T omatoes 
Lettuce 

1 hard boiled egg 
French dressing 


Dissolve gelatin in boiling water. 
When cold put a shallow layer in bottom 
of mold. When partly set, add sliced 
hard cooked eggs and sliced tomatoes. 
Fill mold with alternate layers of can¬ 
ned salmon, cooked peas and cold gela¬ 
tin. Serve on bed of lettuce, garnish with 
tomatoes; add French dressing or mayon¬ 
naise. Serves 4. V 


Supreme of Tuna 


Vs c. butter 
V3 c. flour 
1 tsp. salt 
Few grains pepper 
1 tsp. paprika 
Vi tsp. rosemary 
3 c. milk 


% c. sliced ripe 
olives 

2 c. cooked white 
onions 

1 7 -oz. can tuna 
fish 


Melt butter; blend in flour, salt, pep¬ 
per, paprika and rosemary. Add milk; 
cook over low heat, stirring constantly 
until smooth and thickened. Add olives, 
onions and flaked fish; heat well. Serve 
in Green Rice Ring. 

Green Rice Ring: Prepare 1 pkg. ( IV 2 
c.) precooked rice as directed on pkg. 
Add 1 c. minced parsley, 2 T. minced 
onion and Vi c. melted butter. Form into 
ring on serving platter. 


Egg Quickies 

Vi c. diced onions V2 c. milk 

1 T. shortening 

2 c. soft bread 
crumbs 

4 hard cooked 


1 tsp. salt 
Vi tsp. celery salt 
1 T. minced 
celery 


eggs 

Brown onion in melted shortening. 
Add bread crumbs and milk. Stir, cook 



For a quick yet delectable supper dish serve Supreme of Tuna in Rice Ring,. 
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by GEORGINA H. THOMSON 


His choice of program was not always ours—market 
reports, news, fights and serial dramas had their special 
place, while old tunes released long, long memories 


F ATHER loved the radio. I do not 
think anyone ever got more sheer 
pleasure from it than he did. He 
was never a great reader and as he 
grew older his eyesight gradually 
failed; the world of print was lost to 
him except for what we read him. 
Though it was in the depression years 
and hard enough to make ends meet, 
we bought him a little mantel radio 
on the instalment plan, something like 
$5 down and $3.99 a month. Never 
was money expended to better pur¬ 
pose. 

Father soon learned to find the dif¬ 
ferent stations on the dial without 
looking. You might think he was doz¬ 
ing in his big chair, but he was well 
aware of the time, and would reach 
up to the radio and turn the dial to 
the program he wanted. 

Father’s choice of program was 
often not ours. Every day when we 
sat down to our noon dinner, he would 
turn on the farm market prices, and 
we began our meal to the accompani¬ 
ment of such announcements as “Can- 
ner and cutter cows steady; butcher 
steers that have had grain with grass 
selling readily; good trend for medium 
to good sausage bulls.” Somehow it 
always conjured up a picture of fright¬ 
ened animals milling around the stock- 
yards, and tended to take away our 
appetite. But it was natural that 
Father, as a retired farmer, should 
still take an interest in such items. 

Then came the soap operas! Pepper 
Young’s family and Ma Perkins and 
her troubled brood, were our unseen 
but very much-heard guests at hun¬ 
dreds of noon meals, while Papa 
David endeavored for years to prove 
to us that in spite of all, “Life can be 
beautiful.” These people seemed very 
real to Father, and he entered into all 
their joys and sorrows. During the 
noon farm program in which the radio 
play “The Jacksons” appeared, he 
would sit chuckling and say, “That 
Mrs. Somerville and Dick Jackson are 
always chewing the rag.” When the 
actor who took Dick Jackson’s part 
was changed. Father was pretty much 
disturbed, and when the play came 
on, he would say angrily, “That isn’t 
Dick Jackson!” 

In one of the soap operas where a 
gangster shot one man and carried off 
another, while the latter’s wife sobbed 
hysterically and tried to stop him, 
Father got quite excited and declared, 
“If she’s just acting up that part, she 
sure does it good!” 

T HE Charlie McCarthy program 
was one of his favorites and though 
he actually knew that Charlie was 
just a dummy, he always resented it 
if Charles Laughton or Don Ameche 
or anyone else made insulting remarks 
to him, referring to him as a piece of 
wood or a tree. 

On Friday night Father always had 
the “fight” on, and I really mean “on.” 
He wasn’t deaf, but he seemed to 
enjoy a program more if it were 
turned on “good and loud.” “A right 
to the body and another jab to the 


chin. Jones feints a left to the mid¬ 
section, hooks a right hand to the 
body wide of the mark. They go into 
a clinch and the referee gets them 
apart. The bell rings and the first 
round is over.” If it was a champion¬ 
ship fight, Father would call up an 
old crony before it started and make 
a bet with him on the winner, to give 
an added zest to the program. 

Father was an inveterate dial 
twister. He would tire of a program 
and turn to something else in the 
middle of a sentence. It didn’t worry 
him a bit if he did not get exactly 
onto the station to which he turned. 
As soon as he heard something he 
liked he would stop anywhere near 
the fringe of it, turn the volume up 
and thus accentuate the resulting 
rasps and crackles. It might be a lurid 
mystery or western story roaring away 
so that in spite of ourselves our atten¬ 
tion would wander from our books 
and we would find ourselves listening 
to the tale. Then in the middle of an 
exciting episode, Father would reach 
up and turn to another station. If we 
protested, he would say blandly, “Oh, 
I thought you did not care for that 
kind of program!” and we would be 
left forever ignorant of the fate of the 
hero. ' 

F ATHER did not like classical 
music. “Some more of that foreign 
stuff,” he would say if grand opera 
came on, and hastily turn the dial. If 
anyone objected, he would say, “Do 
you like that stuff?” and go stomping 
out of the room. 

When I finally decided to get a 
little radio for my room so that I 
might hear some of the music I liked. 
Father asked indignantly: “What’s 
wrong with this radio?” Yet he did 
enjoy certain types of music. When 
the old-time dance program was on, 
he would sit and keep time with his 
hand on the arm of his chair, and 
sometimes even after he was 90 he 
would get up and waltz around the 
room, turning and reversing in the 
stately way he had learned as a young 
man. He enjoyed good singers too, 
and had his own criterion for judging 
them. “That man has music in his 
voice,” he might say. We did not 
know just what he had in mind, but 
quite often his opinion would be 
borne out by the critids. He always 
enjoyed “Eventide,” a religious pro¬ 
gram from Vancouver, and would say, 
“They have good singers out there.” 

Father enjoyed talks more than 
music. Tie listened to the news several 
times a day and was quite well- 
informed on all questions of the hour, 
even in the larger international topics. 
He loved to hear the great speakers 
and would say when I came home 
from work, “Churchill is going to be 
on tonight,”—or Roosevelt or Brock- 
irigton or some other orator. He would 
listen to them intently. 

He enjoyed political talks, and elec¬ 
tion time was a real field day for him. 
He would listen to the speakers of 
every party even though he always 
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We have running water 
now-thanks to the . 
<J[2) Budget Plan/ 
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Only 10% Down —18 Months to Pay 
Write Today for Details 

Yes, you too can enjoy all the conveniences 
of running water now, while you pay for it 
during the next year and a half. The Emco 
Budget Plan will cover Duro pump, tank, 
pipe, kitchen and bathroom fixtures, taps 
in all farm buildings plus installation. 

CONSULT YOUR NEAREST PLUMBING 
CONTRACTOR OR WRITE TODAY TO... 


57-11 


Advertising Department 25 , 

Emco Limited, 

London, Canada 

Please send me information about Duro Water Systems and the EMCO 
Budget Plan. 

NAME.. 


ADDRESS. 


plan ahead 


°^V* EMCO LIMITED* 

LONDON, CANADA 

16 BRANCHES ACROSS CANADA TO SBRVB YOtf 

* Formerly Empire Brass MFg. Co. Limited 



At teething time baby 
very often suffers the 
added discomfort of constipation. Try 
Steedman’s Powders, the standby of 
mothers for over 100 years, they act 
safely and effectively as a gentle laxative. 
FREE BOOKLET: "Hints to Mothers,** 
on request. Write to the distributors: 
Laurentian Agencies Ltd., Dept. J-ll, 
429 St. Jean Baptiste St., Montreal. 


9^STjE£OMAN’S 

POWDERS 



Hair 

FFface 

l ine_41 vme __I ana 


Laps...Arms...Legs 

Now Happy! After trying many things, I de¬ 
veloped a simple, inexpensive method to remove 
unsightly hair. Its regular use helps thousands 
retain admiration, love, happiness. My FREE bopk 
explains method, proves success. Mailed in plain 
envelope. Also TRIAL OFFER. Write Annette 
Lanzette, P.O. Box 600, Dept. C-23, Toronto, Ont. 


CELEBRATING 35 YEARS IN BUSINESS 



Coughs 



Look for the double EE Symbol on the package. 


Specially formulated for babies! 
Breaks up phlegm—eases wheezing. 
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Most farm families want their sons to carry on after 
them. But too few know how to go about it. Inde¬ 
pendent studies by provincial governments and 
agricultural colleges have shown that the best way 
to run a family farm business is by forming a part¬ 
nership.* You’ll find it pays. 

So does the habit of saving. Start a Savings Account 
at The Canadian Bank of Commerce and add to it 
regularly. Use a Current Account to keep expense 
records. Call in at our nearest branch any time and 
be sure of a friendly welcome. But call in soon. 

*Ask for the booklet 
"Keeping the Farm in the Family" 
at our nearest branch. 


THE CANADIAN 
BANK OF COMMERCE 

750 branches across Canada ready to serve you 

FN-167 


There's a Difference . . • 

between the brand you put on your livestock and the brand an 
advertiser puts on his product. A livestock brand signifies owner¬ 
ship only. A product brand signifies nof only ownership but 
quality as well. The reputation of the manufacturer will suffer 

if his branded product fails to give the consumer satisfaction. 
As a general rule you can buy a branded product with confidence. 


voted Conservati^^^F the end. On 
election nights JJ^would have us 
make a list of ajfthe candidates, and 
during the radio announcements we 
would take down the votes recorded 
for each. He would stay up quite late 
to find out who got “in,” and when 
he did give up and go to bed we had 
to keep him posted as the later results 
came in. His interest extended to the 
British and American elections as 
well as our own. 

As Father grew older, often a tune 
or news item would stir some memory 
and he would turn the dial down and 
tell us about it. Someone was singing 
“When You and I Were Young, 
Maggie,” and Father would turn it 
lower to tell us about the first time' he 
heard that song. He was just a little 
boy and his mother and sisters were 
boiling applesauce in a big pot over 
an outdoor fire, as they used to do in 
Ontario long ago. His cousin Maggie 
came walking through the woods to 
see them, squired by Jim Richardson 
who had a very fine voice and later 
succeeded his father as precentor in 
the Stanley Street Church at Ayr. As 
they sat around the fire, the young 


people sang “When You and I Were 
Young, Maggie.” Father had never 
forgotten how sweet it sounded in the 
autumn evening air, long ago. 

One night on the old-time program 
there was a very lively schottische, 
and Father turned it down to tell us 
how he had often danced to it when 
he was a young man. His friend Hugh 
Wallace played the fiddle for dances, 
and he liked to take Father with him 
for company. He said Hugh would 
play all night if they wanted him to, 
with just a spell off for a waltz, when 
an old fellow would play the accordion 
in his place. 

Father would turn the knob of the 
radio and a gay tune filled the room. 
He sat, with his almost sightless old 
eyes closed, and a smile on his face, 
his foot tapping the floor, in time. In 
his mind he was back, whirling round 
and round to the sound of the fiddle, 
with other gay lads, and pretty girls 
in long dresses with tiny waists and 
bustles . . . Yes, it was the old, old 
tunes which stirred memories reach¬ 
ing back for him over three-quarters 
of a century. V 


ttllel Cjoocl'Sues Gle Sest 

by VERA FIDLER 


D O you know how to say good¬ 
bye? The last memory you leave 
with another person is the one 
that will remain until your next meet¬ 
ing. So, why try, as we all do, to make 
a good first impression, then spoil it 
by a prolonged good-bye that leaves 
a poor last impression? 

No hostess is left with pleasant 
thoughts of your visit if she has to 
stand shivering in the open door while 
you utter last-minute trivialities. And, 
at the end of an evening, it isn’t fair 
to steal precious minutes which could 
be used for sleeping. When you are 
leaving a person’s house, express your 
thanks, say good-bye—and mean it. 
Don’t linger. No matter how pleasant 
the time together has been, a long, 
drawn-out leave taking can cause 
others to lose interest in you and, let’s 
face it, they breathe a sigh of relief 
when you are finally gone. So, make it 
a friendly, clean-cut parting and the 
chances are good that you will be in¬ 
vited back. 

When visiting a sick person, a quick 
good-bye is even more important. In 
the fyst place, never stay too long 
and when you are ready to leave, no 
afterthoughts. If all hasn’t been said, 
let it wait until another time. It is a 
strain for an ill person to have a 
visitor getting up, then sitting down 
again, standing above them by the 
bed, or lingering at the door. 

Another time when “Hello” and 
“Good-bye” should come close to¬ 
gether is when you go to somebody’s 
house on an errand. Don’t, just be¬ 
cause you are invited to come in, 
spend an hour or two talking. When 
you say, “I can stay only a minute,” 
stay just that long. There is nothing 
quite as tiresome as somebody who is 
on the verge of leaving, but can’t 
quite make it. 

When you are on the phone, how 
many times do you say, “I’d better 
hang up now,” before you finally do 
it? Unless you are sure that the per¬ 


son to whom you are talking wants to 
have a long chat, don’t keep thinking 
of “just one more thing.” You don’t 
want to be the kind of person whose 
friends dread calling because “She 
talks so long.” Here again, when you 
say good-bye, mean it and suit the 
action to the words. 

It isn’t only in your social fife that 
brief good-byes are in order. Suppose 
you go into an office to apply for a 
job. You want it very much and you 
have carefully chosen the right 
clothes, applied just the right amount 
of make-up and had your hair done. 
You enter your prospective employer’s 
office with confidence and answer his 
questions with courtesy. You feel that 
you have made a good impression, 
then you spoil it all by an awkward 
leave taking. You fumble with your 
gloves and purse and chatter unneces¬ 
sarily. This may cause the other per¬ 
son to become impatient with you and 
perhaps decide that you are not the 
one for the job. So, when you are 
finished with the business at hand, 
get up and leave, making your exit 
not too abrupt, but graceful and sure. 

A good rule to remember in all 
situations is that when you phone or 
go to see anybody, that person does 
the welcoming but out of politeness 
cannot say the first good-bye. That is 
up to you. The word “good-bye” is a 
contraction of “God be with you,” 
which gives it a special meaning and 
dignity. Use it as it should be used, 
with sincerity, and with finality. 
Then you will never be referred to as 
a person who leaves “minute by 
minute and inch by inch,” and the last 
impression you make will be as good, 
if not better, than the first. V 

* * * 

When you only need a few drops 
of lemon juice, I make a few holes 
in the lemon by pricking it with a 
fork, instead of cutting it in half. By 
doing this I can use the lemon several 
times making it go much farther. V 
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J yu'ie anb Ct’s a Tila'icL Paitxi! 



And it’s a touch of color you’ll be needing as well as games , 
music and some silly ideas to add hilarious fun to the whole affair 



M ARCH is a mad, impulsive 
month ... a time when bliz¬ 
zards give way abruptly to 
gentle chinook winds, or vice versa. 
But these may also be the last free 
days before spring work begins in 
earnest, so have trust in the weather 
and roads and call friends together 
soon for a “coming-out-of-winter” 
party. Mix together a pinch of St. 



Patrick’s Day, a spice of Spring’s first 
day, Mad March Hare antics, and 
even a touch of All Fools’ Day, and it’s 
a fine March party ye’ll be havin’! 

For a school dance, the classroom 
could be decorated with fluffy, fat 
pussy-willows collected by the stu¬ 
dents. Add some cardboard four-leaf 
clovers, a wild-eyed rabbit, and imi¬ 
tation spring blossoms. Green might 
be the room’s predominant color in 
honor of St. Patrick, but yellow and 
perhaps mauve should appear in 
salute to spring. The orchestra mem¬ 
bers would play chiefly Irish melo¬ 
dies, then, to emphasize the April 
Fool facet, occasionally break into a 
Scottish tune. 

“Introductions” will help get the 
party off to a brisk start. On entering, 
each person receives a numbered tag 
to wear. On the back of each tag is 
written a command such as “Intro¬ 
duce yourself to No. 32,” “See that 
No. 9 meets No. 24,” “Discuss the 
weather with No. 25,” “Meet No. 13 
and ask him to join No. 50 and dis¬ 
cuss vacation spots.” There’ll be no 
wallflowers after this ice-breaker. 

Throughout the evening the master 
of ceremonies may interrupt dancing 
at intervals for a St. Patrick’s Day 
game, such as “Pig-sticking”: 

Ten men receive green toy balloons 
with strings attached, and ten girls 
are given sharp-pointed sticks about 
two feet long. The men line up, hav¬ 
ing received instructions that the bal¬ 
loons, or “pigs,” must be kept at floor 
level as much as possible. The girls 


by RUTH GILL 

line up about three feet behind and 
parallel to the men. At a signal the 
men run, girls charging after, en¬ 
deavoring to “stick” a pig. After the 
start, the men can adopt any tactics 
they choose to protect their pigs, but 
must keep them near the floor. The 
man whose pig survives ten minutes 
receives a prize, as does the girl who 
has stuck the most pigs. Prizes could 
be china piggy-banks containing 17 
new pennies. 

It is presumed lunch will be served 
by the ladies of the district, making 
tea and coffee there, necessitating the 
washing-up afterward of cups and 
saucers. The dance could be given a 
further Mad March kick if the dishes 
were washed but not dried. Instead, 
divide the lot evenly and pile on two 
trays. The master of ceremonies then 
announces this game: 

“Married against Single”: Single 
men line up parallel to a line of mar¬ 
ried men, same number in each line. 
Put a pan of wet dishes, exactly the 
same, at top of each line. Give the 
leader a dry towel and start him off 
by telling him he must wipe one dish 
dry, take it down to the end of the 
line and put it on a tray, come back to 
his place and pass the towel to the 
next player. Prizes aren’t necessary for 
this game, actually just a trick to shift 
part of the dishwashing responsibility 
to the men. 

Perhaps it has been decided to 
make your next club meeting a St. 
Patrick-Spring affair. The hostess in¬ 



troduces the mood by decorating her 
tea table with crepe paper runners, 
placemats or tea-cloth in green, yel¬ 
low or mauve. Flowering plants 
would give a splendid spring touch; 
or, if a neighbor has a shamrock plant 
perhaps it could be borrowed for the 
centerpiece. 

White marshmallows can be used 
as place markers. Simply draw eyes, 
nose and mouth on one side in green 
ink, lettering the name across the 
back. If you want to give the marsh¬ 
mallow lady a spring bonnet, place a 
small plant leaf on her head with a 
bright candy atop that. 

To liven up proceedings at con¬ 
clusion of the regular meeting, how 
about an Irish game? 

It’s a long way to Tipperary, they 
say. In this case the road is a narrow 
green crepe paper streamer laid on 
the floor and wound in and out of 
rooms, upstairs, downstairs, and 


finally into Emerald Isle, the living- 
room. 

The ladies pick numbered sham¬ 
rocks to find their places in the 
parade, then off they march, led by 
the hostess. The journey is made un¬ 
certain by slips of white paper pinned 
to the green, which when the hostess 
calls “Halt” must be read by the 
person standing over it. Instruction 
may be “Next 50 miles by airplane- 
move up five,” but more often “Flat 
tire — move back three,” or “Break¬ 
down—go to end of line.” At journey’s 
end the person marching behind the 
hostess wins. 

Now the ladies can amuse them¬ 
selves at an April Fool fishpond where 
most of the envelopes pulled out will 
be empty, save for the words “April 
Fool.” Five envelopes could hold 
symbols predicting the future — i.e., 
wedding ring, piece of money, theatre 
stub, portion of a map, or picture of 
a baby. / 

While the hostess is completing tea 
arrangements, someone could organ¬ 
ize a Spring Flower quiz. 

The ladies are paired off, each 
couple receiving a list of the follow¬ 
ing questions and a peticil, and re¬ 
quested to mark down the proper 
answer from the flower names written 
on slips of paper pinned up around 
the room. 

1. I Tinted sleep; what came up? 
(Poppies) 

2. I planted contentment; what 
came up? (Heartease) 

3. I planted a part of the day; what 
came up? (Four-o’clock) 

4. I planted a kitten; what came 
up? (Pussy-willows) 

5. I planted some steps; what came 
up? (Hops) 

6. I planted a box of candy; what 
came up? (Candy-tuft) 

7. I planted a sermon; what came 
up? (Jack-in-the-pulpit) 

8. I planted a lover’s plea; what 
came up? (Forget-me-not) 

9. I planted grief; what came up? 
(Weeping willows) 

10. I planted a dark-eyed girl; what 
came up? (Black-eyed Susan) 

11. I planted Cinderella at midnight; 
what came up? (Lady slippers) 

12. I planted an amiable man; what 
came up? (Sweet William) 

(Please turn to page 76) 




is for March 
...aii Mercy 

March is Red Cross month 
In Canada. Each year at this 
time, thousands of vplunteer 
canvassers give freely of 
their time and energy to 
help in the work of mercy. 
Millions of people all over 
Canada also help by their 
generous financial support. 
Now, once again. The Red 
Cross asks everyone to con¬ 
tribute to help ... to aid 
the sick, the homeless, the 
helpless, the unfortunate, 
wherever they may be. 

YOU SERVE BY GIVING 

Remember 
THE RED CROSS 
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(or as many as you have guests), 
eight pieces of twine a foot and a 
half long, and a saucepan are all that 
is required. Pieces of string are tied 
to the corks which are then placed in 
a pool in the center of the table, 
guests sitting around it, each holding 
an end of the string attached to his 
cork. 

The banker, whose currency con¬ 
sists of chips, holds the saucepan by 
the handle. Suddenly, without warn¬ 
ing, he brings the saucepan down 
with a bang to trap the corks. Eight 
players yank their strings. Those who 
do not withdraw their corks in time 
are captive and required to pay the 
banker a sum in chips agreed upon 
before the game. Those who escape 
with their corks are paid by him — 
doubly. This game can be played for 
hours and is quite hilarious. V 


For tea the hostess would serve 
shamrock-shape sandwiches, filled 
with minced ham and dressing; pickle 
“pigs” with toothpick legs; green 
celery; and a light cake iced-white 
with green trim. 

If a children’s party is planned, 
bunnies should be added to the dec¬ 
orations. To give the affair a “mad” 
touch and set the kiddies in a good 
mood when action seems to lag, in¬ 
troduce this game: 

“Laugh a little”: The players sit in 
a circle with one in the center as 
leader. The leader should have an 
easy, natural, and infectious laugh for 
it is his duty to start the game. When 
the leader tosses a handkerchief into 
the air everyone must laugh. As soon 
as the handkerchief hits the floor all 
laughter must cease immediately. 
Those guilty of even the faintest little 
snicker or chuckle must leave the 
group. The one remaining in the 
circle for the longest period of time is 
named winner and awarded a prize. 

For an adults’ party, when three or 
four couples only will be present, the 
hostess can go to great lengths to in¬ 
troduce a “mad” atmosphere. The 
house can be topsy-turvy, pictures 
face to wall, chairs back to table, and 
the guests could be asked to wear one 
black shoe and one brown, the women 
wear their blouses backwards, and the 
men have their ties on backwards, a 
green tie ’tis hoped. 

The group could then go “Touring 
the lakes of Killarney.” Large squares 
of green cardboard marked with the 
names of well-known Irish lakes are 
placed on various parts of the floor. 
Guests form a conga line and follow 
the leader around the room to the 
tune of any Irish reel. The music is 
stopped, and the persons who find 
themselves in the middle of a lake are 
drowned and out to the morgue they 
go. The last survivor is rewarded with 
a package of Life Saver mints. 

Another interesting game for a 
small group is “Corks.” Eight corks 


Probably that 
old mattress 
of yours/ 


PA<RKH/Ll m™& 

No body slumps — no mid-bed bumps because the coil springs automatically adjust for 
individuals of different weights. Look for the name PARK HTTT. when you buy a mattress 
because only PARKHILL can give you "Adjustomatic" spring action. 
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F OLLOWING the appearance of 
article “Link Between Cradle and 
School” which appeared in the 
February issue, we have received 
many letters from readers making 
favorable- comment, asking questions 
about kindergarten correspondence 
schools. Some mothers of small chil¬ 
dren responded to the invitation to tell 
of personal experiences in using the 
CBC program “Kindergarten of the 
Air.” 

One such letter came from Mrs. C. 
Hodgkinson of Elnora, Alberta, who 
writes: This'is the way I found how 
my small three-year-old daughter re¬ 
acted to it. When she was about seven 
months younger, I started drawing 
her attention to it, when I turned the 
program on. For some time, it meant 
almost nothing to her, unless I kept 
prodding her a bit to listen. Then I 
noted that her interest was growing. 

She began by fetching her little 
chair, to sit close to the radio. When 
the “teacher” gave simple commands 
such as “stand up, jump on your right 
leg — hop around the room,” etc., she 
was shy and self-conscious and I 
would have to go through the actions 
with her, before she would attempt 
them. As time went on, she began 
trying out the “duty” alone according 
to instructions given — as long as I 
wouldn’t watch. 

Now, at this point she is going 
ahead by herself, as busy as can be, 
doing the things the teacher tells them 
to do,—in her own small way. She has 
learned “what the clock looks like,” 
when it comes time for Kindergarten 
of the Air which is 10:30 a.m. M.S.T. 
here. I hope that having this experi¬ 
ence, my little girl will have an easier 
time, when the day comes for her to 
start school and take instruction from 
a teacher. I realize that she should 
have companions but in our case, the 
only other child is a boy of ten years. 
So we do the best we can and to all 
appearances she has benefited by the 
program. She has many books, which 
she already loves. 

I have a close neighbor who has 
four small boys (two in school now). 
They have all been brought up on 
Kindergarten of the Air. Whenever 
possible I give this program a boost 
because it seems td suit the thoughts 
and actions of small people between 
the ages of three and six. V 


STRETCHES, BENDS, REACHES WITH YOU 
THANKS TO ITS FAMOUS “ACTION BACK” 


Laboratory tests prove that Sanitized garments] 

• Are safe from perspiration odors. 

• Stay flower-fresh—last longer. 

• Retain their deodorizing effect 
through repeated washings. 


DOMINION CORSET CO. LTD 


*Trade Marks Reg'd. 
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Ret leshinc 'Touches 

Give a breath of spring to your home and 
yourself with these dainty, novel accessories 

by ANNA LOREE 






No. C-P.C. 8142 

What could be more appropriate for 
your Easter table center than a 
mother hen with her young chicks? 
You will want to make several of 
these for gifts; they would make fine 
toys for the kindergarten crowd. Mate¬ 
rials required: 2 balls white, 1 ball 
yellow speed-cro-sheen mercerized 
cotton, No. 2/0 crochet hook, small 
pieces of red, black and orange felt, 
cotton batting for stuffing and small 
wicker basket. Design No. C-P.C. 
8142. Price 10 cents. 


No. C-S-643 

i 

I Here is a jewelled fez to make for 
your spring “bonnet.” Designed for 
the young-at-heart, it shows the tall, 
!> profile silhouette so important this 
season. A scalloped strip gives an ex¬ 
citing textured look and the pearl trim 
completes the feminine decoration. 
Why not make the hat to match the 
checkerboard bag? Materials required: 
3 balls speed-cro-sheen mercerized 
cotton, No. 2/0 crochet hook and pearl 
drops. Design No. C-S-643. Price 10 
cents. 


Address orders to The Country Guide Needlework Department, 290 Vaughan 
Street, Winnipeg 2, Manitoba. V 


No. C-S-462 

You will be all set for the Easter 
parade with this gay checkerboard 
handbag. Crocheted from vari-colored 
square motifs the bag works up 
quickly and easily. Choose colors to 
harmonize with your new spring outfit 
or brighten last year’s costume with 
lively new shades. Note: each motif 
measures PA inches square. Materials 
required: 4 balls black, 1 ball red 
speed-cro-sheen cotton, No. 0 crochet 
hook, % yard each buckram and felt, 

t small padlock and key, heavy card¬ 
board. Design No. C-S-462. Price 10 
cents. 


No. S-4428 

A crisp white pique collar with a 
cluster of spring “posies” will give you 
something extra special for a very 
modest sum. Young students and busi¬ 
ness girls will welcome this posy col¬ 
lar to give sweaters, blouses and 
dresses the fresh look of spring. Make 
several with different colored flowers 
to match various outfits. It’s a splen¬ 
did gift idea too. Materials: Vi yard 
white pique, 36 inches wide, small 
safety pin, artificial flowers, Y2 yard 
white or ecru lace, 2 inches wide, 
white bias binding, sewing thread. 
Design No. S-4428. Price 10 cents. 





It’s a fact! Leftover fats and a single can of Gillett’s Lye 
make up to 8 lbs. of hard-working, sudsy soap. Costs 
you about If! a bar. You can even add scent and color 
for fragrant toilet soap. 


See simple directions on any Gillett’s can, or read com¬ 
plete story in FREE book. 

SEND FOR YOUR 
FREE COPY 

of new, 60 -page, illustrated book, 
“How Lye Can Help You On The 
Farm And In The Home”. Explains 
vdozens of ways you can use lye 
to save time, work, money. 
Write to: 

Standard Brands Limited, 
Dominion Square Bldg., 

Montreal. 

GL-77 


IN REGULAR SIZE AND 
MONEY-SAVING 5 LB. CANS. 



DEVELOP A FASCINATING BUST 


with the 

BEFORE 



"Health, Charm and Personality" method 

AFTER 

Write today to receive free information 
concerning this marvellous method for 
the beauty of the bust. The number of 
our booklets is limited. See how you 
can rapidly acquire a fascinating bust 
and flourishing health. Our method has 
given its proofs. Look at our photos: 

"Before" and "After." We are the first 
to offer such proofs. (Please enclose 25 
cents to cover postage.) Address as 
follows: 


CANADIAN HEALTH INSTITUTE 

P.O. Box 41, Youville Post Office, Montreal, Canada 



When Writing to Advertisers 
Please Mention The Guide. 


Wash Woollens 
Without Shrinking! 

Yes! You can wash all your wool¬ 
lens without the least shrinking or 
matting; thanks to ZERO the 
amazing cold water Soap. Softest 
cashmeres and baby things are per¬ 
fectly safe with ZERO. Try a box 
today — 59c package good for 
dozens of washings. At your local 
drug, grocery and wool stores. For 
Free sample, write Dept. 3D, ZERO 
Soap, Victoria, B.C. 



A DIAMOND Iron Removal 
Filter takes out iron rust and 
other foreign matter 
leaves water sparkling clear. 
Learn how little it costs 


OSHKOSH FILTER & SOFTENER, 
CO. (CANADA) LTD. 
BRANDON (Dept. C) MANITOBA 


SEND 


FOR 


THIS 


BOOKLET 
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THE VERSATILE 
SLANT-NEEDLE 

SINGER 

SEWING MACHINE 

Because the needle slants toward you, instead of being 
straight up and down, you find it easier to see as 
you sew, easier to “feed” fabrics. Other features are: 

• Wide range speed control • Starts at a touch • Seam width guides 
• Both knee and foot control • Drop feed • Flexible spool pins • Automatic bobbin winder 
• Simplified threading • Sews forward or backward • Easy stitch regulator 



Singer offers you this wonderful, exclusive, versatile 
Slant-Needle* machine that can do all of your sewing 
requirements — and so easily too. This “brainy beauty” 
can be adapted for zigzag stitchingf, makes lovely 
fashion stitches, does darning, buttonholing, embroidery 
and, of course, it does the finest straight stitching — 
the type of sewing you do most of the time. 

This Singer* Sewing Machine comes in the at¬ 
tractive portable model and a wide variety of handsome 
“designer” cabinet models. 


t With its exclusive Automatic Zigzagger 


Clip out and mail today 

for FREE 

SINGER 

.CATALOGUE! 



Mail to Singer Sewing Machine Co., 
Dept. C.G. 37, at address nearest you: 

201 Kennedy Street, Winnipeg, Man. 
20 Bloor Street, West, Toronto, Ont. 

Please send me, FREE of charge, the 
Singer catalogue illustrating new models. 

NAME. 

ADDRESS... 

CITY... 
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Sweet Rolls 

Continued from page 70 

like jelly roll and slice into 12 1-inch 
pieces. Place dough, cut side down in 
muffin tins. Cover and let rise at 80° F. 
for about 1 hour, or until dough is almost 
double in bulk. Bake at 375° F. for 20 
to 25 minutes. When baked, turn tin up¬ 
side down on rack to let syrup run down 
each roll. 


Hot Cross Buns 


% c. milk 
Vi c. butter 
V 2 c. sugar 

1 tsp. salt 

2 tsp. sugar 
y 2 c. lukewarm 

water 

2 envelopes fast 
rising dry yeast 
or 

2 cakes compres¬ 
sed yeast 


4 V 2 c. sifted all¬ 
purpose flour 
2 eggs 
V 2 c. raisins 
or 

y 2 c. currants 
or 

V 2 c. chopped peel 
2V 2 -3 tsp. cin¬ 
namon 

Vi tsp. cloves 


Scald milk, add butter, sugar and salt 
and cool to lukewarm. Dissolve 2 tsp. 
sugar in lukewarm water and add yeast. 
Let stand 10 minutes; stir well. To milk 
mixture add 2% c. flour. Then add yeast, 
well beaten eggs, raisins; mix well. Re¬ 
serve Vi c. flour for flouring board during 
kneading. Add cinnamon to remaining 
flour, sift and gradually add to batter. 
Flour board with portion of Vi c. flour. 
Turn dough out onto board and knead 
until all of remaining flour is used up 
and dough is smooth and elastic. Knead¬ 
ing takes about 5 minutes. Place dough 


in lightly greased bowl and brush top 
with melted fat. Cover with waxed paper 
and let stand 2 hours in warm place at a 
temperature of 80°-85° F. or until dough 
is doubled in bulk. Punch down lightly, 
folding edges to center. Divide into 24 
to 28 equal portions. Shape each portion 
into a ball by lightly drawing edges of 
dough under to form a smooth top sur- 1 
face. Place them on greased baking sheet, 

2 inches apart and let rise three-quarters 
of an hour to one hour in a warm place ' 
until double in bulk. Bake in moderately 
hot oven 375° F. 20 to 25 minutes. Yield: 

24 to 28 buns. 

To Make Crosses: Using a sharp knife, 
barely cut through surface of bun, form- ^ 
ing a cross. Brush bun with melted but¬ 
ter or beaten egg blended with 1 T. 
water and bake. After baking, make cross 
on surface with icing sugar moistened 
with milk or cream. 

Hungarian Coffee Cake 

Vi basic sweet 1 tsp. cinnamon J 

dough recipe V 2 c. finely chop- I 

V 2 c. melted butter ped nuts 
% c. sugar 

Cut dough into pieces the size of wal¬ 
nuts. Form into balls. Roll each ball 
in melted butter then in a mixture of 
sugar, cinnamon and nuts. Place one 
layer of balls so they barely touch, in a I 
well-greased 9" tube pan. Sprinkle with 
a few raisins. Add another layer of balls, 
sprinkle with more raisins, pressing them 
in slightly. Let rise 45 minutes. Bake at 
375° F. for 35 to 40 minutes. Loosen 
from pan. Invert pan so butter-sugar 
mixture runs down over cake. To serve, J 
break apart with two forks. 
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by BLANCHE CAMPBELL 
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I F you do not like the idea of pay¬ 
ing your child for making good 
marks in his grade at school, and 
yet you want to show him that you 
are proud and happy that he did, 
show your appreciation by celebrating 
this event. Make his favorite cake in 
honor of his bringing home a good 
report card. Take a little extra time 
in decorating his cake. I baked a 
luscious spice cake, icing it with fluffy 
white frosting and decorating it with 
a large “L,” the initial of my son’s 
first name across the top. Children 
love a special celebration, especially 
if their names are connected with it. 
Children often will more than double 
their efforts if a fair measure of praise 
and attention comes their way. 

I have found that toothbrush sets 
make gifts for youngsters on your 
birthday or Christmas list. Buy one of 
the pretty, colorful, plastic tumblers 
and a little matching toothbrush for 
each child. These tumblers may be 
bought at the dime store. To person¬ 
alize each gift, oil paint the child’s 
name on the surface and finish with 
a free hand design. Mothers will ap¬ 
preciate this gift too for it encourages 

the tooth-brushing habit. 

* * * 

When it is necessary to carry baby 
in your arms, you can protect him 
from the weather, such as rain, snow, 
and sleet and protect your own clothes 
from gathering lint from his blanket 
by wrapping a small plastic table¬ 
cloth around his blanket. You will 
arrive at your destination without that 
unsightly fuzz showing up on your 

dark dress or suit. 

* * * 

You can make the puffed sleeves on 
your little girls’ dresses much easier 
to iron. Just put a hook and eye on 
the elastic that goes into the puffed 


sleeve. Then the elastic may be re- 1 
moved each time the dress is washed, 
and the flat sleeve will be much easier 
to iron. After ironing the elastic may/' 
be replaced. 

* ★ * 

To keep childrens wool sweaters 

from sagging on the shoulders, sew 

a length of ribbon to the inside along 
the shoulder seam. This ribbon should 1 
extend from the neck band to the 
sleeve seam. Cut the ribbon to fit 

the child’s shoulder width. 

* * * 

The small piece of stiff gauze that 
comes from adhesive tape bandages^ 
makes excellent reinforcement for but¬ 
tonholes. Just slip it between the two 
layers of material and proceed as 
usual. You will be surprised at what 
nice buttonholes it enables you to 
make. 

* * ★ 

To neatly mend a small tear or'* 
snag in a good wool suit, pull several 
long threads from the inside seams 
of the suit itself. This matching thread 
allows you to make an almost invis¬ 
ible mend. 

★ * * 

Don’t be guilty of opening bobby* 

pins with your teeth. You are certainly 

taking a chance on ruining your teeth 

if you do. You can easily learn to | 

open them the right way, by pressing 

them against the cushion of an index 

finger. It really takes no more time 

this way and saves your teeth. 

* * ★ 

An ordinary shoe box is an ideal 
place to store jelly jars. Fill each shoe 
box with the filled jelly glasses and 
label the lid of each box. This saves 
the trouble of labeling each individual 
glass and makes a dust and dirt proof 
storage place for your jelly. Where 
space is crowded these boxes may be 
placed one on top df the other. V 


»A Trade Mark of The Singer Manufacturing Company 
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1980 


1974 


No. 1945—Right for any occasion is this stylized 
“sack” dress. Brighten with jewelry, scarf or cum¬ 
merbund for special event. Features: shawl collar, 
drop sleeves, stitched front panel and straight back. 
Note—there is no waist seam; bodice and skirt are in 
one piece. Sizes 11, 12, 13, 14, 15, 16, 18. Size 14 
requires 3% yards 36-inch material. Price 35 cents. 


No. 1944—This year’s fashion silhouette—graceful sheath with softly 
molded cape. Dress has rounded neckline, drop sleeves, empire waist, 
inverted pleats over hipline, self-belt or draped cummerbund. Matching 
cape has pointed collar, tab pockets. Sizes 11, 12, 13, 14, 15, 16, 18. 
L Size 14 requires 3% yards 36-inch material for dress and cape. Price 
m 50 cents. 


No. 1959—Here is a basic surplice-line dress with quick-change 
appeal. Features V-neck, cross-over bodice, elbow-length sleeves, 
s H m skirt with inverted darts at hipline. Variations are cape and 
tw0 st y les detachable collars and cuffs. You will love this 
dress in ever-popular navy and white or one of the new pastel 
shades. Sizes 12, 14, 16, 18, 20, 40, 42. Size 18 requires 3% 
1842 yards; cape lVs yards (both 36-inch material). Price 50 cents. 


No. 1980—An Easter outfit for the young man of the family 
—short or long trousers with matching or striped blazer. 
Trousers have single pleat on each side of fly front, belt loops 
and slash pockets. Single-breasted jacket features revere collar, 
patch pockets, straight back. Sizes 2, 4, 6, 8, 10. Size 6 requires 
2 yards 54-inch material for jacket and short trousers. Price 50 
cents. 


No. 1220—This sweet dress has special charm for little girls. A simple 
style yet one of the most becoming, it features round yoke, peter pan collar, 
puffed sleeves and full gathered skirt. Bodice may be made with small 
tucks and scooped neck. Sizes 1, 2, 3, 4, 5, 6. Size 3 requires 1% yards 
36-inch material. Price 35 cents. 


No. 1974—A social success for girls on-the-go. Outfit consists of sleeve¬ 
less dress with full skirt, self-belt or contrasting cummerbund, short bolero 
jacket with three-quarter length sleeves, button front and smart cape. This 
is a useful “best dress” ensemble for any young girl. Sizes 7, 8, 10, 12, 14. 
Size 10 dress requires 2% yards; jacket 1 yard; cape V 2 yard (all of 36-inch 
material). Price 50 cents. 


No. 1842—For fashion-minded teens here is a romantic dress you will love. Just 
right for spring socials or for that all-important graduation dance. Designed on 
princess lines dress features becoming boat neckline, high empire waist defined 
with ribbon tie and full six-gore skirt. Pattern includes two other attractive styles. 
Sizes 10, 12, 14, 16. Size 14 requires 4% yards 36-inch material. Price 50 cents. 


No. 1969—Smart back pleats are fashion keynote of this two-way blouse top. 
Slim skirt shows inverted side pleats, straight back and front. Blouse has cap or 
unmounted drop sleeves, revere neckline extending to pointed V at back and but¬ 
ton front. May be worn belted or gently bloused with elasticized waist. Sizes 11, 
12, 13, 14, 15, 16, 18. Size 14 blouse requires 2V4 yards; skirt 2 yards (both 36- 
inch material). Price 50 cents. 


1969 


Patterns are printed with instructions in English, French and German. 

State size and number for each pattern. 

Note price, to be included with order. 

Write name and address clearly. 

Order Simplicity Patterns from The Country Guide Pattern Service, Winnipeg 2, 
Man., or direct from your local dealer. 
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More than 600 million 
pounds of MABFAK 
hove been sold! 



on the job. Marfak sticks to bearings and wear points better 
and longer; seals out dirt and grit; won’t wash out, jar out 
or squeeze out. When weather and working conditions are at 
their worst, Texaco Marfak is at its best. 

In tractors, combines , trucks and cars, 

Marfak gives you longer life for bearings , 
more safe hours of operation between 
lubrications. 


IT PAYS TO FARM WITH \ f 

Manufactured and Distributed in Canada by McColl-Frontenac Oil Company limited 

• • 



Hogs or Beef . . . 

Continued from page 10 

Finally, about 35 per cent of the 
feed grain consumed by Ontario live¬ 
stock comes from the West. As a result, 
the delivered cost of western grain 
tends to establish the price of feed 
in the East. Therefore, the relative cost 
of feed per pound of gain becomes an 
all-important factor. Now, it takes 
only about three and one-half pounds 
of gram per pound of gain for hogs, 
as compared to six to eight pounds of 
grain per pound of gain for beef cattle. 
Because of this marked difference, the 
western producer has less of an ad¬ 
vantage over the eastern producer in 
the production of hogs than he has in 
the production of beef. 

I T follows that the advantage of the 
western farmer in beef cattle pro¬ 
duction is much more pronounced, 
particularly in the cattle raising area 
of southern Alberta. Here, the only 
shelter the cattle require is a wind¬ 
break around the feedlot. Alberta 
feeders can buy grain at one cent per 
pound or a little more, whereas feed 
grain costs Ontario farmers about three 
cents per pound. Furthermore, Alberta 
farmers can purchase feeders on the 
home market. Ontario farmers must 
rely, for the most part, on purchasing 
their feeders from the West. As evi¬ 
dence of this fact, 90 per cent of the 
240,000-odd head that went on feed 
in Ontario last year were raised on 
western farms. Hence the Ontario 
farmer, because of long-haul ship¬ 
ments his feeders must undergo, ex¬ 
periences losses due to shipping fever, 
other diseases, shrinkage and delay in 
getting cattle onto feed. These are not 
important cost factors in the West. 

There are two additional factors 
that tend to favor the western pro¬ 
ducer. First, beef carcasses moving 
East, unlike western hog carcasses, are 
not at any disadvantage, because they 
do not suffer any loss of quality in 
transit. In fact, there is some saving 
in overhead. The eastern packer must 
provide cooler space for seven to ten 
days to age beef purchased in the 
East. The western packer on the other 
hand, can put beef in refrigeration 
cars 24 hours after slaughter, and it 
ages in the six- to seven-day period 
of transit to the East. Second, trans¬ 
portation 'costs from Alberta to the 
East are about the same for a 650- 
pound live feeder steer and a 550- 
pound beef carcass. 

The conclusion might be reached 
that the farmer who does not have a 
fluid milk contract, and is not a special 
crop producer, has to turn to either 
milk for manufacturing, beef cattle or 
hog production, or some combination 
of these three for his major source of 
income. 

It would seem that hog production 
offers the most profitable outlet for 
feed grain during the next few years. 
In the East, the farmer handling a car¬ 
load of cattle a year will not make 
enough money on straight grain feed¬ 
ing to make it worthwhile. Big feed- 
lots, in both West and East are gradu¬ 
ally taking over the beef fee din g 
business. It is another mass-production 
method, based on the fact that a ten- 
dollar profit per head on 40 cattle is 
not enough to pay for a winter’s work, 
but the same profit on 400 head is 


ALL-PURPOSE 

PUMP 



Put the HYPRO Flex ROTOR PUMP to work 
on this spring's pumping problems! Does all 
around job—drains septic tanks and sumps, 
fills stock tanks, flushes pens, pumps fuel oil 
and other pumping operations. 

Self-priming! Easily maintained — flexible 
rubber impeller (only one moving part). 
4 popular size models to choose from. 

See your local hardware, farm implement 
or automotive dealer or 


Mail Coupon Now! 

M A N W E S T 

ENGINEERING LIMITED 

Foot of Notre Dame East, Dept. C 
Winnipeg 1, Manitoba 

Would like further facts on 
HYPRO Flex ROTOR PUMPS 

Name__ 


Address. 


Province 



At teething time baby very often suffers the 
added discomfort of constipation. Try 
Steedman’s Powders, the standby of mothers 
for over TOO years, they act safely and effec¬ 
tively as a gentle laxative. 


FREE BOOKLET: “Hints to Mothers” on 
request. Write to the distributors: Laurentian 
Agencies, Dept. J-ll, 429St. Jean Baptiste St., 
Montreal. 


STEEDMAN’S 

POWDERS 


Look for the double EE symbol on the package. 



When you suffer from pain of 
Headache, Neuralgia or 
Muscular aches you want to 
stop that pain fast... So 
take Aspirin! A tablet starts 
disintegrating almost the instant you 
take it-starts to relieve that pain 
almost instantly! 
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quite another consideration. In the 
words of the gambling man, “In the 
East the odds are on pork—in the 
West, they are on beef.” 

It should perhaps be emphasized, in 
conclusion, that beef cattle in the East 
offer good possibilities for profit if pro¬ 
duced on a grass rather than a grain 
basis; i.e., with the bulk of the gain 
made on pasture. The reason is that 
the prices received are based at most 
times on the eastern market. If the 
Alberta feedlot operator makes only a 
small profit, the Ontario cattle feeder 
of grain is almost sure to lose because 
of the price differential for feed grain. 
The only answer for eastern farmers, 
wishing to produce beef, seems to lie 
in wintering feeder cattle through on 
roughage (hay, silage), and then fin¬ 
ishing them on grass, with perhaps 
some grain feeding on pasture to 
bring them up to the top grades. V 

Talk 

About Co-operation 

Continued, from page 15 

belittle the value of such great teach¬ 
ing, it is not unreasonable to suggest 
that its influence has been disappoint¬ 
ing. Why is this? 

Failure to recognize and adopt 
proper codes of behavior to bring 
mankind more rapidly to a peaceful 
state is perhaps not surprising when 
it is recalled that for competence in 
any line of endeavor skill is neces¬ 
sary, as well as knowledge. This has 
been largely overlooked. Yet skill, un¬ 
like knowledge, cannot be quickly at¬ 
tained. It can be acquired only 
through experience, through “learning 
by doing,” and this takes time. Fur¬ 
thermore, time alone isn’t enough. 
Humanity has had a great deal of 
time. Success requires situations in 
which the necessary knowledge can 
be applied, in order to develop the 
necessary skill. 

A truly successful society must be 
based most of all on unselfishness, the 
kind of unselfishness which involves 
kindness and generosity and forbear¬ 
ance, the kind of unselfishness which 
works both ways, taking neither 
less—selfishness in reverse—nor more 
than its due. But here is the trouble: 
the success of modern commerce is 
inseparable from self-interest. The 
corporation is a device for obtaining 
as great a return as possible for the 
investor - owner. Even the lowliest 
wage earner cannot dissociate himself 
from that widely accepted goal. If 
profits are unsatisfactory, the enter¬ 
prise will disappear and his job with 
it. How can he be expected to learn 
the skills necessary for unselfish living? 

Let us take a look for a moment at 
the means of acquiring a skill. Did 
you learn to milk cows when you were 
young? You probably watched your 
father milk hundreds of cows, while 
you played with the cat. You had the 
benefit of his expert instruction. That 
helped, of course, but not to the point 
where you could milk until you had 
practiced long and hard. Remember 
those aching arms? The point is that 
skill must be acquired, and it can only 
be acquired if there is opportunity to 
acquire it—in this case a cow to milk. 

Let us not be impatient. It takes 
time for an individual to acquire a 
certain skill. It takes more time for 


groups to develop collective skills, and 
it may take ages before man as a 
whole has acquired the skills which 
will permit him to live in plenty and 
peace. 

This old world of ours is only a 
tiny speck of dust trailing along as a 
part of our solar system in the milky 
way. The milky way is our own galaxy 
viewed edgewise. One hundred thou¬ 
sand light years across, it is said to be, 
light travelling at a speed of over 600 
million miles an hour. The big tele¬ 
scope in California is showing us that 
there may be literally millions of gal¬ 
axies like ours—the nearest is a mere 
800,000 light years away. As far as 
we know for sure, mankind is alone. 

It is not possible to believe that all 
those worlds and all that space were 
put there without some purpose, or 
that mankind is not related to that 
purpose in some vital way. 

We suggest that man’s future in the 
plan depends entirely on the stature 
of man himself. Can he measure up to 
the test, now that he holds the power 
to plenty? Paradoxically, it is also the 
power which can destroy the human 
race. Can he gain the knowledge and 
skill necessary to place inter-human 
relationships on a proper basis? Can 
he organize his society and his eco¬ 
nomic affairs on sound moral princi¬ 
ples? Can he do so to the point where 
each individual knows that he can be 
counted on to act the man, and not 
the beast, and therefore know that 
others can be counted on too? V 



Build and Insulate in one operation! 

Donnacona KB Sheathing goes up fast, does the job 
better, gives permanent insulation, costs less. Every fibre 
is coated with an asphalt emulsion for extra 
protection against stresses and weather. 
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the 

finishing 
touch 
for walls 
and 
ceilings 


STONQBORD COVE 


Natural choice to cover cracks 
at junction of wall and ceiling! 

Do it yourself with our Free Booklet! 


Look how it improves walls and ceiling! Ideal for new rooms 
or remodelling old rooms. Covers up cracks perfectly! Easy to 
apply to Stonebord Wallboard or plaster with Easy-On Joint 
Cement. Just right for the handyman! Made of fireproof 
gypsum! Made like Stonebord Wallboard —of fireproof 
gypsum core and decorates beautifully. Cove is strong, and 
wilt not shrink or expand. Standard easy-to-cut lengths of 
12 and 16 feet. Your Lumber or Building Supply Dealer has 
it—Stonebord Cove! 


Dept. CG jrA* 

Western Gypsum Products Ltd., 

306 Electric Railway Chambers, 

Winnipeg 2, Man. 

Please send me immediately your Free 
Stonebord Cove instruction booklet. 


Manufactured only by 


Name. 


WESTERN GYPSUM PRODUCTS LTD 

WINNIPEG - CALGARY - VANCOUVER 
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Murray 


Roll Roofing 


The ideal, low-cost roofing material for build¬ 
ings of all kinds where speed of application and 
economy are factors. We have a variety of 
weights, colors and qualities in Murray Roll 
Roofings — all backed by the most 
famous name in roofing. 
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No Rotary Tiller like the 

new fiiettx 

C'TMULTIMATIC 

Handle swings horizontally 180 for 
2-direction operation with front or 
rear-mounted Insta-Hitch attach¬ 
ments! Another Ariens "first"! 


Ball and cam 
differential for 
positive traction. 

For amazing versatility, performance, 
easy handling see the Ariens Multi- 
Matic! Powered by Kohler 3.6 h.p. 
engine. Fingertip operating controls. 
16" tillage. Insta-Hitch attachments. 
See your dealer or write : 
ARIENS COMPANY 
155 CALUMET ST. • BRILLION, WIS. 


For Each Member 
of ffie Family . . . 

The Country Guide's editorial staff 
provides inspiring and practical sug¬ 
gestions to help you succeed as well 
as for better living. 



THE FIRST AID KIT IN AMR 



When your child is cross, listless, 
because of constipation—don’t 
give a harsh adult laxative—give 
gentle CASTORIA. CASTORIA is 
made especially for children. It 
helps relieve stomach upsets, lack 
of appetite, feverish conditions, 
fretfulness, irritability, restlessness 
at night, colic, fussiness, teething 
troubles—when these are caused 
or aggravated by irregularity. 


CASTORIA contains 
gentle vegetable 
regulator—no harsh drugs 
to gripe or cramp. 
Children of all ages 
like the good taste. 

Only 45£ large 
bottle, 75^ family 
economy size. 

Give 
GENTLE 



CASTORIA 


Clinically approved for children. 
Safeguarded by 141 tests. 




T OO bad, Mr. Snowman—soon you’ll be 
just a puddle! It was fun making you, 
but we’re not sorry to see you melt away. 
We want warm spring weather to make the 
grass and flowers grow. 

Sometimes if you are walking through the 
woods at this time of year you may be 
startled by the sudden rising of a pair of 
tufted ears above an old crow’s nest that 
you thought was abandoned. Walk a little 
closer and you will see the round, cruel eyes 
of a Great Horned Owl staring fixedly at 
you. The bird lays two large white eggs in 
a nest which may have once belonged to a 
crow or hawk. How can these eggs hatch 
out in 30 below weather? That is one of 
Nature’s mysteries, but the eggs of the Great Horned Owl do hatch usually in 
March. The owlets are covered with thick white down and their parents feed 
them large quantities of rabbits, pigeons, ruffed grouse and sqidrrels. The 
owlets often stay in the nest until they are larger than their parents. 

The Great Horned Owl, a large, tawny-grey bird, is perhaps the most fierce 
bird in North America. Ernest Thompson 
Set on, the famous naturalist, called this bird 
the “Winged Tiger of the Air.” 
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Winkie and the Winds 

by Mary Grannan 

W INKIE huddled in a corner that 
night. The March winds had 
come with all their fury, and had 
blown in the cellar window, where 
the little mouse lived. Winkie didn’t 
know what to make of this sudden 
invasion of his comfortable quarters. 
He looked about for a place to hide, 
and leapt in among the bags of bran 
that were stacked against the wall. 
He nuzzled into one'of the bags until 
he managed to make sort of a pocket 
for himself. “Blow all you wish now, 
March winds,” Winkie said triumph¬ 
antly, “you can’t get me.” He went to 
sleep. 

He was still sleeping when morning 
came. The storekeeper came to the 
cellar with a customer. They noticed 
the broken window. “It was a bad 
night,” said the storekeeper. “The 
winds were fierce.” 

“They still are,” said the customer. 
“I’ll give you a hand with the bran. 
I want to get back home as soon as I 
can. It’s going to be a bad day too!” 

Each man picked up a bag of feed 
and went upstairs and out to the 
truck. The sleeping Winkie went with 
them. He wakened when he was 
tossed into the car. He realized what 
had happened and jumped to the 
road. The greedy winds laughed at 
the sight of him, picked him up as if 
he were a scrap of paper, and carried 
him whirling away. 

Winkie cried out for mercy, but the 
winds were relentless. On and on went 
Winkie, high above the houses and 
church steeples. When the winds 
reached the deep pine woods, they 
turned suddenly, and dropped Winkie 
into a crow’s nest. 

The startled crow was angry, and 
demanded an explanation for Winkie’s 
intrusion. “Please,” sobbed Winkie, 
“don’t scold me. I didn’t come here 
on purpose. The winds carried me 
away from my home. Please may I 
stay for a little while?” 

“No,” said the crow, “there is not 
room for the two of us, but if you 


tell me where you live, I’ll take you j 
home.” ’ 

Winkie told the kindly crow where 
he had come from. The crow picked 
Winkie up by the scruff of the neck 
and flew above the tree tops with him. 
But the March winds saw them, and 
snatched Winkie away, whirling and 
tossing him through the air again. [ 

After tossing him about for an ’ 
hour, they tired of play and dropped 
him earthward. He landed in a school 
yard where many children were play¬ 
ing. A little boy named Johnny, 
picked up the mouse in his red 
mittened hand. Winkie nestled into . 
the warmth of the mitten, and then * 
looked up to see where he had landed. ^ 
He cringed in fear when he saw the 
little boy. “Don’t be afraid, Little 1 
Mouse, I won’t hurt you” said Johnny. 
He took the mouse into the classroom. 


“May we keep him, Miss Bolton?” j 
the children asked the teacher. 

“Until noon,” smiled Miss Bolton. 
“We’ll put him in the plastic box on < 
my desk, and we can look at him, . 
and make a song up about him, but 1 
we are not going to keep him. He 
might get away on us, and pretty soon 
the school house would be full of '* 
mice. They like to get into lunch 
boxes, you know.” 

The children sighed. They would 
have liked to have kept the mouse 
that the March winds brought to them. M 
They made up a little song about ■ 
Winkie. 


The March winds are blowing. 
Above the school house. 

Today they brought us 
A little grey mouse. 

The March winds are blowing. 
They’re fierce and they’re bold. 

We brought the grey mouse 
In out of the cold. 

The children laughed at their own 
efforts. Johnny laughed too, but he 
became suddenly serious. “Miss Bol¬ 
ton,” he said, “I’m going to take the 
mouse home with me. Perhaps my 
mother would let me keep him. This 
little mouse has no home, now.” 
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Hanson 


Hanson’s new 1957sprayers 
do more for you! 


Winkie. I’ll talk to Mr. Moon, and 
when the winds go down tonight, he’ll 
send you home on a moonbeam. Rest 
now, little Winkie.” And the stars sang 
a lullaby to the little mouse. 

Sleep my little mouse. 

Sleep my pretty mouse. 

Dream your little mouse dreams 
there alone 

And when evening comes 

On a moonbeam. 

You, my pretty mouse, can slide 
back home. 

Winkie slept until the sun went 
down and the moon came up. The 
moon asked Winkie where he would 
like to go. 

“Please, Mr. Moon, I’d like to go 
to the cellar of the General Store at 
the Cross Roads,” said Winkie. 

The moon cast a ray through the 
open window of the cellar. Winkie 
stepped to the moonbeam and slid 
down, down, down, and into the 
cellar that he had left that morning. 
It had been a hard day. He found 
himself a safe corner, and called out 
to the winds, “Blow! March winds, 
blow! I’m not going oudoors again, 
until the April showers bring the 
May flowers.” V 


“I know that, Johnny,” said the 
teacher, “but I don’t think your 
mother will want you to keep him. 
But you can try.” 

Johnny tried, but his mother shook 
her head. “No Johnny, I don’t want 
mice in my house. I know you’re sorry 
for him, but I’m sure he’ll make out 
better if you let him go. Take him to 
the back steps and let him out of the 
box.” 

Johnny did as he was told. Once 
more the March winds picked up 
Winkie and whirled him away. Winkie 
cried out, “Let me down, please let me 
i down.” 

“Nooo! Nooo!” howled the winds. 
“We’re going to take you up.” And 
they did. They carried him up and up 
and up, and dropped him into the 
Little Dipper in the sky. He fell into 
the starry vessel with a “clink.” The 
Little Bear heard the sound, and called 
out. “Who’s there? Who’s in the Little 
Dipper?” 

The bewildered Winkie poked his 
nose over the starry edge of the 
dipper. “I am,” he said. “I’m a little 
mouse, named Winkie. The March 
winds have been blowing me about 
all the day. I’m so tired and afraid.” 

The Little Bear was sorry for the 
little mouse. “Don’t be frightened, 


• iMlWj]* Swath-o-matic... ffie Newest Way to Spray! 

Hanson "Swath-o-matic” makes side winds work for you automati¬ 
cally — nothing else like it on the market! Switches spray swaths from left to right side 
of tractor so that you always spray with the wind — never against it. Big spray swaths 
cover up to 40-feet in either direction — or if winds are normal, sprays to both sides with 
swaths up to 68-feet. Sprays fields, pastures, row crops, roadsides, etc. 


Multi-jet ...for specialized farm spraying! 

At modest prices, Hanson Multi-jet boom sprayers (choice of 21- 
foot and 31-foot models) bring you many features found in no other spraying equipment. 
Economical and efficient, they are ideal for such specialized chemical applications as cotton 
spraying, row crop applications, drop-nozzle work, under-leaf coverage and band spraying. 
Hanson accessories are available for all types of applications. 


■by CLARENCE TILLENIUS 


Brodjet.../f(vn<//es all your spraying jobs! 

Hanson Brodjet is 5 farm sprayers in 1 — handles every job in a 
complete, year-round spraying program. Uses no booms — sprays with swaths up to 68- 
feet. Gives top speed, ease and economy. Tractor-mounted, it sprays fields, pastures, row 
crops and roadsides — provides three hand-gun combinations for livestock, orchard and 
spot spraying, high-pressure cleaning and fire fighting, etc. — no extras to buy. 

Mail coupon today to the Hanson distributor 
listed nearest you! 


George White & Sons Co. Ltd., P. 0. Box 129, London, Ontario 

3537 

• Innes Haug Ltd., P. O. Box 549, Regina, Saskatchewan 

• Calgary Farm Machinery Ltd., P. 0. Box 117, Calgary, Alberta 

• Pacific Tractor & Equipt. Ltd., 505 Railway St., Vancouver 4, B. C 


Please rush my free copy of Hanson's big file folder full of modern sprayer ideasl 


Name. 


Address. 


Post Office. 


.Province. 


I am especially interested in: (Please check one) 
□ Swath-o-matic P Multi-jet 


□ Brodjet 


□ All three 
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No need to de-clutch or shift gears to 
operate hydraulic controls of loaders, 
dozers, plows and other equipment 
with the M & W Live-POW’R Hydrau¬ 
lic System . .. it’s direct-engine driven 
— independent of both clutch and 
power take-off shaft. 

This complete, ready-to-install system gives you continuous two- 
way or one-way hydraulic control for both mounted and trailing 
implements at any tractor speed. High speed pump has output of 
12 gallons per minute at 1250 lbs. per sq. inch — saves you up to 
40% of time and effort. It’s available for most popular tractors. 
Write for free literature. 

Falcon Equipment Co. Ltd., Grain Belt Farm Equipment Ltd., 

299 Danforth Rd., Toronto 13, Ont. 1348 Halifax St., Regina, Sask. 

2875 St. Joseph St., Lachine, P.d. ALBERTA & BRITISH COLUMBIA, 

Allied Farm Equipment Ltd., Northwest Farm Equipment Ltd., 

Box 53, Winnipeg, Man. Box 351, Calgary, Alta. 


A typical scene at the 
Salon , where a square 
dance com petition 
drew large crowds and 
added to the gaiety. 


(Please turn to page 85) 


Heres finger-tip HYDRAULIC CONTROL 
for ANY IMPLEMENT. 

with tractor 
I moving OR 


standing 
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Quebec Salon 

d’Agriculture 

Breath-taking fashion displays go hand in hand with successful 
livestock auctions in this Montreal show place for agriculture 


Odette Ouellette (r.), 
New Brunswick potato 
blossom queen, with 
Wilma Godbout (l.) 
and Jacqueline Fraser. 


These five-cent Quebec 
apples were a popular 
exhibit in the produce 
section at the recent 
Salon of Agriculture. 


VESfifflS DU QUEBEC 
1AH0S IN Qy 
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FARMERS... RANCHERS... 


• Economical 

• Fire 
Resistant 

• Long Liie 

• Quick 
Erection 

• Maximum 
Space 

• Good 
Appearance 

• Adaptability 


Now is the time to order a low cost 
Butler Steel Building for machinery 
storage, repair shed or utility build¬ 
ing. 

Butler Steel Building 

36* x GO* x 12* 

. . . with two 24” x 24” stamped 
louvers—one at each gable end, one 
12’ x 11’ door opening plus hardware 
for sliding door. One 3’ x 6’ 8” walk- 
in door frame. 


F.O.B. 
REGINA or 
SASKATOON 


Doors and windows can be purchased 
locally or provided by us at extra 
cost. 


Clip and j".. “ 1 ....«■•■■■■«» 

mall this i Please send me information on a Butler 

Coupon i Steel Building to be used for . 

today. j... 


■ NAME 


:ADDRESS 

i —r...- 


STEELCON LIMITED 


1630 ST. JOHN ST., REGINA 
625 1st AVE. N„ SASKATOON 




This Aberdeen-Angus steer was champion at the Quebec Salon d’Agriculture 
and was sold for $4 per pound, making a total of $3,536, in the auction. 


Miss P. Granger, who 
was chosen as poultry 
queen, is shown here 
with S. Langlois and 
P. Besner, attendants. 
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Settle 
Every Cow 

wiiihi 

REX 

WHEAT GERM 



Rex Wheat Germ Oil is the simplest, surest 
way to end breeding complications. Non- 
organic sterility, absence of heat, shyness to 
mate, misses and abortions, inactive bulls— 
these all too common breeding troubles quickly 
disappear when you feed Rex Wheat Germ Oil. 
Here's what enthusiastic users say about it: 
"If anyone has trouble settling his cows I 
recommend feeding Rex Oil” E. Gautzert 
“I bred 8 heifers. None caught though I bred 
them a dozen times. I was ready to quit. Rex 
Wheat Germ Oil settled every one of those 
heifers” W. Boyer 

You can easily make this season your most 
profitable yet—order your supply of Rex Wheat 
Germ Oil today. 

Available at Drug and Feed Stores 

GUARANTEED SATISFACTORY 
VlOBlN (CANADA) LIMITED 

St. Thomas, Ontario Vancouver, B.C* 

_V-734 


BABY'S 


Help Nature To Fight Them Off 

Medical Science denies there is any such 
thing as a cure for colds — only Nature 
herself can do it. So when baby’s sniffles, or 
stuffy breathing warn you of a cold’s 
presence — cooperate at once with Nature. 

See that baby is kept warm, gets plenty 
of sleep and take extra care that the bowels 
are thoroughly cleared of harmful wastes. 
To do this without upsetting baby's whole 
system and further weakening it, try Baby’s 
Own Tablets. Mild, yet act promptly in 
getting rid of irritating materials that make 
baby restless and feverish. 

One Nova Scotia Mother says: “My baby 
of 26 months caught a nasty cold so I tried 
Baby's Own Tablets and she threw this cold 
off quicker than ever before. I certainly am 
for Baby's Own Tablets from now on.” 
Equally good for restlessness and peevish¬ 
ness resulting from irregularity at teething 
time, for constipation, digestive upsets and 
other minor infant troubles. Taste good and 
are easy to take! Get a package today. 




COPENHAGEN 



SIREN AUGER 
SEED TREATER 

ADJUSTABLE ■ ACCURATE 
AUTOMATIC 

Works on small and big loaders 




Save Money! 
AVOID improper 
or too little treat¬ 
ing by using a proven 
Siren seed treater yourself.! 

SIREN MFG. CO. LTD. | 

3436—15th St. S.E., CALGARYj 


Quebec Salon 

Continued from page 84 

I T’S not “Let’s go to the farm this 
Sunday,” in Montreal now. “Let’s 
go to the Farm Show” is what 
they say. And Quebec and Maritime 
farmers, by putting their best foot for¬ 
ward in the Salon of Agriculture, in 
the heart of Canada’s most populous 
city, are making it one of the fastest 
growing shows in Canada. 

This is a show where farm and city 
folk meet, and farm groups are using 
it to tell their story. They are telling 
it with a flourish, too—one that is 
generating enough enthusiasm that, 
again this year, record crowds came 
out to see it. All of 150,000 people 
marched through the show mart this 
year,—almost double the attendance 
of the first show five years ago. 

One flourish saw the first auction sale 
of beef show cattle ever held in the 
big city. At this sale Dealer Charlie 
Morantz bid $4 per pound for the 
grand champion steer of the show—a 
total of $3,536. Show officials called 
it the highest price ever paid for a 
steer in Canada. When the 14 steers 
in the sale had all gone through the 
ring, the average price figured at 
$1.18 per pound, probably a record 
too. 

A DELEGATION came from New 
Brunswick, to convince the Mon¬ 
treal housewife she can do no better 
than buy N.B. potatoes. That prov¬ 
ince was led by a trio of beauties— 
Potato Queen Odette Ouellette from 
Grand Falls, the heart of the big 
potato area, who was crowned queen 
at the Blossom Festival last summer, 
and her attendants, Miss Jacqueline 
Fraser and Miss Wilma Godbout. 

Poultry queens were crowned, too, 
for farm people are fast learning the 
art of display—and the power of pretty 
girls to sell their products. The Show 
Mart—a new building measuring 500 
by 150 feet, of which the entire main 
floor was given over to the farm show 
—seemed to be always crowded with 
fashion shows, square dancing com¬ 
petitions and other treats like free 
apple juice. 

A wonderful display of Quebec 
handicrafts took up one end of the 
big building. Excellent wood carving, 
needlecraft, and fine pottery, all made 
in Quebec, caught the admiration of 
the crowds. 

From growers themselves, and from 
commercial firms, came booths dis¬ 
playing the products of the orchard- 
fresh apples and canned and tinned 
products from Nova Scotia’s famed 
Annapolis Valley, and more fresh 
apples, and a variety of products, in¬ 
cluding apple honey, apple jelly, 
apple wines, sherries and champom- 
mes from the fast-growing Quebec 
apple industry. 

Also designed to bring farm and 
city folk a little closer together was a 
model of an outstanding Quebec farm. 

The Salon of Agriculture, of course, 
is for farmers too. There are ma¬ 
chinery demonstrations, government 
educational exhibits and equipment 
displays; and on week-ends especially 
(being in Quebec, the show is open 
Sundays), many farmers plan to 
spend a day or two at the Fair. It is 
truly a place where farm and city folk 
meet, but better than that, it is a 
place where the farmer effectively dis¬ 
plays his wares. V 



r “Heading for town 
so earltj? I thought qou 
were going to wash the 
kitchen walls todagl”/ 


“But I have! Theifre 
easif to keep clean since 
we painted them with 

Luxor Supreme Enamel!” 


ORANCi 


Kitchen and bathroom walls, woodwork and furniture 
are much easier to clean when you paint with Luxor, 
Alkyd-Base, Supreme Enamel. Gives a beautiful, hard 
gloss finish like baked enamel! Ideal for toys, tools 
and lawn furniture, many other uses. Get it from your 
Canada Paint dealer.. 


Your Canada Paint 


dealer has a complete range 

of Special Farm finishes, tool’ 





CANADA PAINTco i . M .teo 
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CLAAS SUPER COMBINE 



The COMBINE with 
"Built-in" Straw Baler 
and Chall Saver 


Is it FEED 
you are 
looking 
lor? 


For years the giant CLAAS SUPER has proven 
itself to be the combine with the biggest capacity 
on the Canadian market. It saves your feed as 
well (if required} in the same operation when 
combining. Straw cutter and spreader also avail- 
, able. 


★ Low in purchasing price—high in performance. 

★ 50” wide cylinder—puts through more grain in less time. 

★ 50” wide by 11' shaker—handles more grain with less loss. 

★ Threshes 16' swath with ease—no crop too heavy for this combine. 


Can You Still Ailord to Use Your Threshing Machine? 


Why not use a Claas Super and put up your feed the easy and economical way. 
Hundreds of satisfied customers report that the Claas Super Combine was the 
best farm machinery investment they ever made. 

Write tor more information to: 


ALBERTA ENGINEERING LIMITED 

WETASKIWIN Box 789 ALBERTA 

Manufacturer and Distributor of World Famous Farm Machinery 
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Crop Insurance 

HE appearance of the ninth report of the Sas¬ 
katchewan Royal Commission on Agriculture 
and Rural Life, which deals with crop insurance, 
again raises the question of the practicability and 
suitability of this type of federal-provincial-farmer 
enterprise, as a means of injecting a larger measure 
of stability into the prairie agricultural economy. 
A federally sponsored and supported crop insurance 
program has existed in the United States since 
1939. Its progress has been frequently examined in 
Canada, and the Saskatchewan Commission is the 
second royal commission to examine it officially 
on the prairies. Two years ago a Manitoba com¬ 
mission reported unfavorably with respect to its 
feasibility in Manitoba alone. Shortly after the war, 
a post-war reconstruction committee in Manitoba 
had given the idea its qualified blessing. Previous 
studies in Saskatchewan have been inconclusive. 
No thorough study appears to have been made of 
the subject in Alberta, although interest has ap¬ 
peared frequently among farmer groups. 

The basis of the recommendations in the Sas¬ 
katchewan Commission report is the proposed 
launching of an experimental crop insurance pro¬ 
gram in Saskatchewan, to be backed and admin¬ 
istered by the Federal Government. The Provincial 
Government would assume regional administration 
costs and act in an advisory capacity. Only crops 
grown on certain specified land classes would be 
eligible for inclusion in the scheme, and experi¬ 
mentally at least, farmers would be given their 
choice of three basic plans. The experimental pro¬ 
gram would also be confined to all-risk insurance 
on wheat only. 

There is naturally a widespread feeling among 
farmers in support of a practical scheme of crop 
insurance, if such a scheme can be devised. To 
secure all-risk insurance, at a cost which would 
appeal to a large majority of the farmers of any 
area, constitutes the difficulty: hence the experi¬ 
mental program recommended by the Commission. 
It may be that the Federal Government will wish 
to have nothing to do with the proposal, or that it 
might prefer to experiment in all three prairie prov¬ 
inces rather than in one only. There is this to be 
said for confining the experiment to Saskatche¬ 
wan: what would be practicable in Saskatchewan 
would probably be practicable in the other two 
provinces. Whatever the view of the moment may 
be in any area of authority, it does seem that the 
recommendation of the Commission should be 
given very careful consideration, not only in Ottawa 
and Regina, but also in Winnipeg and Edmonton. V 

The U.S. Drought 

HE U.S. Department of Agriculture reported, 
at the beginning of the year, that in many of 
the drought-injured areas of the great plains, moist¬ 
ure conditions “are the worst in recorded history.” 
Affected by the drought to the point of being dried 
out and likely to further damage by wind erosion, 
are some 29 million acres. Some two million acres 
actually were damaged by wind last fall, about one- 
third of which were in Kansas. Most of the damage 
has been done in Texas and Oklahoma, but for the 
area as a whole, soil blowing was much more seri¬ 
ous than during the previous two years. 

In Texas, around 100,000 people are given fed¬ 
eral relief food; and in this state, with 254 coun¬ 
ties, there are 235 that are designated “disaster' 
areas.” One southern county has 15,000 persons on 
its relief roll, and has many others who are eligible, 
but who have not applied. 


All of this will be reminiscent of the dirty 
thirties, to many readers of The Country Guide. All 
of us who remember those desolate, drought- 
stricken years will have sympathy for the people 
in the hundreds of counties in the affected States. 
We hope that the curse of drought is removed from 
them, but we in Canada do not want it again. 
There has been some expectation that drought will 
again visit western Canada and solve the surplus 
wheat problem. Conceivably it might do so; but the 
surplus is an easier burden to carry than the sight 
of weary, work-worn women, and discouraged men. 
No, we do not want years-on-end of drought, ever 
again. May it leave Texas, Oklahoma, and Kansas 
soon, and lay its withering hand somewhere else 
than on Canada. V 

The Poultry Industry 

O F the several distinct branches into which the 
agricultural industry can be divided, it is safe 
to say that none has been so radically, permanently 
—even fearfully—changed by the developments of 
the post-war years as that concerned with the pro¬ 
duction of poultry meat, and eggs. 

The poultry business is very susceptible to 
change, of course, because the volume of the mar¬ 
ketable product can be either increased, or cut back, 
rapidly. Nature’s method of increasing numbers has 
long since been found inadequate for the require¬ 
ments of modern commercial poultry production. 
The artificial incubator was the first invention to 
suggest this, but the commercial hatchery soon 
provided indisputable proof. Notwithstanding her 
built-in equipment for both incubation and brood¬ 
ing, the hen is definitely dated and outmoded, 
once she has delivered the eggs. Nor is this all. 
Today, she must be of the right breeding and be 
able to produce at least 180 eggs in a year, or her 
owner will think that he cannot afford the luxury 
of keeping her around. 

What is more striking is the fact that she has lost 
her freedom to lay, and roam, and brood outdoors 
at will. The farm flock, once the mainstay of the 
market for eggs, is now a much less important 
factor; and where it persists profitably, must consist 
of at least 300, and some would say 500 hens. 

Undoubtedly the most striking and significant 
change to affect poultry production has been the 
amazing growth of the broiler business. Instead of 
producing three-pound broilers at thirteen weeks of 
age, as was once common practice, they can be 
marketed today at eight weeks of age and reared on 
as little as two pounds of feed. Indeed, broiler pro¬ 
ducers are looking forward to the day when they 
can be produced on two pounds oh feed. 

The factor that is creating considerable uneasi¬ 
ness among poultrymen, however, is the extent to 
which broiler production has been taken over by 
large corporations, principally, perhaps, by the 
meat processors. Some companies own their own 
hatcheries and the chicks, and supply a high pro¬ 
portion, if not all, of the feed required. The farmer, 
or producer, supplies the buildings and labor, and 
gambles his ability to avoid losses and secure rapid 
gains, against the chick owner’s ability to make a 
satisfactory return from one or more of the oppor¬ 
tunities open to him from the operation of a 
hatchery, the sale of feed, or the processing and 
sale of the broilers when they reach market age. 

What does this kind of thing mean to agriculture? 
Is it likely to extend into other areas, involving 
other farm products? Does the rapid growth of 
cattle feedlot operations in the hands of non¬ 
farmers mean that it has been extended to cattle 
feeding even now? If changes of this kind can 
occur with broilers and steers, why not with hogs, 
lambs, and turkeys? 

This is a period in which new scientific dis¬ 
coveries of value to agriculture are coming forward 
more rapidly than any individual can understand 
them and grasp their significance. The next decade 
will see many more such discoveries and new ideas. 
Agriculture must move fast to keep from falling 
behind. Farm organizations must be put in a posi¬ 
tion where they can study and appraise these new 
developments, and foresee trends on behalf of their 
individual members. Agriculture, in short, must 


approach its basic problems realistically—which 
means less emotionally than many people have 
been in the habit of viewing them up to now. V 

Education for Agriculture 

HERE are probably more separate businesses 
involved in the agricultural industry than in all 
other segments of our national economy combined. 
This is a striking fact about agriculture, which, 
added to the unequalled diffusion of farming 
throughout the entire populated area of the coun¬ 
try, accounts for many of its most serious prob¬ 
lems. These circumstances account for the measure 
of isolation which exists, as well as fpr a relatively 
low level of education. These two factors combined 
are also largely responsible for the difficulties ex¬ 
perienced in organizing the industry for the 
achievement of common objectives. 

Education is a basic need of all democratic 
peoples, not only because it tends to develop the 
best that is in each of us, but also because it is a 
short-cut to experience. Many farmers today, who j 
are good operators around 50 years of age, or 
older, and have achieved a reasonable measure of 
comfort and security, could have achieved the 
same position perhaps a decade earlier, had they 
not been denied the opportunity of a better edu¬ 
cation. 

Agriculture is in sad need of more education for 
its young people, too few of whom finish high 
school, to say nothing of achieving a university 
training. More and more better-educated farmers 
will be needed in Canada during the coming years, 
and more and more agricultural graduates will be 
needed to meet the demands of agricultural science 1 
as research workers, teachers, extension workers, j 
and administrative officers, to say nothing of the 
demands from other industry. It is, therefore, most 
disappointing to all who look to the future, to find 
that the enrollments in the degree courses in agri¬ 
culture, more or less throughout Canada, are pretty 
well at a 1939 level. There are now more positions 
available for agricultural graduates than can be d 
filled, and certainly there are more opportunities in ™ 
agriculture itself for university graduates than ever 
will be filled in the next quarter-century. 

What will agriculture do about this situation? 
What will farm parents and the young people 
themselves do about it? It is up to them. V 

Hospital Insurance 

OR some time the Federal Government has ^ 
been on record as willing to enter into a 
national health scheme that will exclude tuber¬ 
culosis and the capital cost of hospital facilities. 
The conditions demanded have been that at least 
six provinces, representing at least half of the total 
Canadian population, must be willing to come into 'j 
the scheme. Recently, the Ontario Government J 
presented to the Legislature of that province for ; 
endorsation, a proposal somewhat at variance with 
that of the Federal Government, thus offering some ^ 
promise of being the fourth province, along with 
British Columbia, Alberta and Saskatchewan, to 
favor a national health scheme. Nova Scotia is be- ' 
lieved ready to come in. Manitoba, which has been 
lukewarm, may think better of it. In short, if 
Ontario and the Federal Government reach agree¬ 
ment, there is a likelihood of a national health 
scheme in Canada before too long. 

Despite the feeling among many people that 
some scheme free of government and politics 
would be preferable, it is almost certain that a truly ^ 
national health scheme would be welcomed by the 
vast majority of Canadian people. Organizations 
such as the Blue Cross and the organized medical 
services are excellent in urban centers, or in areas"' 
where their advantages are readily obtainable. The 
fact is that they are not universally obtainable, 
while health is universally important. Medical and 
hospital services are becoming increasingly ex¬ 
pensive, as indeed are virtually all other services 
and necessities. Low-income families and those on 
fixed incomes, feel the growing pressure of rising 
price levels. These circumstances create conditions 
which governments cannot afford to ignore. It is 
better for the nation to bear the cost of a national 
health scheme, than for individuals to suffer pro¬ 
longed illness unnecessarily. V 






Odds 

And Ends 


b y thomas dunbabin Your feather -light Chocolate Chiffon Cake 


Why not sell eggs by weight? No 
one thinks of selling potatoes by the 
score. Why should eggs be sold by 
the dozen and not by the pound, since 
they vary very considerably in weight. 
This question is now being raised in 
England. It is pointed out that in 
Denmark eggs are sold by weight as 
a matter course. But, it is hard to 
change a custom in England, or in¬ 
deed, in any English-speaking coun¬ 
try. Proposals to sell eggs by weight 
have been made from time to time 
in Australia, but without effefct. *One 
reason given for making no change is 
that Australia exports many eggs to 
Britain where they have to be sold 
by the dozen. Jbe Australian Egg 
Board puts export eggs in two classes, 
heavy weight, and light. In the heavy 
class, it is reckoned that on the aver¬ 
age, ten dozen eggs will weigh 16 
pounds and that the weight of each 
individual egg will vary from U /2 to 2 
ounces. In the light egg class, 10 
dozen eggs will weigh 15 pounds and 
the individual weights vary from PA 
to 2 ounces. V 

Films that save water. Canada has 
some dry patches in the southwestern 
part of the prairies' and in southern 
British Columbia where the average 
rainfall is only about ten inches a year. 
However, the evaporation is not as 
heavy as in countries nearer the 
equator. Still, if Canada wants details 
of the Mansfield monomolecular film 
method of slowing down evaporation, 
Australia will gladly supply them. 
Mr. R. G. Casey, Minister for Science, 
as well as External Affairs in Australia, 
who was in Ottawa from November 
4 to 7 has announced this. The film is 
called monomolecular because it is 
only one molecule in thickness. When 
spread over the surface of the water, 
it reduces the evaporation by 30 per 
cent or more. The cost of the film is 
only about one cent for 10,000 gal¬ 
lons of water, and the protection is 
expected to last for several years. V 

Twenty-six vanishing animals. 
North America has only two of the 26 
animals officially listed as in danger 
of extinction. And one of the two 
would in any case not be found in 
Canada since it is a sub-tropical 
species. The two North American 
mammals are the black-footed ferret 
and the Florida keyer. The list given 
by the Survival Service of the Inter¬ 
national Union for the Protection of 
Nature was: The Tasmanian wolf or 
tiger (a marsupial); the Asiatic lion 
once fairly common in northwest 
India, the Persian wild ass; the Indian 
one-horned rhinoceros; the Sumatran 
rhinoceros; the Mindoro tanamaru 
(Philippines); the Arabian oryx; Prze- 
walski’s wild horse (Mongolia); the 
Bactrian camel; the European bison 
or arochs; the Cretan wild goat; the 
Addo Bush elephant (Cape Colony); 
the Angola giraffe; Grant’s sable ante¬ 
lope (Angola); the mountain zebra 
(South Africa); the Nubian wild ass; 
the wild chinchilla (South America); 
the solenadon (Caribbean Islands); 
the Caribbean monk seal; the Guada¬ 
lupe fur seal (west coast of Mexico); 
the Hawaiian monk seal and the 
Suleiman markhor. y 


makes these scrumptious 



CHOCOLATE CHIFFON CAKE 


I cup once-sitted ccke flour d tablespoons cooking fsaladj oil 

1V 2 teaspoons Magic Baking % cup water 

Powder 3 egg yoiks 

V 2 teaspoon salt 1 teaspoon vanilla 

V 3 cup cocoa 14 teaspoon cream of tartar 

7 /a cup fine granulated sugar 4 egg whites, at room temperature 

Sift flour. Magic Baking Powder, salt, cocoa and sugar together once, 
then into a large bowl. Make a well in flour mixture and add cooking 
oil, water, egg yolks and vanilla; mix these liquids a little with mixing 
spoon, then combine with flour mixture and beat until smooth. Sprinkle 
cream of tartar over egg whites and beat until very, very stiff (much 
stiffer than for a meringue). Fold chocolate mixture into egg-white, about 


a quarter at a time. Turn into ungreased tube pan (8 inches, top inside 


all it takes is you and 
your ‘Magic 9 


measure). Bake in rather slow oven, 325°, 1 to Hi hours. Immediately 
cake is baked, invert pan and allow cake to hang suspended until cold. 
(To ‘hang” cake, rest tube of inverted pan on a funnel or rest rim of 


Dependable Magic protects all 


pan on 3 inverted small cups.) 





your ingredients ... gives 
you lighter, 

even-textured _ 

baked goods. 


■Ike whitest, til 



Extremely stiff egg-whites are a Fold chocolate mixture into the 

secret of chiffon-cake success. extra-stiff egg-whites. 


MOCHA DESSERT LAYERS 

Vz cup fine granulated sugar 1 pint (2Vi cups) chilled whipping cream 

2 tablespoons instant coffee V 4 teaspoon vanilla 

Va teaspoon salt I Chocolate Chiffon Cake 

Combine sugar, coffee and salt. Gradually stir in whipping cream; cover and 
chill 1 hour. Beat until softly stiff; add vanilla. Continue to beat mixture until 
stiff. Cut cold cake into 6 layers and put together with whipped cream between 
layers; frost cake all over with remaining whipped cream. Chill for several 
hours — preferably overnight. Decorate with shredded coconut or chopped 
toasted nutmeats. Yield — 8 to 10 servings. 









5-PLOW MODEL GB 


Disc-plow up to 10 feet at a cut! 

You take a mighty cut at plowing costs when you hitch the powerful 
Model GB tractor to this WD Wheatland disc plow! And, with a 
Moline-Monitor seeding attachment you can sow in the same oper¬ 
ation. Up to 61 drawbar HP (on gasoline) lets you walk away with 
big-capacity machines like this. You choose gasoline, diesel, LP-gas 
or tractor-fuel engines. Tougher, heavier, huskier . . . through and 
through . . . this giant of tractors is built to out-work and out-last 
them all. See it. . . drive it—at your MM Dealer’s now! 


You’re twice the man 
with power like this! 



4-PLOW 
UTS SPECIAL 


Make lowest-cost seedbeds this MM way! 

This all-new hookup of the MM UTS Special and the FO Flexible 
Tiilagor puts seedbed jobs v on a brand new time-table! Mount a 
Moline-Monitor seeding attachment and you plow, sow and cover in 
the same operation. Gasoline, diesel, LP-gas and .'tractor-fuel en¬ 
gines give you a work-hungry reserve of money-making 4tplow 
power. New, built-in power steering and MM’s exclusive Uni-Matic 
hydraulic system for machine control make the new UTS Special the 
easiest handling tractor in its size. If you’re looking for a 4-plow 
power boost, ask your MM Dealer to givef J you all the facts ors the 
powerful UTS Special! 


NOBODY OUT-FARMS YOU . . . WHEN YOU ADD MM POWER AND MM MACHINES! 


i 



One Uni-Carrier — many machines! 

This multi-purpose MM Uni-Tiller mounts tools for weeding, 
cultivating, soil preparation, sub-soiling and planting. All 
fools are quickly interchangeable . . . adding or removing 
tools lets you match draft to tractor power in any soil. 


1 



Plow 5-high-speed furrows a trip! Drill with Moline-Monitor accuracy! 


Plowing’s no bottle-neck when you team the GB tractor to 
a 5-bottom MM Hi-Klearance plow. New 4-part sectional 
bottoms eliminate share sharpening • . . are shaped for 
high speed. 


Flax to soybeans, you drill them all with pin-point accuracy 
when you own a Moline-Monitor Grain Drill. You select 
either Fluted or Double-Run feeds, single or double-disc 
openers. 


Minneapolis-Moline 

Transfer Points in 

Other Leading Farm Machinery Distribution Centres 


OF CANADA LIMITED 

REGINA, SASKATCHEWAN 

BRANCHES IN: WINNIPEG; CALGARY, EDMONTON; SASKATOON 

Eastern Ontario Distributor 

WATERLOO MANUFACTURING COMPANY, Waterloo, Ont. 












